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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULLs 
Cuap. VIIL. 


How Buckram bamboozled the Schoolmaster, and how the Devil got among 
the Tailors. 


Wuite these rare doings were 
going on at the Yorkshire Stingo, 
you may easily suppose Gray and 
his fellows were not over easy in 
their minds. Little had the wise- 
acres thought, when they were hand 
in glove with Dick and his crew, 
during the grand racket about the 
old lady (rest her soul), and were 
breaking down John’s enclosures to 
let them into the house, that these 
worthies would so soon be doing 
their best to elbow them out in re- 
turn. But now they began to have 
an inkling of that matter, and Gray, 
poor old noodle, who had once offer- 
ed the long odds that he would break 
Dick’s sconce any day in the twink- 
ling of a walking-stick, came to be 
of opinion this was not so easy a feat. 
Since the business of the sash win- 
dows, he saw plainly that Dick was 

Rot a fellow to be trifled with; that 
he had a pestilent long memory for 
old promises; and that even if he 
did succeed for once in kicking him 
out of the yard, ten to one but he 
would meet him there again the next 
day, with a plaster over his crown, 
and seemingly never the worse. So, 
although he could willingly have 
given him a dose of ratsbane, he 


thought it better to put a fair face 
on the matter for a time, in hopes 
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he might catch Dick tripping some 
day, and be able, with the assistance 
of Dragon, to turn him neck and 
heels out of the house. But things 
were brought to a pass somewhat 
sooner than had been expected, in 
consequence of one of Buckram’s 
crotchets, as ye shall hear. 

John had long had a village-school- 
master on his estate, a very res 
table man, and a relation of Martin’s; 
Martin and he were always together, 
and much good they did among the 
tenantry. The schoolmaster — 
his scholars reading out of the Bible, 
arithmetic out of the book of Num- 
bers, and generally flogged them to 
a psalm tune; so that, on the whole, 
a well-behaved, orderly set of fellows 
they were; who feared God and ho- 
noured the king, loved their land- 
lord John, worked hard, and grum- 
bled little. But Buckram, who knew 
there could be no fishing except in 
troubled waters, determined to raise 
the waters; so, as the shortest way 
of gaining his end, he one night got the 
schoolmaster, who had a high opinion 
of his learning, into his own room 
after dark, and plied him, as he was 
well able to do, with strong liquors 
and hard words, till what between 
gin and geology, ale and algebra, 
rum and religion, he so bothered his 
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brains, that the man was never him- 
self again. From that moment 
Buckram had him under his thumb: 
he began to get a deboshed look and 
carbuncled nose; he was seen of an 
evening with Carlile, arid Taylor the 
devil’s chaplain; if you ed for 
him at the school, you were sure to 
be told he was abroad, and. where 
was this, think ye, but at the Free 
‘and Easy, where he and Buckram 
had set up a catch club under the 
pretext of diffusing knowledge among 
the — . Anda precious free-and- 
easy rakehelly concern it seemed to 
. be; you might say, sing, swear, gwill, 
or smoke what you liked —’twas 
- ye Pon in that respect ; -but-over 
the c ms am was this regula- 
tion, written in Buckram’s broad fist, 
with a burnt cork. “No religious 
conversation allowed here on any 
account whatsomever. Any member 
not complying with the above rule to 
forfeit twopence.” A fine school, 


you will say, this was for the school- 
master. As for teaching from the 
Bible after this, twas a thing he 
would ~ —_ of = seep 
quoth “do you thin my 
scholars go to Martin’s old rickety 


ehurch? Haven’t I Dan’s son, and 
Jack’s brother, and Levi the Jew’s 
nephew, besides some half dozen 
Gentiles that are of no religion at all ? 
No, no! no traps for tender con- 
sciences in my school. Teach ’em 
all alike out of the Times; that suits 
all tastes. Father Abraham’s no 
authority with us, I can tell you— 
and as for St Paul, why—we’ll talk 
of that anon !” 
. The upshot of this was, that, in a 
little le, most of the young men 
of the neighbourhood were in a fair 
way to the devil. More orchards 
and hen-roosts were robbed in a 
month than had formerly been pil- 
in a year; bastards became as 
as blackberries; Bibles were 
sold for blue ruin; the only use they 
made of reading or writing was to 
enable them to forge a bill or coun- 
terfeit a bank note; and nothing 
would godown but debating societies 
and pothouse clubs, where the work- 
men met daily to damn their masters, 
‘and drink, as they said, to the con- 
fusion of useful knowledge. This 
had served its turn ly while 
Buckram and his friends:-were try 
%o turn John’s house inside out,. 
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so for a time Buckram and Gray 
and Allsop would laud and magnify 
these greasy villains, and tell them 
they were the very salt of the 
earth, and that they must stick to- 
| ed and fear nothing, and so on. 

ut now when they had got them- 
selves snug, as they thought, and be- 
gan.to long for a little peace and 
quietness, by way of a change, these 
meetings and spoutings began to be 
less pleasant, more especially when 
they happened to come in for their 
share of any abuse that was going. It 
was still worse when the fellows, who, 
from always meeting together, began 
to discover their own strength, took 
it inte their heads they would have 
more money for less work, and de- 
termined to strike, as they said, fora 
rise of wages. Of these the tailors were 
the fiercest, for they formed them- 
selves into a marching regiment, 
which they called the Devil’s Own, 
met at the Goose and Shears, be- 
gan to practise the manual and pla- 
toon exercise, paraded the streets of 
the county town, with a Sans Culotte 
banner; and not only would not 
work a stitch themselves, but if any 
bedy offered to do a job for his mas- 
ter, ’twas odds but he got his head 
combed down with an oaken towel, 
or his eyes anointed with sulphuric 
acid incontinently. Every thing was 
fairly at a stand ; no work to be had 
for love or money. This Buckram 
himself began to learn to his cost 
for, happening to want a new coat, 
he dropped in upon his old friend 
Cabbage at the Cross, and told him 
he must have a new coat forthwith, 
for the old one had been too often 
turned, and he wanted one consw 
medly. “ Lord love ye, Master 
Buckram,” said Cabbage, “ I could 
not make a coat for ye at this mo- 
ment, if you were my father. I 
think there be the devil among. the 
tailors for my part ;—not a stitch to 
be had under five shillings a-day— 
and all along of your unchristian 
clubs, and pagan meetings in ale- 
houses. What's to come of it I know 
not—but as to your coat, why, you 
must just turn it once more—'twill 
never be noticed.” Just at that mo- 
ment in came Allsop, his buckskin 
breeches all besmeared with dirt 
beyond redemption, having got am 
ag fall, as he said, in a turn-up with 

pperary Dick, whom he had called 
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a false loon, in the servants’ hall. He 
too wanted a pair of ‘new galligaskins 
sadly, but received the same answer. 
It was the same with all the rest of 
them. Every man was put to his 
shirts; but none was so much taken 
aback as that lackadaisyeal wittol 
Protocol, who, though as old as sin, 
was always trying, by the assistance 
of paint and patches, to look young 
and debonnaire, and generally went 
among his fellow-servants by the 
nickname of Cupid. He was fairly 
at his wit’s bes 1 having to sneak 
about the house for a fortnight in 
an old shabby sad-coloured doub- 
let, buttoned up to the throat, to 
hide the rents in his nether raiment, 
and looking as haggard and miserable 
as ascarecrow. He was so anxious, 
indeed, about his wardrobe, that he 
would fain have had Cabbage to give 
in to the fellows at once, and take 
them back on their own terms. 
But though Cabbage was but a tai- 
lor, he had the spirit of a lion in 
him. He said the eyes of the whole 
of Europe were upon him; that he 
would hold out to his last goose rather 
than give in; and that it was the 
duty of all honest men rather to walk 
about in a buff jerkin of nature’s 
making, than give a encourage- 
ment to such a pack of extortioning 
villains. 


Seeing Cabbage’s resolution, Buck- 
ram, Allsop, and the rest, took heart 
also, and determined to stand by 
him, tilt they had starved the jour- 


neymen into their senses. So being 
told one morning that the Devil’s 
Own intended to have a grand re- 
view, and to march down to John’s 
house to present a round-robin de- 
manding more wages, they sent be-~ 
times to Moses, the old clothesman, 
bought up his whole stock, dressed 
themselves in the most decent habi- 
liments they could find, and piled 
the rest into a clothes’ press. When 
the tailors, who had collected their 
whole strength for twenty miles 
round, came marching down to the 
house, Buckram stopped them at the 

, and told them they could only 
et in one man ata time. So when 
the nine tailors had got in, “ Snip,” 
says Buckram, “ you are cursedly 
mistaken if you think to frighten 
us into your terms. Look at this 
doublet now—match me. that if 
you can! Saw ye ever such a pair 


~ 
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of breeches as those of Allsop’s ? 
Why, they’re everlasting. And look 

e here,’—pointing to Cupid, who 

ad arrayed himself in an old bro- 
cade dressing-gown — “ there’s a 
fancy of a surtout for you; neat, but 
not gaudy, as the Devil said when 
he painted his tail pea-green. And 
there,” shewing him the remainder of 
Moses’ wardrobe in the press— 
“there are clothes that will last to 
the day of judgment. So now you 
may make threadpapers of your pe- 
tition, or cut it up Into measures if 
you will; —for nothing you get 
here, I promise you.” When the 
tailors saw that even Protocol had 
brought his mind and body to wear- 
ing old clothes, their courage failed 
them, and they walked home crest- 
fallen enough. It came now to be 
a question which had the longest 
purse ; and as Cabbage was well to 
do in the world, having stitched to 
some tune already, he fairly starved 
the whole regiment of snips into 
submission, till, after living a month 
at the rate of half a cabbage a-day 
per tailor, they gave in, and were 
fain to return to work at sixpence 
a-day less than before. 

So this storm blew over; but it 
had shewn Gray'so completely the 
predicament he was in, and the 
perilous consequences of the en- 
couragement he had given to these 
pot-house politicians, that he set 
about snubbing Dick and all his old 
friends in every manner of way. 
He did not as yet just venture 
to talk of turning them out; for 
though he knew he might reckon on 
a helping hand or foot in that 
manner from Arthur and Bobby, he 
thought it not so clear, but that; 
in the confusion about the door, 
Arthur might make a mistake, an 
kick him out along with them; so 
he contented himself at present with 
calling him names, and now and then 
dashing a basin of dirty water about 
him—sneering at all his plans, or 
enticing him occasionally to make a 
speech, that he might set all the ser- 
vants a laughing at him—which, as 
Dick was no orator, was no difficult 
matter. When Dick reminded him 
that he: had promised to make the 
quartern loaf a penny less, he offered 
to make affidavit ’twould be the ruin 
of. John’s baker if he did. On an- 
other‘occasion, when Dick, who had 
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a fellow feeling in the matter, pro- 
posed that John should give up the 
custom of fogging his. under, ser- 
vants now and t as was bis wont, 
Gray and his friend Hoby, though 
they, had cried out,against it as a 
most. heathenish Mahometan cruelty 
till they got into place, both got up 
and swore the world could not go 
round on its hinges if John did not 
flourish his horse-whip occasionally, 
and that the exercise did his consti- 
tution a deal of good. Poor Moses, 
the old clothesman, whom they had 
at one time encouraged to roar and 
bellow for his rights, as hecalled them, 
with the other raganouft havin 

been decoyed into the servants’ ha 

by one Grunt, who pretended to be 
his friend, they shewed him up stairs 
to the upper servants’ room, with a 
great appescance of civility; but 
when he had got there, they allowed 
the upper servants to spit. on his 
beard, clap a ham under his nose, 
and turn him out, of the premises 
amidst the laughter of the whole 
bevy. Notmuch better was their treat- 
ment of Obadiah, who had wrought 
them such good service in the mat- 
ter of Quashie, and on many other 
occasions. Obadiah came posting 
up one day to the house all the way 
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from the north country, thinking that 
he had nothing to do now but ask 
and have, and that both Jack’s and 
Martin’s tithes, which were. what 
he had been all along. driving .at, 
were at his service. _He was.quite 
surprised, when he came_ in, .that 
Gray did not shake him by the hand 
as usual; and Buckram,. though 
‘twas but a week before that they 
had met at the Free and.. Easy, 
fairly turned his back upon him, and 
pretended not to know him... ‘No, 
no,” said Gray, after hearing him 
out, “as to marrying and burying, 
do as yewill; but as to meddling wi 
Martin’s tithes, no one shall touch 
the hem of his surplice with my will,” 
And Buckram, who by this time had 
mustered up brass enough to look 
his old friend in the face, fairly told 
him he thought Martin was, worth 
a dozen of him, and that but. for 
Martin, the country would be overs 
run with canting hypocritical field. 
preachers, or cut-throat fellows, who 
neither feared God nor devil; and 
between the two, Obadiah fairly 
found himself hustled out of, the 
door—his lank candlegrease locks 
absolutely standing on end with con- 
sternation at the sudden turn which 
matters had taken. 


Cuaprer IX. 
How Maaley threw up his place, and told Allsop a mouthful of his mind, when 


he tried to juggle Martin’s brother with the Pea and Thimble. 


Bor it is time to tell ye something 
now of Allsop's tricks. Every body 
had thought him, as he was, a peril- 
ous fool all along, but at first folk 
gave him the credit for being an ho- 
nest. ass, who never saw his way till 
he ran his head against. the. post. 
“ No great headpiece,” they would 
say, “ Master Allsop, but an honest 
fellow enough, as times go.’”’. And so, 
for a time, if Master Allsop had cho- 
sen to say the moon. was made of 
green cheese, he would have found 
some that were ready, to swear. it 
upon his word. , But the truth was, 
a more shuffling knave was rarely to 
be met witb, particu shige he 
began to consort with that. Papist 
fellow Dan, of whom ye have heard 
something before, .and will, hea 
more hereafter, who taught him 
doctrine of mental reservation, with 


il 


other jesuitical tricks. From. that 
time it was impossible to.trust a word 
he_said, or almost, to get a plain 
answer to a.question,. If you asked 
him what, he intended, to do.about 
the sash windows, he would say, with 
a grave, look, That, shall be,as..God 
plesent If you thought, you had hi 
ast: by asking him, what's, o'clock 
he would answer it depended upon 
circumstances.:: If he learned, that 
any. thing was brewing, he. wou 
send for you to his room, treat,you 
to a.glass of the best, tell you.a thou- 
sand plans he had for putting John's 
matters in better order; and, just 
beg you to give him a little time, ta 
set all right. Then, when he has 
gained his end, he would rise up.1m 
e seryants’ hall, and swear he. 

forgotten every thing about it, or 
to.cram down, your throat that you 
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must have been in liquor at the time, 
and had misunderstood him. The 
truth was, he took care not to be 
understood, for he would talk such 
a roundabout incomprehensible jar- 

n, that'he had always some back- 

oor to shuffle out by, when taken to 
task for what he had said. 

Then another famoustrickin which 
he excelled, was in handling the pea 
and thimble. He would decoy youinto 
his room, Buckram acting as his con- 
federate, on pretence of holding the 
stakes, and then say,“ I’ll lay youa 
tester,now, you don’t tell under which 
thimble the pea is ;” and if you were 
rash enough to take the bet, so cle- 
verly did he shift and ‘manceuvre, 
that, watch him as you would, for the 
soul of you, you never could get 
sight of ‘the pea, or the colour of 
your money again. But with all his 
twistings, and turnings, and sleight of 
hand, his tricks began to be pretty 
well smoked among the servants, 
till at last they gave him the nick- 
name of Honest Allsop, because they 
all knew him to be a most unparal- 
leled knave. 

Indeed, he be to be so noto- 
rious for his double-dealing, that the 
under servants, though not over nice 
of late, could not help occasionally 
letting him know their mind a little, 
especially after the turn-up with 
Tipperary Dick, whom he tried to 
kick when down, but who got u 
again, and made Allsop go on his 
marrowbones before all the servants. 
But Allsop hit on an exquisite device 
for keeping the fellows quiet, at 
John’s expénse, without which, in- 
deed, he could not have kept the head 
of the table in the hall for'a fortnight. 
Whenever “any one ‘proposed ‘some 
plaguy alteration about the house, 
or reminded ‘him ‘of semé' old‘ pro- 
mise which he was not‘ inclined to 
perform, his*way of’ stopping’ their 
mouths was this :—He would ‘order 
an enquiry into something else, and 
send five or six of the fellows who 
grumbled loudest, into a ‘room by 
themselves, with plenty of the best 
from Jolin’s Yarder and cellar, tell- 
ing them they need be in no hurry, 
but enjoy themselves, and make up 
their report on the subject at their 
leisure. Thus, in one room “you 
would find half a dozen fellows ‘nod- 
ding over as many pots of porter, 
who would tell you they were over- 
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whelmed with thé ‘fatigue of making 
he list of nr candie-ends oan in 
the house; an remy the wax 
lights from the’ tatlow.’' ‘In another, 
you would drop'in' upon the like 


number, “asm as crickets, at 
gear my Neighbour, but all the 


Be 
while pretending to be very busy ma- 
king up a return of John’s dirty linen, 
distinguishing the shirts which had 
been worn one day from those which 
had been worn two, and so forth. 
There was one party set to gossip 
over John’s workhouse; and another, 
his Justice of Peace Court. Nay, 
Allsop went the rm of sending a 
pack of his hungry hangers-on on a 
roving commission all over the 
county, telliag them to knock at 
every man’s door with his compli- 
ments, and ask him for a look of his 
title-deeds, which some were foolish 
enough to shew them, though others 
more wisely slapped the door in 
the vagrants’ faces. And when all 
this would not do to quiet them, he 
would think nothing of appointing 
another set of fellows to watch the 
first; the former to do nothing, to 
wit, and the latter to’help them. 
You will ask how he contrived to 
make John swallow all this, and 
truly I can hardly help laughing to 
think of it, though ’twas no rr ing 
matter to the poor squire. If John, 
as he sometimes did, began to grum- 
ble and hesitate a little when Allsop 
told him to put his name to any paper 
he brought with him, “O, very well, 
Master Bull,”’ he would say, “’tis no 
matter—I’ll leave it with you for a 
moment just to look it over and think 
about it.” So knowing, that of all 
things in the world, John hated quack 
medicines, down he would run to 
Buckram’s room, whoconstantly kept 
a large store of them, which he distri- 
buted gratis—take out some half-a- 
dozen boxesand phials, and brandish- 
ing a syringe, and accompanied by 
Buckram, who had a monstrous fancy 
for seeing a man ‘take physic, step up 
staits with them to John’s room. 
There he would‘spread them before 
him on the table, duly ticketed'and 
labélled, in’ this’ fon: “ Cart 
wright’s Annual ‘Pills—none are ge- 
nuine,” &¢.; “Dan’s Poor Irishman’s 
Friend one ‘dose is enough;” 
“ Fum’s “Universal ‘Mixture—when 
taken; to be-well shaken ;” “‘ Groat’s 
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’ «gon;’? ‘and so forth, till he had ‘eo- 
vered the table with bottles of all 
kinds, round, square, long-necked, 
wry-necked, black, blue; green, and 
y- And though both Allsop and 
-Buckram knew that poor John’s con- 
_ stitution had been almost shaken to 
pieces by the infernal dose of Rus- 
sell’s purge, which they had admi- 
nistered to him about two years be- 
fore, they had the cruelty to practise 
upon his nerves still farther, tell- 
ing him that there were still many 
pestilent humours Jurking about his 
vitals, and that if he did not give way 
in the proper quarter, follow 
any regimen they prescribed, he must 
toss off one or more of these in- 
comparable medicines immediately. 
-Whereupon John, whose face ge- 
nerally grew as white as a sheet 
wheneyer he saw any of these de- 
testable phials put upon the table, 
and who would as soon have swal- 
lowed Satan bodily, as put one of 
‘the nauseous draughts to his lips, 
- would resign himself to his fate with 
a sigh, and put his name to the pa- 
«per which Allsop held out for him, 
be it bill, bond, receipt, mittimus, or 
what it might, 

By all this truckling and treat- 
‘ing, Allsop contrived to get on pretty 
well with the under servants; for, 
though they laughed in his face now, 
whenever he talked of his con- 
science, he had the loayes and fishes 
‘at his disposal, and that was enough. 
If he ever spoke of giving up his 
place, which he sometimes did, when 
he wanted to carry a point, they 
would get up a round-robin im- 
mediately, imploring him to stay, 
and begging Squire Bull not te part 
-with him on any account, for that 
he never would meet with such an- 
other servant again. And then All- 
sop would pretend to blubber a 
little, and say he could not find it in 
his heart to part from them, But 
the more honest among them, and 
even some of his own fellows, who 
now saw through his roguery, were 
determined they would no longer 
sit at the same table with him. And 
so they only waited for a fair wind 
to enable them to part company. 

They had not long to wait for this, 
as ye may believe. Ever since Dan, 
with his crew, had got into the 
house, their whole thought had been 
how best to get hold of Martin’s bro- 
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ther Patrick's living ; and though the 
drubbing which Gray had adminis. 
tered to them, and the watch he 
kept up on the other side of the 
pond, had cooled their courage for 
a time, they were too knowing to 
lose sight of their aim. By hook 
or by crook, they were resolved 
the thing should be done, Dan, 
who was as wily as the deyil, 
knew how to make himself useful to 
Allsop at times, and at others would 
browbeat and bamboozle him «0 
thoroughly, and at last got so com- 
pletely the upper hand of him, 
that he searcely dared, for the soul 
of him, refuse any thing that Dan 
ventured to ask. For instance, Dan 
had the modesty to propose, that 
John should put the estate on the 
other side of the water under a 
separate steward—meaning himself; 
and although everybody Jaughed at 
the proposal as a bad joke, Allsop 
allowed him to talk about it for 
a whole week in the servants’ hall, 
stopping all the other business about 
the house. Then although, for the 
sake of appearances, he would some- 
times pretend, before the servants, to 
give him a slap in passing, when he 
said any thing grossly impertinent, 
(which he did every day, taking 
care, at the same time, to tell the 
servants he had sworn upon the 
Holy Poker never to fight,) he took 
special care to lay it on as gently as 
if he had been flogging himself for a 
penance ;—you would often meet 
them of an evening whispering and 
colleaguing together in a dark cor- 
ner; and somehow or other it was 
always observed, nothing could take 
mere in John’s private room, but 

an was always the first to get hold 
of it, and send a copy of the news to 
the county newspaper. 

All this the better part of the ser- 
‘vants were much scandalized at, 
particularly Manley, who had hated 
Dan and his Irish crew from the 
first, and, indeed, seldom lost an 
opportunity of letting him knew it, 
When Dan began with his arole 
speeches, Manley would sit down 
opposite to him, throw his legs on 
the table, and treat him te a full 
front view of his posteriors; and 
once, when Dan let out a little of 
his mind, as to cheating John’s cre 
diters,—which he said he thought 
would serve them right, for ha 
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fattened upon the Squire so long,— 
Manley got up, and gave him such a 
drubbing, that although, as they say, 
he had been three times dipped in 
the Shannon, and had had his fore- 
head rubbed with a brass candle- 
stick to boot, he was so thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, that he sneaked 
away, and was not seen again about 
the hall for some days. 

At last, seeing that the affair as to 
Patrick’s tithes was not going on 
quite so fast as he expected, Dan 
made his appearance one morning 
in Allsop’s room, as he was shaving ; 
and says he, * Look ye, Master Allsop, 
*twasn’t for nothing, I can tell you, 
that I, and Tipperary, and the rest 
of us, lent a hand to help you in, and 
unless you set about this business of 
Patrick’s in good earnest, and that 
speedily too, perhaps we may lend a 
hand to help you out again.” Allsop, 
in his usual way, tried to put him 
off, by telling him he should have 

atience; that Patrick was an elder- 
y gentleman now, and would die 
some of these days, and then every 
thing might be managed smoothly. 
But Dan, who knew his man, was 
not to be fobbed in that way; he 
told him, with a sneer, that it was 
not Patrick’s dying that he wanted, 
but his living, and that the living he 
would have, and that incontinently. 
* Well then,” said Allsop, “ if it must 
be so, you know I can’t just do the 
thing openly, for Patrick has many 
friends in the house, who would not 
like to see him robbed in broad day- 
light; but let us once get our hand 
to his pocket, and it shall go hard 
but we'll get: to the bottom of it by 
degrees, so we'll begin with an en- 
quiry into his cash-account, so as to 
shew them what a mint of money he 
makes. I'll take-care there sha'n’t 
be too many of Martin’s friends in 
the list, and if we can once get mat- 
ters that length, itis buta e- 
main trick or two, and we'll make 
Patrick and Dan change places, in 
the plucking of a pigeon.” 

Dan would rather have done the 
thing openly, but knowing that 
Allsop could do nothing except 
in a sneaking underhand way, and 
guessing that if the matter came to 
the ears of Manley, and the more 
honest of Allsop’s fellows, there 
would be a blow-up, he agreed to 
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the plan. So next day he gets a 
fellow to stand up at: commons in 
the hall, and to abuse poor 
Patrick as an in t purse-proud 
parson, and to prepose that Patrick 
should be put on short allowance 
forthwith, and his surplus rents 
given to Father O’Flannigan for the 
benefit of his Papist congregation, 
Then up gets Allsop with a grave 
face, and says he, “ It seems to me, 
my masters, *twould be hard on Mar- 
tin’s brother to be so sharp on him: 
a after all, he mayn’t have 
more than a decent livelihood, poor 
man, 80 let’s deal gently with him ; 
let’s have an smile into his ways 
and means first, then we shall 
see better how the land lies. 
And talking of that, I may as well 
mention, that I have advised John 
already to send down some half 
dozen friends of mine across 
the pond for that purpose — by 
the by, here’s the list;” and so, 
_— a, a —— in his bree- 
ches et, he out a 

with The semen! Shae were euch 
as ye may suppose; nota ele 

pa friend ‘of Martin’s or Patrick’s 
in the whole gang, but as thorough- 
going a set of desperadees as you 
would meet with at Donnybrook 


fair. At that moment, up gets Man- 
ley with a look of astonishment, 
and swore he never heard a word 
of the matter, as indeed Allsop had 


taken good care he should not. 
** And suppose it should. turn 
out,” said he, “ that Patrick may 
have a little more money than 
he needs to keep soul and body 
together—what then? It neither 
comes from John nor from. you. 
*Tis his own, I take it, as it was his 
father’s before him; so what good, 
prey, is te come of this damnable 
panish asm of yours ?”— 
“(O,” said Allsop, “’tis time to think of 
that, you know, when we see how the 
thing stands—’tis merely for the sake 
of information in the meantime. Per- 
haps, if Martin finds he has more 
than enough, he may make a present 
of the balance to John; or say 
to settling the matter between 
him and O’Flannigan at once, by a 
game at thimblerigg? If Martin guess 
wrong, ee eae if artin 
ess right, Flannigan wins. 
So he was beginning to pull the 
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out of his waistcoat pocket, 
had always a supply about 
to call for Buckram, as usual, 
the stakes, when Manley, who 
stand this no longer, cried out, 
and wounds, but this is 


y too much! Ye haven't the 


ar the poor man out- 
right, but ye would cheat him be- 
hind his back. Ye  aaccraqponge 
Searels have, sbomning teen, 

e, ere, 
—but always the man’s done, and 
money’s gone in the end. I have 
done with you. Mind your pock- 


ets, gentlemen,” cried he to the 
servants, buttoning up his own, and 
crossing to the side of the table 


where Bobby sat, who shook him 
heartily by the hand, and wished 
him joy of a good riddance. “And 
now, added he, “ that I can unbur- 
den my conscience, may | be cruci- 
fied if I ever dealt with such a dis- 
honest, yan good-for-nothin 
crew, in my life. Gray’s an ol 
noodle; Buckram a doubile-distilled 
knave; Allsop half knave and half 
fool; Johnny is a mixture of knave, 
fool, and noodle, all in one. I may 
well cry peccavi to think I ever sat 
at the same table with such like, or 
winked at your rogueries so long. 
So now, thank heaven, I leave ye, 
and my hearty curse go along with 
you. Amen,” 


Cuap, X. 


How Allsop and Buckram decoyed Gray out of the House, and then slapped 
the door in his face. 


OnE pete have Rage ont that 
Manley’s up his place, and 
this drubb my he had en 
his old confederates before the 
servants, might have made Allsop 
ashamed of. himself, if any thing 
yee ho at 7 for a 

t Allsop, in for a poun 
he coolly pocketed the thimbles, and 
tried to brazen the matter out, pre- 
tending there was no loss, that 
things would go on all the better 
without him. “A blundering jacka- 
forsooth, who could tik you 
hour by Shrewsbury clock, but 

o was always landing you in 
some q ire or other in the end. 
And even as to talking, wasn’t lit- 
tle Ap-Rice his match any day ?— 
* so he wished Bobby much good of 
him.” And instead of being cured, 
ty See Seong he had got, of his 

tricks, and -door col- 
with Dan and Dick, he only 
potas pea mee yr Pe = 
posure, till at last it was plain to 
seen that he was ready, as Dick used 
to say under =e pak a 
Stripes, to e whole when 
wanted. oth er 

But for this pu it was neces- 
sary, to get rid of Gray, who, having 
some remnant of conscience about 
bist, was veliement! 


the dice, marking the cards, nicking 
the halfpenny, and other gambling 
tricks, used to bilk such gudgeons 
as he could decoy into playing with 
him. At first he would stand by and 
look on while Allsop shuffied the 
cards, and Buckram kept the green- 
horn in talk ; but when he saw All- 
sop slipping the ace of trumps into 
his sleeve, and Buckram making 
signs with his fingers to shew what 
was in the other's hand, he got 
ashamed of his company and walked 
away. Besides, as I told you already, 
he was now as much afraid of Dickand 
his crew, and hated them as cordially, 
as he had formerly bepraised and be- 
slobbered them; the damnable pres- 
sure from without, as he called it, 
which he had met with at the Ten- 
bar-Gate, when they threw the porter 
in his face, and the other affray about 
the sash-windows, had given him a 
quietus, and having either more sense 
or more conscience, and perhaps a 
small sprinkling of pride withal, he 
could not lower himself, as Allsop 
did, to truckle to Dan and Dick, but 
maintained they must be kept at the 
staff’s end, and that if they were not, 
the devil would be to pay presently, 
and no pitch left for the purpose. 
So, instead of winking at Alisop’s 
base confederacy with Dan, he lost 
no opportunity of rating him for 
having any thing to say to sucha 
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fellow; and swore he would sooner 
ve up 'the books at once, than keep 
as Allsop seemed willing to 

do, at Dan’s will and pleasure. 

Nothing had enraged Dan so much 
as the rap over the knuckles which 
he got when Gray sent the police- 
men round by the pond, and dis- 

the riot which he and Tip- 
perary-had kicked up. - Gray, as I 
told you, had stationed a watchman 
on the premises ever since, alon 
with the house-dog Dragon, and ha 
gm him strict orders, that if he 
ound two fellows together in the 
street after dark, he should lay hold 
of them at once, and send them to 
the roundhouse. And the watchman 
did his duty so well, that Dan, with 
all his cunning, had never managed 
‘to get up a riot there again. Often 
and often had he come sneaking 
round in the dusk of the evening, 
and looked over the wall, but seeing 
a notice, “ Spring. guns set in these 
premises,” and fancying every mi- 
nute he saw a blunderbuss pointed 
at his head, he was glad to decamp, 
without doing any farther mischief 
than robbing a hen-roost or two, or 
lodging some small shot in the hin- 
der quarters of a bum-bailiff. Dan 
saw, that, till he could get the watch- 
man removed, and ‘collect a mob in 
the streets as before, there was no 
chance of gaining his ends, which 
were. to blow up Patrick into the air, 
poet and all, set O’Flannigan in 
is place, and get the management 
of the estate into his own bands, 
when John might go whistle for his 
rent. So he never ceased bothering 
Allsop to do his best with John to 
get the dog muzzled, and the watch- 
’ man removed altogether—or, if that 
could not be, to give him directions 
to sit quiet in his watch-box, and 
pretend to snore, or sing God save 
the King, so as to drown the noise, 
if he saw any of Dan’s friends meet- 
ing in the street, or any other rogue- 
ry a-brewing. 

Allsop had every inclination in 
the world to humour Dan, but he 
knew he could not dare to s 
to Gray on the subject, who had 
made up his mind. But having 


some ends of his own to serve at the 
time, he sends dow2 Littledone to 
Dan—* Tell what lies you like,” said 
he, “by word of mouth, only don’t 
in black and white. 


commit yourself 
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Give him your word of honour, but 
take care of your bond—that’s my 
lan.” So down goes Littledone to 
an, and tells him he might count on 
the thing as done; that he would an- 
swer for Gray; and that though the 
watchman, for form’s sake, must re- 
main and call the hour as usual, he 
would take care he should not leave 
his box, come what might. “ As for 
the dog,” added he, “‘ you may hocus 
him with a dose of laudanum if you 
have a mind.” Dan was overjoyed 
at this, and that very night down he 
went to the pond, and was beginni 
boldly to clamber over the wall, an 
call to O’Flannigan to help him up, 
when bang went the watchman’s 
blunderbuss, Dragon made a rush to- 
wards the spot, the slugs came whist- 
ling past Dan’s ear, and down he 
dropt, frightened to death, into the 
ditch. Ye may conceive in what a 
towering on he was when he 
got up and saw himself so bewrayed 
with filth, “ Thunder and turf,” 
said he, “ but I'll make that lying 
knave, Allsop, suffer for this,” sai 
he. So up he marched straight- 
way to John’s house, and finding 
Allsop, Littledone, and some of 
the servants together, he opened 
a volley of abuse against them, 
enough to make your hair stand on 
end, for having deceived him, and 
plotted to take away his life. 
* You're a liar,” cried Littledone. 
“ Then there’s two of us, by the 
holy poker,” ‘said Dan, “ and one 
rogue into the bargain. Didn’t you 
tell me that Dragon would be muz- 
zied forthwith, and that Watchee 
would be snoozing in his box, or 
singing All’s Well as I passed?” - 
Littledone confessed he might 
have said something to that effect, 
though he quibbled a little about 
some points, but laid the blame on 
Allsop. Allsop again admitted he 
had sent Littledone to humbug Dan, . 
but then said he, “ Didn’t I give you 
special orders not to commit your- 
self? Did I get up all that story 
about muzzling on, and making - 
Watchee sing All’s Well, quotha 
No, no, twas all a pestilent inven- 
tion of your own; so since you've 
put your foot in the trap, you may 
et it out the best way you can.” 
hen turning to Dick, he told: him 
it was nofault of his,’ twas all Gray’s 
cursed obstinacy; but that if 
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tween them they must get Gray turn- 
ed out by hook or by crook, and asked 
Buckram. whether, in that case, he 
would have any scruples of con- 
science about giving in to this pre- 
cious scheme of Dan’s, and sending 
the watchman about his business. 

* Lord love you, man,”’ said Buck- 
ram, “howcould you ask such aques- 
tion? when did you ever find me 
stand upon trifles? What did I study 
Burn’s Justice for, think ye, if leould 
not say one thing to-day and unsay 
it the next? There is my hand, so— 
that’s settled. But now let’s see 
how we can best manage to send old 
Foozle about his business. He's 
been often talking about it, poor 
noddy, so ‘tis doing him a charity 
after all. Ihave it. Youshall write 
him a letter, telling him that. after 
= with es pon can’t —_ 

ng your place longer, and as 
Gaffer has a notion rb know 
his ways, and that he can’t well keep 
the beoks without you, ten to one 
but ogre up his place too. Then 
you he shall walk gravely out at 
the front door; and make as if you 
had bid good-by to us, for good and 
all; but as soon as the door is shut, 
trip up his heels as if by accident, 
me run reund by the back of the 
house. Sheepface and I will hold 
the back-door open for you till you 
can get up stairs again into your 
office—-and then to with the door 
in his face, and all’s ag 

The tears came into Allsop’s eyes, 
but it was with laughing at this nota- 
ble device for leaving his old friend 
in the lurch, which, he said, was better 
than any ry eee trick he ever 
tried ; and forthwith he went up to 
his. room, and with the assistance of 
Buckram, set about writing a most 
pre letter to Gray, telling him, 

w he had shaken hands with John 
for the last time, and bidding him 
farewell, for he was going down to 
his relations in Northamptonshire; 
saying, that he was sorry that now 
all the labour of the office would 
fall upon Gray’s back, but wish- 
ing him a better assistant, and so 
forth. *Twas penned in a way that 
would have deceived a saint, and 
accordingly the bait took with 
old Gray, who forthwith came down 
to Allsop’s room, whom he found 


perlng sadly, and elling him, shat 
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so long as he had stuck by him, old 
as he was, he would not have minded 
if he had held the ruler ‘and red ink 
a little longer, but that since Allsop 
_ a fete aay to ge, they 
ould go . Then he step- 
ped inte the parlour and bade fare- 
wel! to John, ee him, that this 
time he was going eee earnest ; 
and though John had little cause to 
like him, such was the kindly nature 
of the old Squire, that he almost felt 
sorry to part with him, particularly 
did - a who was 
place. ving strap 

on their backs, oo 
both walked out of the door, Allsop 
the lead, Buckram standin 

e passage with his handkerchie 
eyes, and many of the other 
servants turning out to shake 
‘hands with them as they passed. 
No sooner, however, had the door 
—— fairly shut emp them, 
and they were beginning to get into 
the com Ba that: led “3 A north 
road, than Allsop turned sharp about. 
“ Bleas me,” he, “ how could I 
be so stupid ? —_ forgot that Ihad 
left my copy of the Complete Gra- 
zier in my writing-desk. Just wait 
@ moment, will-you, and I'l] be with 
-you again in the twinkling of a— 
post.” And so saying, he made 
a hop, step, and jump to the back- 
door, where he was received by 
Buckram and Sheepface with shouts 
of laughter, leaving poor Gray pa- 
rading up and down in front of the 
house waiting him. He walked up 
and down for a long time, thinking 
it vastly odd that Allsop did not 
make his appearance, till at last hap- 
pening to cast up his eyes to the 
office window, which was open, 
whom should he see there but 
his quondam friend Allsop looking 


* as portly as a prize ox upon a plat 
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form, with the ruler in his hand, and 
the quill behind his, ear, as if no-« 
thing had ‘happened, and Buckram, 
with an infernal on his counte- 
nance, ng over his shoulder ! 

“ Hilloah !” cred Gray, putting on 
his spectacles to make sure work of 
it, “ what devilry is all this? Can that 
be Al eh? By the Lord, it is. 
What! *t you swear you would 


never put to n in 
John’s pets ana didn’t ret my 
stick along with you for no other 
you are 


reason? and now there 
again in statu quo?” i 
“ Ob, very true,” cried Allsop, 
* but I changed my mind, I 
better of it, and came back again. 
ye, Gaffer,” said Buckram, 
“ as to your pretending to keep the 
books any longer, ’tis all gammon, 
as you know; but it shall never 
be said I am the man to turn an 
old friend out of doors without a 
penny in his purse. Come round to 


‘the back-door quietly, without ma- 


king a fool of yourself there before 
the windows, and you shall have the 
key of the privy to keep, with six- 
pence a-day to yourself, and the run 
of the pantry.” 

*T would have moved your pity to 
see how bitterly Gray cried when he 
saw that he was choused by these 

teful villains. *Twas 
said, to-be so treated in his old age 
by fellows who, but for him, would 
never have feathered their neste as 
they had done, and who, he th t, 
should have been ready to run 
errands any day, with peas in their 
shoes, at a moment’s notice. 

* Oh, for that matter,” said Buck- 
vam, drawing in his horns, and shut- 
ting down the window, “ let every 
one take eare of himself—as the jack- 
ass said when he danced among the 
chickens.” ' 
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* Peace with his soul, Heaven, if it be thy will.” 


I must either have been weaker, 
or the opiate stronger than the doc- 
‘tor ex , for it was near mid- 

ht before I awoke. Although 
' very low and faint, I felt much 
refreshed and invigorated. For some 
time I lay enjoying the coolness of 
the night air, and listening to the 
of the crickets, in the cre- 
vices of the lofty roof. There was 
-not the smallest noise besides to be 
heard in the house, and every thing 
without was — still. At my 
bedside, on the —— stood 
a small old-fashioned ebony table 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with 
several phials, a bottle of wine ap- 
, and glasses on it, an open 
am e leaves kept down on one 
side by a most enticing uncut pine- 
ie, and a large brown wax can- 
burning dimly in its tall massive 
silver estick. A chair of the 
‘same substance and antique charac- 
ter, and richly carved, was set be- 
side this table, over the high perpen- 
dicular back of which hung a sea- 
man’s jacket, and a black silk necker- 
chief, as if the wearer had recently 
been beside me, and very 
possibly watching me. I listened— 
all continued silent, and I turned, 
but still with great pain, towards 
the open window or balcony that 
projected mip FP am — 
neighbour oroughfare. e 
ry wae ge onal the 
casement, and with a sensation of 
ineffable pleasure, I gloated on the 
bright stars beyond, deep set into 
the dark blue sky, while the cool 
t breeze, with the odour 
the pine-apple, breathed gently, 
and, oh! how passing sweetly, on 
my feverish temples ! 
the rienced in 


From 

moving, I onl half round, 
and therefore hep in a position that 
prevented my seeing more than the 

part of the large window; 
but I gradually moved myself, so as 
to lie more on —e. “ Heaven 
and earth, there he is again!” My 
heart fluttered and beat audibly. My 


Second Part of Henry VI. 


breathing became impeded and irre- 
gular, and large drops of ice-cold 
perspiration burst from my forehead 
and face; for there, with his head 
leaning on his hand, his arm resting on 
the window- sill, and motionless as the 
timber on which he reclined, his 
beautiful features upturned towards 
the pale cold moon, and ful! in the 
stream of her mild effulgence, sat the 
apparition of young Henry de Wal- 
den ! I tried to speak; but my breath 
failed, and a sudden giddiness came 
over me. “I am gone at last,” 
thought . “ I know what his com- 
ing twice betokens—Henry, I will 
soon be with you!” 
SO On he 

I had fainted away. When I again 
opened my eyes, | was so dizzy and 
confused, that I did not know where 
I was. My wound was giving me 
a , and L turned round with 

fficulty on my other side, towards 
where the table stood. Believing 
that I was fast dying, and that I 
should soon be “a thing immortal 
as itself,’ I did not even start now 
when I saw the same figure seated 
at the table, apparently reading. 
“ The third time,” thought I—“ it 
should be so—it should be so— 
Heaven receive my repentant soul!” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and another figure, dressed like a 
seaman, slid into the room. As he 
approached the table, the apparition 
of the young midshipman slowly 
lifted its head, and peered into the 
darkness. Apparently it could not 
make out what approached, for the 
ghost now took up the snuffers, 
and snuffed the candle as. scienti- 
fically as if it had been bred a scene- 
shifter. 

“ Confound these old-fashioned 
snuffers, the spring is broken !” 

My eyes opened at this, wider, I 
believe, than they had ever done be- 
fore, and my ears tingled. “ Whata 
speech from an itant of the 
other world!” th tI. 

“Oh! is it you, Joe Peak?” quoth 
the handsome spectre ; “ why do you 
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villain ? Hush—off with these heavy 
shoes of po, and come and sit 
down, will ye?” 

Master Joey, who I knew was in the 
body as yet, at any rate, now came 
forward into the light, and drawing 
a chair, sat down fronting the appa- 
rition. 

* Well, Henry, my lad, how is the 
Ly gr ae 
* A good deal—if that old French 
medico has not poisoned him out- 
right with laudanum. He has slept 
since twelve at noon—and what’s 
the hour now, Joey ?” 
* Gone par ‘bells—so go and 
turn. in, De Walden, and I will take 


my spell here.” 
« Phank you, and so I will. But 
here, take a glass of vin-de-grave ;” 


and to my great wonderment, the 
spectre and the man of flesh hobbed 
and nobbed together, with all the 
comfort in life. “ Have you seen 
Lennox this afternoon ?” 

* Yes, I saw him about eight o’- 
clock,” said Peak ; “ the alcalde has 
given up all the money that was 
taken from”—here he nodded to- 
wards me—“ when he was stabbed 
by the ragamuffin he had fleeced.” 

“ If ever I set foot within a gam- 
bling-house gral thought I,—but 
finding myself their topic, I lay still, 
and listened attentively. 

“ How very extraordinary,” con- 
tinued Joey, “ that Lennox, on his 
way from Mr M——’s to the wharf, 
should have stumbled on the little 
man, with the ruffian in the very act 
of rifling him.” 

“ Why, he did not rifle me,” said 
I, faintly. They both started, and 
looked towards me. “He did not 
rob me, for I distinctly recollect his 
starting off when he stabbed me.” 

“ Ay, sir, that was to see if he had 
been sure in his blow—for Lennox 
came on him after he returned, just 
as he struck his stiJetto into you the 
second time, as you lay on the 
ground, and after having with the 
speed of thought seized the bdolsa 
with the doubloons.” 

“ Wounded me twice! Upon my 
honour,” said I, fumbling in my bo- 
som, “ and so he has—the villain.” 

Mr Peak continued—‘“ From the 
marine’s account, he himself had a 

tough job of it, for if he had not got 
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steal in and startle one so, you little 


hold of the , hed d 
during the he would have 
been done for, in place of having 
Jinished the bravo.” 
“ Finished the bravo! Is the man: 
who wounded me dead, then ?”’ 
_ “ Not. yet, sir,” continued Mr 


Peak. “ But he cannot live, I hear 
—Lennox made sure work of it. He 
told me himself, that in his despera- 
tion he passed the knife into him 
until his thumb was stopped by his 
ribs—none of your back blows, but. 
a straight thrust—a regular pig-but- 
cher’s slide, sir.” 

“ Pig-butcher’s slide! how clase 
sical! If hehad not deserved it,” said. 
I, “ I would have been sorry that a 
fellow-creature’s blood had been 
shed even in my defence.” 

“ No, no,” Lg web Mehegyny Bh 
was, more properly s »in Len- 
nox’s pith ra sy the villain, 
not content with killing you, as he 
thought he had done, and robbing 
you besides, would most assuredly 
have served the poor Scotchman the. 
same way, if he had not been before- 
hand with him.” 

“ But where is Lennox ?” 

“ The town. guard, who had heard 
the row, came up just as he had. 
mastered his opponent, sir; and the 
poor fellow, with great discretion, 
made no attempt to escape, so he is, 
now a prisoner, along with the 
wounded man; but he is quite cool 
and collected, and, the moment you 
can give your evidence, there is not 
the smallest doubt but he will be 
instantly released.” 

* And yourself, De Walden—by 
what miracle do I see you here?” — 

“ By next toa miracle indeed, my 
dear sir,” said he, smiling; then, 
with an altered countenance, he con- 
tinued—* The worst amongst us, sir, 
is yet not a fiend—no human heart is 
Poy my evil—and I owe my life 
to the very man who tried to take 
yours—to the fellow who stabbed 
you, sir. But I am forgetting my- 
self al er—you must take your 
draught again, sir, and to-morrow 
forenoon you shall know all. In the 


meantime I must entreat you to take 
some rest if you can, and. I will go 
and turn in. 

“Tsay, De Walden, what is that 


dro there ?’”” 
a are always making slope 





iy bigs " 





Joe,” said the other, as he rose to’ 
+ Bela lee cota 
“ Spilt,” rejoined Peak, “ hand me 
the for, by th I be- 
ligye that the captain Inmnscl fe apt 
ng not te entirely spilt— 
‘True enough; the wound in my 


which, alth ot the 
breast, which, scoped vr tee 


* wilt be to find you so much 


Bandages and Tat, and the apert 

an and as the < 

tion was a very le one, I was 

to rights ; but I took 

and asked for no more in- 

formation that night. De Walden 
now rose and wished me 

as little Peak took charge of 

deck, “ You are to call MrsGerard 


w, little vi 
speak oie wend; even if he de- 


“Bab, yoube hanged, De Walden,” 
ago, satietied and thankful for what 
I now did kuow, and in the of 

all to-morrow, T the 


ar Slope is Ty on my sound side, 

in Elysium. 

P '* * * * cubes 
Next , when I awoke, the 


sun had y risen, and shone 


the open casement. 
Several bck femal domestis tog 
busy setting room in w 

lay in order, and a middle-aged re- 


le- white woman, em- 

REF ign agen occupied the 

chair in which the ghost of De Wal- 
den sat the previous night, while 
busied in the ethereal occupation of 
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fally refreshed this morning. Pray, 
aré you one of the family 

“No, sir; 1 am the wife of thé 
captain of the American brig, whose 
crew you saved from perishing of 
thirst.’ 


“ What! are you the poor womati 
bry! I found in the cabin with her 


“T am, sir, and I hope Heaven 
will reward youforit. My husband 
has been here often, sir, to enquire 
after you. His vessel is consigned 
to Mr Duquesné, sir; how happy he 

etter, 
when he calls at dinner-time to 
day! " 

How came it that I was carried 
into this house—Mr Duquesné’s, f 
believe—a Frenchman, from the 
name?” 

“ You were wounded close to it, 
sir, and your servant, thinking you 
were dying, requested the guard who 
had taken the man who stabbed you, 
te allow you to be carried in here; 
and I thank Heaven, captain, that 
you have fallen into such good hands, 
and that I have had it in my power 
to be of some use to you, as a sick- 
nurse.” 

To let the reader behind the cur- 
tain without more palaver, I shall 
bring my log up to the present 
epeaking in three words or so :—Mr 

quesné, in whose hospitable man< 
sion I now lay badly wounded, was 
a French merchant of high repute in 
Havanna. He was 4 widower, and 
had an only daughter, Sophie, the 
beautiful branette that I had seen 
hanging over De Walden at the ea- 
sel. é manager of his New York 
establishment, an American gentle- 
man of thé name of Hudson, whose 
son. was a lieutenant in the Yankee 
ite anchored in the port, was at 
this time, with his wife and daughter, 
on a visit to him, having come down 
in the man-of-war. Mr Hudson had 
a twofold object in this visit, first, 
to arrange some mercantile transac- 
tions with his partner ; and secondly, 
to take f a large coffee 
r , that he had lately inherited 
eh pene a len 
u and Helen Hud- 
were bosom , aceording 
to the rule observed in all similar 
cases; and as for the gentlemen of 
family, Mr Duquésné, the papa, 
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was a stout but very handsome man, 
y about fifty. He did not, in 
tost remote degree, fall in with 
oné’s notions of a Frenchman ; verily 
I would have sworn he never had 
eaten a frog in his life: He was 
—— well-bred, spoke Eng- 
ish tolerably, and Spanish perfe 
well; and, under Providence, I have 
to thank him that I am now inditing 
this authentic record. Had | been 
his own son, he could not have had 
me more tenderly cared for. Mr 
Hudson was a tall, sallow person, 
with a good dash of the Yankee in 
his outward man, and a little flavour 
of the same in his accent and phra- 
seology; but an upright merchant, 
well read in the literature of the day, 
a tolerable linguist, and more liberal 
in. his opinions than most of his 
countrymen. He had travelled a 
good deal on the Continent, and had 
spent three years in England, partly 
for his wife’s health, and partly for 
the education of his only daughter, 
Helen. But his wife was, without 
exception, one of the most ladylike 
rsons I ever beheld. She was an 
eiress of one of the best families in 
Philadelphia, and in her youth had 
been a uty; even now she was 
an exceedingly fine woman, very 
tall, with fine dark hair and eyes, 
and a most delicate complexion. Her 
smile was absolutely irresistible. 
“ But, Master Benjie, let us have a 
= po enfin — Helen Hudson, 
om you have taken so much pains 
not to describe.” we 

“ All in good time, mon ami—all 
in good time; but here comes De 
Walden.” 

“ Good-morning, n—youseem 
much better; Mrs Hudson has Doc- 
tor Delaville’s permission to offer 
ee coffee and toast this morn- 


g- 

“ Well, do you know, I think I 
could eat it.” 

Breakfast was accordingly brought, 
and I made a deuced one. Ex- 
cellent coffee, bread most beautiful, 
all the concomitants delicate in the 
extreme; even the cool water in the 


small porous earthen jar that flanked 

@ magnificent red snapper, was an 

rage at oe engl iz very — 

grasping e neck o 

pn was the at oe 
@ Jews eye. 

«So, Master De Walden, shake 
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hands, will ye, that I may be 
you are flesh 
tell me how came it 


“ The only way that I can account 
for it, my dear sir,” said the hand- 


some young fellow, la » * is, 
that I suppose I am used 10S delet 
death,” (“I would not’ hear thine 
enemy say 80,” quoth I1;) “ however, 
my tale is easily told :— 

“ You remember, sir, that I was 
standing 


srthe reef ?’ 
regular souse, and must have sank 
some way, but I never lost my re- 
collection; when I rose amidst the 
breakers on the bar, I found m 
in the very thick of the wreck 
schooner, and close to me, 
r devils clinging to her main- 
m, with the sea over 
them every moment. One 
presently parted company and dis- 
appeared; and finding that the spar 
was anchored by the topping 
and ee to the hull of the 
vessel that swamped, oo of 
which as yet held sogethér, left it, 
and struck out for a large piece of 
wreck, apparently several deck 
lanks, kept together by of two 
ams, when the deck had blown up. 
I reached it, and found two men 
already on it,—one of them a Spa- 
niard, the other an Englishman, as 
he instantly addressed me in Eng» 
lish, in answer to some sudden ex- 
ape ne of as chem first clam- 
ng on to My sur- 
priest this was great, ond 80 
was his, I make no doubt; but the 
poste ser was more su 
sing than all, for another sea rolled 
over us, and the Spaniard alone re- 
mained. The next moment I saw 
my countryman struggling in the 
water close to me, but so weak that 
it was élear he must instantly sink 
if not succoured. As FE looked, a 


ie 


piece of a sweep, belonging to the 
schooner, surge het me, and 
nearly drove me my gered I 
caught it, and shoving the to 
the drowning man, some dan- 
ger of being unroosted myself in the 
attempt, it reached him : he held on, 


eo more oo 
ever, and sane weemed veh 

















y he said true, only I 
did not much admire his manners in 
the declaration ; indeed, I soon per- 
ceived that his physical endurance 
and bodily strength were greatly su- 


Dtatheniobe sneeon 
the. of the trio, he 
almost. dead from fa or fear, 
and we could get no tance from 
him either by advice or labour—that 
unless we could get the piece of the 
wreck we clung to out of the broken 
water, we must inevitably be washed 
off and perish. With one accord, we 
fo oy P engetvons to hold up the 
sweep, 80 as to expose 
teehee of it to the land- wind, and in 
a few minutes we had the inexpres- 
sible delight to find that we had slid 
out into smooth water. Cold com- 
fort, you ‘will say, to find ourselves 
drifting out to sea, on so frail a con- 
veyance; but the escape from imme- 
diate impending death made one of 
us, at least, most thankful to Heaven 
for the chance of escape, however 
slender, thus proconned. to us, - 
my j ent told me at 
et ae hs would prove, in 
all human likelihood, nothing more 
than a reprieve, and that none of the 
longest. When the day broke, the 
eze,as you may remember, shift- 
“ed and blew on shore again, where, 
by the aid of the sweep blade, once 
mere we landed about noon, faint 


which was most violent, and fatigue. 
The seaman I had saved was a 
| and. exceedingly powerful 
man, with immense whiskers, and 
his strong but very handsome fea- 
tures bronzed almost black by the 
.’ His limbs were beautifully 
lded, and he had the chest and 
of a Hercules; both he and 
other poor creature, who came 
more dead than alive, were 

white trowsers, and shirts 
some blue cotton stuff, and 
long Spanish knife stuck 
ed silk sashes. ‘ What is 
now ?’ said I to my new 


; but he by this time had got 
stout him, and’ pretended 
not up me, con- 


3 


THs 


tail 


EF 
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fining himself to Spauish in his re- 

ply. ‘ Now, that won’t do, my good 
sir, I said; ‘ you spoke as good 
English on these planks there as I 

do, and you understood me well 

enough when I called to you to lay 
hold of the blade of the sweep, 
when’—— 

*** T was drowning, you would say, 
young gentleman,’ interjected he of 
the sash and stiletto. ‘It is very 
true I am an Englishman, and you 
will find me not ungrateful, although, 
Heaven knows, the life you have pre- 
served is na boon to’—he checked 
himself and proceeded— But it is 
lucky for you that you have made a 
friend of me, for otherwise, although 
you have esca the perils of the 
sea, you could not have eschewed: 
the certain death that would now 
await you, from those you must 
mingle with, were it not that I am 
here to ward it off.’ 

* And time it was indeed for him to 
make some demonstration in my be- 
half, for the half-drewned devil, that 
we had been the means of saving 
between us, by getting the wreck to 
shore, now began, like a wasp that 
you have picked out of a honey-pot, 
to look at me very ominously, and 
to fumble with his long knife. _My 

rotector, noticing that I shrunk 

ehind him, for I was altogether un- 
armed, immediately said something 
sternly to his companion in Spanish; 
and the other continuing to grumble, 
he made a sudden 2 des at his 
knife, and cast it from him as far as 
he could into the sea. 

“ * Now, young gentleman,’ said 
my preserver, ‘I don’t care who 
you are, although I conceive I am 
not wrong in ——e you to be a 
midshipman of that infernal felucca 
that has been the cause of ruining 
me and my hopes; but, notwith- 
standing; if I can help it, you shall 
come to no harm ; so lend a hand, let 
us haveasearch for water—there must 
be some hereabout in the crevices 
of the rocks above high- water mark, 
brackish though it may be—and I will 
try to pick up some sea-birds’ eggs. 
Antonio!’ shouted he, in a voice of 
authority, to the other man who had 
hung astern, ‘ venga el fuego.’ 

“ By this time he had several pieces 
of driftwood in his hand, and having 
secured the flint and steel which the 
Spaniard had in a small bag, that he 
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carried at his waist for lighting hie 
segar, he put them in his pocket; and 
the y personage who had taken 
a fancy to scour his steel in my bris- 
ket, and I, separated to look for wa- 
ter. It was not long before I suc- 
ceeded, and setting up a shout, my 
two allies were soon beside me. The 
Englishman now spread the tinder 
on the rock, where the hot sun in- 
stantly dried it. He then struck a 
light, and taking half a dozen wild 
sea-fowls’ eggs out of the net bag 
that he usually were his hair in, we 
roasted them, and found them deu- 
cedly fishy, but palatable enough, 
under the circumstances, and having 
drank of the water in the crevice, we 
immediately proceeded, much re- 
freshed, towards the bank of the 
river, where I had so unceremoni- 
ously parted company the previous 
night. 

“I cannot tell with what bitterness 
of heart I turned as we left the beach, 
and, shading my-eyés with my hand 
from the intolerable glare of the glass- 
like sea, beheld the felucca and fri- 
gate communicating in the offing. I 
felt like a criminal under sentence of 
death, and the time of execution 
close at band. But I had no alterna- 
tive. was utterly impracti- 
cable; and, making a merit of neces- 
sity, I endeavoured to assume an air 
of confidence in my fierce-looking 
guide, although, Heaven knows, I was 
inwardly shrinking from him with 
instinctive abhorrence. 

“ When we arrived at the shore of 
the river, we found a group of five 
negroes, who were apparently watch- 
ing the motions of the vessels out at 
sea. They and my conductors com- 
muned together in bad Spanish for a 
minute. I could not well make out 
what they said, but it evidently re- 
lated to some more of the schooner’s 
crew having been saved, and pre- 
sently we did see three miserable half- 
drowned-looking creatures shove out 
from beyond a small headland of the 


river above us, ina canoe, and paddle 

into the stream, with an intention, 

epparently, of crossing to the other 
e 


side; but the tide was by this time 
too strong for them, weak as they 
were, and was setting them fastdown 


on = bar. 7 
“ My companion, seeing 
them in doubs hather to put about 
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or push across, hailed. This made 
them lie on their paddles to recon- 
noitre us. They seemed instantly to 
make him out, oe a wire of 
re ition, they pulled as rapidly as 
heir exliaucted A som would Iet them 
towards us, until they floated in the 
dead water under the bank, within 
pistol-shot. But the sight of me seem- 
ed to stagger them a bit. 

“* Quien es, quien es el mucha- 
cho?’—(Who is he—who is the 
youngster ?)—said one of them. 

“* One of the crew of the felucca 
that fell overboard whenthe schooner 
went to pieces on the bar.’ 

“ * But are you sure there are no 
more of the English villains on shore, 
captain ?° 

© Quite certain—not one ;—80 ap- 

roach, will ye, and take us off.’— 

ut they still hung in the wind, until 
my protector, om | temper, sun 
out, with a ferocity in his tone an 
manner that made me start, ‘ You 
cowardly hounds—you beasts—what 
do you fear? You see the coast is 
clear—that there is no one near us. 
One cuchilado [blow with a knife}, 
and the boy is dead at my feet.’ Still 
they seemed irresolute, and, finding 
it bad policy to threaten men he 
could not reach, he tried the other 
tack, and turned to the man beside us. 
* Speak, Pedro, and tell them I say 
true.’ 

“ The man, who had as much rea- 
son to dread being left alone on the 
shore as we had, instantly did so, and 
presently they took us on board, and 
with our aid the canoe was safely 
taken across, and subsequently up 
the river; so that, by the time the 
night fell, we were again at the ruins 
of the house that was burned in the 
attack, and abreast of the polacre 
brig, that lay sunk where we had left 
her. 

“ I shall remember until my dying 
day the fierce looks of the survivors 
of the polacre’s crew, who we found 
omnes in getting up a temporary 
roof of palm branches over a corner 
of the ruined building, while I saw 
that it was by no means certain that 
the person who had promised me 
protection would be able to keep his 
word. 

“ As the night fell, a large fire was 
lit in the centre of the open space 
where the Fetish temple stood, soon 

s ' 
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after. whith several 


and 
belonged to a latge 
slaver ny fare and having 
heard on the previous 

they had descended as scouts to as+ 
certain the cause; but “eo = 


ore they vVertured 

and until they had been as: 

sured by a native canoe that the Bri- 

re entirely out of the 
ver. 

“Information as to their inténtions 

was every thing to me, sd | deters 

mined to conceal my knowl of 


t though it might be, 
wool Gbekeo's } 


ves and savages, of 

large fire cast a bright 
I endeavoured to appear calm 
collected, and to avoid fixing 


the speaker, whoever he 
be, 


h, God knows, I 
drank in every word I could make 
out, whilé my alarm fearfully con 


strued many that I did not under: 


stand. 
“ By this time it was quite dark, 


and my new associates havi 
* Saige jar Of ai oh bee dy was 
S| nish brandy 
produced, and each man had a por- 
tion served to him by one of the 
black fellows, who walked round 
the circle with @ small drinking 
hollowed out of a gourd or cala! > 
followed by another dingy, more 
than half-naked devil, carrying a 
larger vessel of the same kind, full 
of abotninably bad water. 

“ The 
in the cen 

** Jose Ribas,’ said he, ina steady 
determined tone, acefully  yét 
firmly himself on his right 
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lishman now stood up 


[Sept 
Auna before you, in these four mew 
and — you need hot be 
told, im consequence of the 
wreck of my schooner, | am a ruined 
man—doh’t forée me to become a 
desperate one. You are now, José 
Ribas, commanding officer of the 
Maria; in es of poor Ise- 
doro Ladron’s death, and you alse 
know that you have not hands left 
ef your own to run her out to Ha 
vanna. Now; I will join you with my 
people here, on one condition,’ 
* “* You inust join us on any ¢on 
dition,’ grumbled several of the white 
jards, ‘ We shall not go to sea 
with Jése Ribas as our captain, un- 
less you are with wus. He is ano 
muchacho, [a mere boy;)] so name 
ur condition, captain; he must 
and shall subscribe to it at once.’ 
“* Then it is simply this—this 
young Englishman saved my life 
when I was sinking—ay, after he had 
fallen overboard from his own vessel, 
and had nothing between himeelf 
and death but the plank he clung to, 
He saved my life You know, since 
the cuast now swarms with enemies, 
that you will need my Acip—you 
know it.’ 
*** Si, sites cierto, cierto.’ 
“*Then this young Englishman 
must neither be injured, nor left 
amongst the savages here. He must 
with us. Ay, yOu tay threaten, 
t i¢ & the price of my services.’ 
“Suddenly they all appeared to 
acquiesce. 
“* Sohere, give meanother knife.’ — 
Heé crossed them= (Hamlet, thought 


-I)==* Swear by the blessed Mary, 
bl peer of your poleere, that it 
‘ hot 


be your fault if he be not 
safély landed at Havana.’ 
** But he will inform on us to the 


‘eomisionados [(cominissioners}] at 


Havaniia when we get there.’ 

* «He will hot,’ rejoined he fierce- 
ly" He shell not’ Then turiing to 
me" You ntleman, bear me 
out; your life depends on it. Pro- 
misé you will in ho way bring them 
into trouble if you eah help it.’ 

“1 did so. 

"* There, hé prothises, and I will 
bé afiswerable for him that he keeps 
his word—s6 sweat.’ 

“They took the oath, and each 
one of the white Spaniards, the sur- 
vivors of the two Créws, now redt- 
ced to twenty-three, shook hands 











and kissed the crossed 
cordial p> Beare ai 
were as as ets. 

“Shortly after we all lay down to 
the exception of one of 
, who stood sentry until 
relieved by another. 

“ About twelve at night I awoke. 
The moon was shining clear and 
bright overhead, and sparkling in the 
clustered dewdrops that hung thick+ 
ly on the laurel-like bushes around 
us, and dropped from the overhang- 
ing trees in showers of diamonds, at 


ev swell of the ing nights 
wind. passing nig 


* The buzz and murmur; indescri- 
bable to one who has never heard it, 
of the myriads of living things, crick- 
ets, lizards, and insects, and 
night-flies, of innumerable varieties, 
blended with the moaning of the 
tivéer, as it rushed in the distance; 
while the loud croak of the tree-toad, 
and the whistle.of a large lizard, 
would for a moment gush out from 
the lulling monotony, clear and dis- 
tinct, like a Jouder night-cry above 
the declining hum of a distant city. 

* There was something touchingly 
melancholy in the aspect of nature, 
and as I on the ferocious bri- 

nds that lay around me, the mild 

t floating over their brawny and 
half-naked figures, and glancing on 
their knives and arms, and perceived 
that they all slept, gently, as so many 
inoffensive and innocent children, 
could I forget they were men like 
myself ? 

“But there was one there who did 
not sl it was the Englishman 
who taken me under his pro- 
tection. He was sitting about three 
fathoms apart from the men, under 
the shadow of a wild tamarind-tree, 
whose small el t leaves, shaped 
like those of the’ sensitive plant, 
were not sufficient to prevent the 
moonlight ing through them, 

in flick beams on 

notice he 

turned upwards towards heaven. 
His P= moved, and he withdrew 
one of his hands on which he had 
leant, as he sat on the ground, and 
1 at on ea ey — 

right drops chased e 

other across his face, but whether 
they were dew. es, that the 
‘breeze had shaken from the tree 


i 


“gbove, or tears of repentance for a‘ down by the stems of two large 






oe can only now be known 
to that Al % who search« 
eth the heart. he has knelt. 
Is he praying? For a minute his 
attitude was one of deep devotion : 
his hands were clasped under his 
chin, and his head was bent towards 
the ground. Presently he clasped 
both hands on the crown of his head, 
and bent forward as if there had 
been a weight crushing his temples 
to the earth. I could see his chest 
heave, and heard him sob audibly; 
and two of my senses must have 
oy as or I now heard several 
tears drop with a tiny tap, tap, 
anit t the withered leaves, and 
sparkle as they fell in the pure 
moonlight. Anon a wreath of white 
mist floated up from the river, and 
obscured the moon. The noxious 
exhalation was like to suffocate 
us, as it  coggened settled down 
so thick, that every thing seem- 
ed magnified and dim as when seen 
through a winter’s fog in Eng- 
land. “‘ Ay,’ said he bitterly, as he 
raised his head, and dropped his 
hands by his side, ‘we have had 
none of the fen-damp the whole 
night, until this moment; but what 
other answer to my prayers could I 
look for ?’ 
~“ One of the men here dwoke. He 
started like a guilty thing, and 
drawing his large cloak over his 
shoulders, hé cast a rapid and sus- 
picious glance around him, and lay 
down once more—whether to sleep 
or not, I cannot tell. 

“The day broke, the sea-breeze set 
in, the sun shone cheerily, even on 
that dreary river’s bank, and rolled 
off the heavy fog-bank that had over- 
laid us like a p cold shroud in 
the night, and all was bustle again. 

“Another slaver came down the 
tiver this forenoon, Her water-casks 
were instantly had on deck, and 
bunged tightly, and at low water 
stowed away in the stranded = 
lacre’s hold, and secured just under 
the beams, along with the whole of 
her own, similarly prepared ; so that 
when the next tide made, and 
flowed into her, she floated, and was 
towed by the boats of both vessels 
into one of the numberless muddy 
creeks, that opened like so man 
dirty lanes from the river on ea¢ 

side; at the ebb, she was hove 


careened. It was found 
shot fired into the hold, 
sunk her, had only dama- 
of the larboard 

were soon removed, 
substantially replaced; and 
a week she was at an- 

in the river, with wood, water, 
and provisions on, board, and all 
o of slaves. 

lishman, during the whole 

of this period, was the prime mover. 
His energy and skill astonished me; 


Spaniards submitted to his reckless, 
nay, savage way of knocking them 
about, but a look was always suffi- 
cient to check their grumblin 
At length every thing was ready for 
a start—the slaves taken on board, 
and secured—and both vessels, the 
brig that had assisted us, and the 
po dropped down to within 
two miles of the bar, ready for sea. 
“ I confess I did not perceive so 
much suffering among the poor kid- 
napped savages as | expected. Few 
of them seemed to regret wag. 
Africa; in fact, the bitterness o 
parting from home and friends was 
over with most of them, as none 
were natives of the coast; and as 
they had been badly lodged, and 
worse fed, on shore, with the agree- 
able variety of being decimated 
every now and then as a sacrifice to 
the Fetish, the comparative improve- 
ment of their condition on board—so 
far as the supply of their animal 
wants, and asound sleep, went, even 
although the last was taken in a 
crowded hold, savouring of any thing 
but otto of roses—seemed to render 
them more joyous than I had seen 
them while cooped up in the depdts 
on the river’s banks. Itis true, that 
in consequence of our attack, the 
cargo was by no means so large as 
it would otherwise have been, so the 
r creatures had more room. 
“We sailed, and kept well away to 
the southward, for two reasons; first, 
to stear clear of you, and, secondly, 
to fall in with the breeze, which is 
stronger at this season of the year 
in that direction than more norther- 


ne 


ly. In both objects we succeeded, 


we arrived here a week before 
you, and must therefore have esca- 
the calms and light winds that 


you, 
“ We fell in with several vessels 
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in our voyage, all of which we out- 
sailed but one. It was an English 
eighteen-gun brig, that beat us fairl 
going free, and kept way so well wi 
us on a wind, that the captain beat 
te quarters, piped the hammocks 
up, triced up the boarding nettings, 
and saw all clear for action. He had 
continued very kind to me through- 
out the voyage, giving me a cot in 
his own cabin ; but he was, notwith- 
tanding, morose and melancholy, 
| se mixing much even with-his 
own officers; on the occasion of 
our being chased, however, his eye 
lightened, his brow smoothed and 
expanded, and his whole features 
expressed a joy, mixed with the 
sternest determination, that I had 
never seen them wear before. And 
this increased as our chance of 
escape diminished; for when he 
finally saw that the sloop was fore- 
reaching on us, and most probably 
would weather us next tack, he be- 
came absolutely frantic with delight, 
and walked rapidly about the deck, 
laughing and rubbing his hands, to 
the unutterable surprise of the 
trembling crew, who were grouped 
at quarters, staring one moment in 
fear and dread at the enemy, who 
was jamming them up in the wind, 
and the next at their extraordinary 
captain. 
“ «What can he mean?” said they— 
* he will be hanged if we are taken 
—he runs more risk than we do— 
what cause of joy can he have ?’ 
No one could answer the question. 
“ The Englishman had trained, as 
carefully and fully as time would 
admit during the voyage, about fifty 
Corromantee negroes, the bravest 
race of all Central Africa, to the 
guns, and he now suddenly desired 
them to be piped on deck, and sent 
to quarters. Jose Ribas, the su- 
perseded mate of the polacre, de- 
murred to this, and the murmurs 
amongst the crew increased. ‘ Why 
bring the negroes on deck, captain?’ 
said he—‘ our game is to confine our 
endeavours to trying to escape, and 
not to fight; you must be aware that 
we have no chance with that English 
sloop of war down to leeward there.’ 
“The man he spoke to, at this 
turned round on him with the most 
withering and hellish expression 
of countenance that I ever beheld. 
‘ I did not ask to command this 





ost ba know I did not— 
now since I have taken that un- 

t for task upon me, it is not in 
a moment like the present that I 
will resign it; so forward to your 
station, Jose Ribas,” he sung out 
eat ond waren , as he drew a pis- 
tol from his belt, and cocked it, 
* or, by the God that made me, I will 
send this bullet through your cow- 
ardly heart.’ 

“The man slunk away forward, 
holding up the palm of his hand 
to the side of his face, as if he 
had expected to be fired at, and 
jog he might thereby ward off 
the bullet. I saw that the devil 
within him was fairly roused, al- 
though the demoniacal mirth, for- 
merly exhibited, now gave way to a 
stern composure, that seemed to awe 
the rough and boisterous crew over 
which he held control, into the most 
abject submission. They imme- 
diately got the trained slaves on 
deck, and there were the piebald 
groups, half-clad whites, and entirely 
naked blacks, clustered round the 
guns, more frightened apparently for 
their captain than the enemy down 
to leeward. The polacre carried 
twelveeighteen-pound medium guns, 
a description of cannon between a 
carronade and long gun, much in 
use amongst the contraband slavers ; 
but she was pierced for twenty. 
Both vessels were on the starboard 


tack, so it was the larboard guns 
that in the peonent instance were cast 


loose. After the captain had care- 
fully taken the bearings of the brig, 
by a compass that he had placed on 
the capstan, he made one or two 
quick turns fore and aft on the quar- 
terdeck, with his hands behind his 
back, and his eyes fixed on the deck, 
as if he were finally making up his 
mind what course to pursue. 

“ ¢ The brig has hoisted an English 
ensign and pennant, sir,’ said one 
of the crew. He took no notice of 
the man, who immediately slunk 
away to his gun again. 

_ ™* Are the guns double-shotted ?’ 
at | said he, without disconti- 
nuing his walk, or raising his head. 

“* No,’ said Jose Ribas. 

“ ¢ Then double-shot them instant- 
ly? is was ea < nye get the 
two long guns aft, and train them 
through the stern chase ports, and 
get two of the larboard guns over 
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dyually prompey. shovel, Ohmagh 
rom 
the broailside on the enemy po 
thus disarmed of three guns, to the 
surprise and great dismay of the 
Spaniards, who did not seem to 
en — to — of his tactics, 
and, privateer on, began again 
to qremblé in their gizzards. ‘Si- 
lence, men, secure the guns to lee- 
ward there, and over to the starboard 
uns, do you hear—quick.’ In an 
nstant, the mbling ceased, and 
the command was obeyed. ‘ Boat- 
swain, call away the sail trimmers, 
and see all clear to let go every thing 
by the run, when I give the word to 
shorten sail.’ 

“ By this time a squall was rough- 
ening the sea to windward, and pre- 
sently white crests began to break 
amidst the dark water. He jumped 
on one of the guns, and took a long 
steady look in the quarter from 
whence he seemed to expect the 
wind to come, shading his eyes from 
the sun with his hand. e sloop 
at this moment fired at us, and every 
hand on deck but himself looked out 
anxiously to see where the shot 
dropped. He never moved. An- 
other puff of white smoke from the 
sloop, and this time the bullet struck 
the water close under our mar- 
tingale, and recochetted along the 
sea across our bows. Seeing we 
were within , the sloop of war 
now let fly her whole broadside; and 
presently several ropes that were 
taught enough before, were stream- 


‘ing out like pennants, but no serious 


damage was sustained. 

“We were, if any thing, lying closer 
to the wind than our antagonist, but 
she was going faster through the 
water, and forereached on us so 
far as to be before our beam by this 
time. The squall was now very 
near us, and neither vessel had taken 
in sail, but it was evident that this 
must soon be done, as we were lying 
over so as to bury our lee 8 in 
the water, and both vessels were 
tearing through it like smoke, the 
water flashing up and roaring at our 
bows. 

__ “ The captain was still standing on 
the gun, one moment looking at the 
squall, the next casting his eyes up- 
wards, to see how the spars 

the strain, and now, at the very mo- 
ment when the strength of the former 





ance earnestly at the co 
amidst the thick 
weather. We had now bore up dead 
before the wind, and were running, 
poh cher judge, directly’ for 


- Tntnetber minate, we dimly dis- 

‘first “the stern and after- 

sails of our antagonist, and then the 

whole hull, in the very thickest of the 

squall, but scarcely visible amongst 

the white spray and drift. She was 

now under her reefed topsails and 

courses, but still onthe same tack: 

etre Ba aan Rasen begat og 
ning, hands topgaliant 


"Rarely these brigands won't have 
8 won 


our 
wind also; but we were too quick 
for her, and were now, as she was 
in the very act of wearing, within the 
chuck of a biscuit of her tafferel. By 
Ge ciaguet renkdile, Vix ted 
our t e, 
ae ae, was now opposed to 
the enemy. ‘ Fire!” sung out the 
captain, in a voice that made me 
start again. Heaven have mercy on 
eds. ond baer dlun axe sloop decks 
rattle, ee es deck, 
and | her hull, but 
sabi Gow vo che were rouud, ThE 
squall now came berciorty Tayaty 
by of Lean we An 
; Tun,’ was the next 
t down came e sail in the po- 
to impinge ‘on but the naked 
and as from her rig #hé 
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hor ham 

of any kind.’ this the brig ra 
om before the se — 
every thing but her H 

but the squall struck her before 
the foretopsail could be in, 
— crash, the _ went we 

e » »* Bring the polacre to 
wid how, my lads. Melia a-star- 
board, Jose Ribas—that'’s it. Hoist 
away a shred of that staysail aft 
there—you have it;’ and by this 
mancuvre the polacre was in @ 
minute hove to on the larboard tack, 
iu ‘which position she instantly be- 
gan to blaze away, from her two lon 
stern orednen at the brig, by th 
time half a mile to leeward, yen | 
dam The weather now cl 
as y as ithad thickened when 
the squall came on, and we kept 
elose by the wind until the evening, 
when we lost sight of the brig, and 
at‘nightfall again bore up on our 
courte. 

“Twas seized with fever two days 
after this, but nothing farther oceur- 
red to the polacre worth recording, 
until we arrived at Havanna on that 
day fortnight. When we anchored, 
I was still very weak, and unable to 
leave my hammock, which, as be- 
fore mentioned, was slung*in the 
éaptain’s cabin. On the day after 
we arrived, the slaves were al! clean- 
ed, and had on deck, and people set 
to purify the hold, and get every 
thing in order, preparatory to a sale 
of the devils, which was to take 
place that afternoon. 

“1 could hear a number of voices 
wrangling on deck in Spanish, French, 
anid English ; and after a while the 
oaene came down to the cabin, 

owed by several of his customers, 
whom he had invited to take refresh- 
ments, ly as a horsedealer 
treats his after a good day’s sale. 
There was a French two or 
three Spanish planters, and an Ame- 
gentleman, in the party. The 
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ked my * e conveyed 

somone mete. © 
tears In my eyes; at ¥ 

Seamed ter anos htfall, 

ved to get myself dress- 

y as I could--my whole 


he came alongside, and 

ae wun sepdes Janid I was, 
ed to thank the captain of 

theugh he had 
the moment before, he 


the en but al 
been on-deck 


was now. nowhere te be seen. Ond 


of the people said he had gone down 


on cabin, and I accordingly asked 
to is ar ee and 


y to thank 

ye bidding 

-by; but the man.came te 
and told me that the 
ocked 


d that he dared not 
Very odd sort of we wine 
I had no induce- 

ptiong upon 

ao broad a 

into the boat, 

in which! encountered Mr Duquesné 

himself, who, on perceiving that I 

was so much better than he expect 

ed, and that there were no bad symp- 

toms about me, would not hear of 

my going toa “house, but ins 

cutee oD acco me with 
tment in his own. 

eenered ae ed when 

‘om presented to dson and 


or pt and arses for pe 
obelaance with my Fat ye | 


ae my band, and my 
und my waist. ‘ Why, 
Ms de Walden,L must gotmy boy Wil: 
liam,’ (the young American office 
you saw, sir, at the masntistaliies} 
‘to rig you,.as he ealle it; for you 
are certain)jy, there is ne denying it, 
character 


Bary. 


ait 
a! chrigtened you ‘the young 


this part of De peng w tay 
t Tooked wisalle Bapbie, whe is 
wheal ort so Tea- 

iy wih with her ae 9” 

He blushed like a rose—“ Why, 
lr coast M: Roquensé! . 
only daughter, sir; you ve 
seen her. Sean 24 
thing ele, too,” a al ea 

se, too, I, significantly. 
hat same evening,” he con- 
tinued, resuming the teroad of his 
discourse with great celevity, as if 
desirous of ge me away from 
observing his confusion, * one of the 
 arbaneg as we were dri erm 

ought me a sealed packet, t, 
from its weight, seemed to contain 
money. Lo it—it covered ten 
doubloons, with these words writ- 
ten in a bold hand, ‘ From an out- 
cast, whose heart, although seared 

to the world, is warm towards Henry 
‘te Walden.—From one who has 
been liberally rewarded by the own- 


ers of the and can spare it.’ 
# "Very "abound and romania? 


said 
é | Hathing’on abound in ten dou- 


pean, 2 my good boy, I calculate,’ 
Mr Hudson, oneaning my out- 
evry man serutipizingly. 

“* Pray, Mr Duquoies, will you 
be “Te ry Aas to ask who brought 
this ?? 

“*The man who brought it- was 
dressed like a Batabano smuggler, 
sir; said the servant at whom his 
master had made the enquiry. 

“SIs he below ?” 

“* No, sehor; he said it required 
no answer, not wait,’ 

1 did not much like receivin 
this alms at the hands of my fi 
po A but, “ the ¢ircums 


yo § — to 
prernarg the affront, a sg 


arther offence by endeavor: gts 
search out a man who evidently’ 

no desire to be found; and, Anes 
it not, I was deucedly in want of g 
new suit of sails, as you may guess, 
which I had ne means of com 
otherwise, short of borr 

my kind friends. 1 never met the 
man who had befriended me after- 
wards, until the night you were 
woupded, when I saw him rhea 
eustody of the town guard, faint 
bleeding, 1 bave been several times 





to see him in prison, but he is more 
severe even in his weak 
state than ever he was at the strong- 

; and although he cannot prevent 
rome to some little comforts 
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surgeon enjoins,he seems 
made up his mind to die. 

“ I have now told you all, sir, and 
ere comes your riotous friend, Mr 
Listado, to see you. I hear his laugh 
on the stairs.” 

* * * * « 
And a devil of a noise did this said 
Mr Listado make. He rattled up 
the sieedetenes side ~ side, like 
a t in a carronade, banging 
against the heavy balustrades on one 
hand, and thundering against the 
se on mest enema and spe and 
outing, a ntly, to 
inte oa ers ioe 
a joie the door was 

ed open, in swung the 
= with his i gingham 

coat potato face. “ m 

darling, how goes it, my little pt 


icf 


of monte you have had for a 
while, I guess. But, heaven love me, 
man, we must have you made fit to 
receive company; you are to hold a 


levee presently, do you know that ? 
This will never do, the birds of the 
air might build in your beard—ah, I 
have it;” and he straightway hied 
him to the window that overlooked 
the street, which he threw open, 
to ——— all his opera- 
th the greatest possible 
quantity of noise. 
“T have it,” yoo here is little 
epe Biada’s shaving-sho ht 
over 7 ge old Pierre Dociant's 
domicile, there next door to Pablo 
Carnero, the ham “ind jerked beef- 
man, so I'l] hail Pepe.—Pepe!” 
bawled my troublesome friend,— 
“ Pepe Biada—trae su navaja (bring 
your razor, you villain) pour shavez 
un gentilhomme, oficial de Ja marina 
es;” and here he grimaced, and 
believe to soap his chin and 
his beard 


My bed had this morning been 

ved nearer to the window, for 

sake of the fresh air, and I 

see, from where I lay, the 

po mrge epg: 
parently very deaf, sitting in 
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little shop. He kept turning his 
ear first one side, then another, 
in a vain attempt to make out what 
was said, as Listado shouted to 
him, straining over the balcony as 
far as he could, in his endeavour to 
make him hear—*“ Navaja y jamon 
—navaja y jamon—para afeytar— 
that is, AUR se la barba, that is, 
cuttibus the beardo of this young 
fellow.” 

Here the little withered anatomy 
of a barber seemed to comprehend 
him, and thereupon, with a knowing 
look, repeated the telegraphic mo- 
tions ‘of Monsieur Listado, rubbing 
his chin, and going through the mo- 
tion of shaving. 

* Si, si,” roared Listado, “ that is 
it — navaja y jamon” — literally, a 
razor and aham. Possibly honest 
Listado—who, with all his ability, 
never could compass Spanish, be- 
cause, as he said, he had previously 
learned French, and thus spoke 
a hash of both—had mistaken the 
Spanish word jamon for jabon, the 
latter meaning soap. 

Little Pepe first grinned, and 
then, as Listado persisted, hé step- 
ped into Carnero’s shop, and seizing 
a ham, held it up to his face, as if 
he were rubbing his chin on it, and 
= laughed, like to fall down where 

e stood. 

Listado at this flew into a great 
rage—“ Abortion chico, mas monkey 
que homo, yo te mataras—vous sera 
tue—si vous twistibus your damned 
ugly mug at migo” 

“ Bueno—bueno,” roared el bar- 
bero, seeing that nothing would do 
but the veritable ham and razor— 
“ quedas quieto, yo los traere, Don 
Lorenzo” — (Laurence was Lista- 
do’a name )—then aside, “ ave Maria, 
que diablo quere este loco, cw na- 
vaja para cortar jamon ?” hat 
the deuce can ge want 
with a razér to cut ham ?) 

But as Listado was a liberal fellow, 
and well known among the brown 
trades-people, the little barber was 
in my room ina minute, made bis 
solemn bow at the door, with a 
large tortoiseshell comb stuck in bis 
grey pelucca (wig), and his little 
silver basin and towel under his 
arm — his box and razors in 
the one hand, and, lo! a capital New 
York ham in the other. 


' © Pelukero—que vas hacer con 
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pees de co?” tite ed 
er, what are you 

to do that leg of mn — 


“ What am I going to do with it? 
did you not tell me to fetch a ham 


—yamon ? 

“ Yes,” replied Listado, “ and 
there it is in your soap-box, you 
bothersome little periwigmaker— 
there,” striking the utensil out of 
his hand up into the air, and cleverly 
catching it when he seized 
the soap-brush and stuck ‘it into 
Pepe’s open mouth—“ that is better 
than tooth-powder for you, Pepe, 
my darling.” 

“ Ah!” cried little Pepe, laugh- 
ing and sputtering—“ I see—I see— 
tu me has pedido jamon, que- 
riendo jabon—ha, ha, ha!” “ You 
have asked me for ham when you 
wanted soap.” 

He at length set to work, and 
having shaved and trimmed me, I 
had my wound dressed, and Mrs 
Gerard acting the part of nurse, 

_ having re got my clothes 
on shore, and, with womanly kind- 
ness and care, had them al! wash- 
ed, and nicely repaired, 1 had 
my bed made and sprinkled with 
Cologne water, and was soon lying 
on the top of it, arrayed in one of 

‘Mr Duquesné's splendid flowered 

‘ni wns, with a silk handkerchief 
bound round my head, and another 
in my hand, moistened with fresh la- 
vender ;—the windows were thrown 
o the room. thoroughly venti- 
lated—the floor sprinkled with the 
aforesaid Cologne water—and there 
I Jay in state, like a grandee’s wife 
in the straw, wonderfully refreshed, 
and quite fit to receive company. 

- At this moment, in slid my wor- 
thy medico—* Good-morning, capi- 
ee are make 
de killing preparation to massacre 
all de yoy lady, I see. Ab, Mon- 
sieur 0, your most obsequious 
—how you are, Monsieur Listado ?” 

The latter bowed his acknow- 
fedgments, and made a hop, step, 
and skip towards the door, knock- 
ing rs and tables about in. his 
way, at a devil of a rate—“ Oh dere, 
he makes de much noise as usual— 
Monsieur Listado, dis is one sheek 
room—you hear me ?” 
‘ an ailine this time 
out room, 
low, with stentorian Jungs, from the 
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u ost 3 the echo 

is voice, and replies, sound- 
ing loud and hollow, as they were 
reverberated from side to side of 
the lofty staircase. 

“ Dicky Phantom, mount and as- 
cend, you small villain.” : 

A tiny “ Ay, ay, sir,” floated up 
from beneath, and I heard a u- 
ally increasing tap-tapping on the 
stair, as of a cat shod with walnuts, 
and the sound of suppressed girlish 
laughter. There was then a halt 
called, apparently, and I heard the 
rush of female footsteps, and the 
rustling of light dresses, = the 

e, and presently a bustle in 
the boudoir y mentioned, as 
of the placing of music stools. The 
next moment, a harp was struck, 
and three voices, two female and 
one male, accompanied by the in- 
strument, which was struck skilfully 
and boldly, pealed along the lofty 
rooms in most exquisite concord. 

“ Heyday—why, Listado, my Jad, 
what is all this?” But he remained 
a without, and in came Master 

icky Phantom, with his little drawn 
cutlass in his hand, mounted on the 
sheep, followed by Sergeant Quac- 
co, as his squire. 

The music ceased; Listado n° 
made his , and I received 

oor Quacco’s congratulations, and 
fittle Dicky’s caresses. 

“ Oh, captain,” said the little fel- 
low, “‘ Miss Hudson make me very 
happy, I call her mamma—does she 
make you happy too, captain ?” 

“‘T have not seen her, my boy,” 
said J, with a funny sort of sensa- 
tion about my brisket—how sen-. 
timental! for I rather was prepa- 
red to like her somehow ; “ but for 
ee to you I am very grate- 

Here Listado, who had returned, 
and seemed to be clumsily practi 
a step in the balcony, stumbled, 
fell headlong over a Spanish chair, in 
an absurd sprawling fasbion, like a 
large frog. I started, and he burst 
into aloud laugh, while the pet-lamb 
wheeled about so suddenly,. that 
little Dicky was thrown with a bang 
on the floor, and began te cry, when 
in rushed two girls, and Mrs Hud- 
son, followed by De Walden, Mr 
Hudson, and old Mr Duquesné him- 


self. 
“ There is a scene in a play.for 
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” said L. “ Do me the fayour. 


¢, to shut the blind, De Walden—beg 


pardon for all this trouble.” 

He did so, and I gained the ad- 
vantage I aimed at, which was, to 
darken the room so as to render it 
impossible for any change in one’s 
beautiful complexion to be seen. 

“ Why, I scarcely noticed the little 
lady, do you know, De Walden ?”— 
He certainly seemed not to haye 
known it.—“ She is a nice little per- 
son——rather too petite, however, for 
my taste, and not very sy)!phlike; 
a fine skip, certainly, and beauti- 
ful hair—but then her high nose— 
and her eyes are not very good 
either—much too smal] and light— 
besides, she is shortsighted,” 

De Walden’s smile shewed he was 
not at apy rate. 

“ And as for eyebrows, why, 
the superb arch of Miss Duquesné’s 
is infinitely finer, and beats them 
hollow—her neck and throat toler- 
able, certainly; and the kindliness 
of her manner !—why, she comports 
herself like a little matron beside a 
sick-bed; and the way she handles 


. little Dicky |—didn’t you notice it, 


en to 
prog Rie Seems individestion 
withdrew, and left me alone with 
Pe. She te that 
® very , 

young French lady, De aon.” 
_ The youth had steeled himself by 
this time I saw, and was net te be 
* Very, sir--a beautiful figure-~ 
but yeu seemed to notice Miss Hud- 

som more particulariy, sir.” 

There was a slight smile played 
for am instant on the handsome fel- 
lew’s countenanee, and vanished 
as he resumed his reading. . 
q breeze is deuced 


De Walden? Ne wonder he called 
her mamma, poor little fellow,” 

“ Did you ever hear her sing, cap- 
tain | ed 

“ No, unless it was her yoice I 
heard but just pow in the other 
room.” 

“You guess rightly. Miss Du- 
uesné sang the second to her first, 
wo voices never did im this world 

blend so sweetly,” 

* Ah!” said I, fearing he was 
again eruising too near me, “ the 
pipe was g enough—liquid and 
musical-glass like ; but Miss Sophie 

uesné's—-that was a yoice jn- 
89 deep for a woman, so 
clear, so full-bodied.” 

“ Pray, sir,’ said De Walden, 


meny of Miss Hudson’s ——. 


ties, however, my dear sir, consider- 


so little attention to 
pe Ab Fh pe yf ae to take. 


ws 
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* 1 don't ‘know,” eaid I: “ Has 
she been often in my room since | 
was wounded, for I have dreamed 


of such a being, I will not deny ? ” 
Alow * *»? was here breathed 
from the boudoir. 


72 Pra y, Mr De Walden,” said I, did 
ve e y 
een ? How the sen- 


you, sir.” 

thins he = 80, pd oat 
soon “as! _ 
pause. —* Soon a of Gazelle 
yet, Mister De Walden ?” resuming 
the stiff formula of the rdeck, 


“ No, sir.” c 
“ Surely she Se have been 
round, although I have no objections 
‘ out, until [am up and 
egain. Have you 


: 
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‘e* 


if 


s 
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Sts. 
the he rallied : ' 
oreo aaa 
esterday, when Lennox was taken’ 
Toto his room to endeavour to iden 

him, since which he has been much’ 
worse, and the scene must have had 
a strong effect on Lennox himself.” - 

“ As how?” said L. 

“ Why, you know, captain, that 
he is an creature ;: 
that, in fact, he is crazy now and 
then, as he says himself, and cer- 
tainly he conducted himself last 
evening more like a lunatic than a 
sane person.” 

The doctor had retired with the 
ladies, and now returned for his hat 
and cane. 

* My dear doctor, do you think 
it would do me any harm to be 
moved the length of the prison to-' 
morrow in a litter? I am very de- 
Papeete 5; seh wadig Nea are ren who 
is confined there for stabbing the 
bravo who waylaid me.” 

“I know all about dat, capitain. 
To-morrow shall be too soon, very, 
but next day, may be.” 

I thanked him, and determined to 
wait patiently until then. : 

The a was one of 
great comfort happiness to me, 
and over and over in I blessed 
Heaven for its merey, in throwing me 
amongst such kindly people. “Oh, 
who can @ the tenderness 
of woman's attentions, like the friend- 
less sufferer, who has | 
amongst in a foreign land 
on a bed of si Pn ? ee 

Two or three elapsed, during 
which U rapidly got beter so that 
on the fourth I was enabled to 


& 
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nodded his head, but with- 
his face, and said— 


Lennox,” said De Walden, 

r Brail at last. You were 
td to lose heart, were 
this the poor fellow rose and 
confronted us. e was a sad 


sparkling 

previously 
wn of his history, but too 
clearly indicated, that his reason 

was more unsettled than usual. 
ery ful for this visit, 
captain,” said he at length, without 
directly answering Mr De Walden. 
“ 1 am giad to see you so far re- 
covered, sir, but you look thin and 
e yet—this will soon di 7 
I trust it will soon disappear.” 
Here his voice sank into an unintel- 
ble murmur, and his eye fell, as 
were repeating the words, with- 
out —s conscious of their mean- 
ing—as if he had been maundering, 

to use his own phrase. 

“ Well, [have no doubg it will, and 
Thavegood reason to believe that you 
pap pte Sn sateen Seen 
80 ly. I presume you know 
pe to before the Juez this 
afternoon, w you will instantly 
be released, 1am told. Mr De Wal- 
den and I are waiting for you.” 

He said nothing, but s down 
to some clothes that lay on a 

w pallet in the corner of the room ; 
w having tied up in a bundle, 
pepe he hat, and — in the 
m apartment y to 
His oddness—it was not oe thd 
of manner, I —surprised 
Lag deal; but I said nothing, and 

now turned to conduct-us 


into the court, where the judge was 


to take my depositions. We 


“ Hillo,” said De Walden—“ Mas- 
Lennox, this is not over and 
above civil,” 


[Sept.: 

-“ El marinero ese es loco, capi- 

tan,” “ That sailor is mad, captain,” 
quoth the jailer. ~ 

“ Mad or not, I will see if I cannot 
make him mend his manners,” said 
I, as I returned a the young ame 
shipman, groping for the door. e 
found it on the fateh, and pushing it 

saw our amigo coolly seated in 
his chair, looking out of the window, 
in precisely the same attitude as 
when we first entered. “ Now, sir,” 
said I, really angry, “ will you fa- 
vour me with a reason for this most 
extraordinary conduct—this inde- 
cent behaviour to your superior offi- 
cers? I am willing te make great 
allowances for your infirmity, as you 
call it, but this is a little too much 
on the brogue, my fine fellow.” I 
had moved round in front of him by 
this time. He had dropped his eyes 
on the ground, with his hand press- 
ed on his forehead; but in an in- 
stant he rose up, endeavouring to 
hide the tears that were rolling over 
his cheeks. 

“Will you and Mr De Walden 
listen to me for five minutes, cap- 
tain, before we go into court?” 

“ I scarcely am inclined to humour 

ou in your absurdities, Lennox; 

t come, if you have any thing to 
say, out with it at once—make haste, 
my man.” Seeing he hesitated, and 
looked earnestly at the jailer—“ Ob, 
I perceive—will you have the kind- 
ness to leave us alone with the pri- 
soner for five minutes ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the man—“ I 
shall remain outside.” 

The moment he disappeared, Len- 
nox dropped on his knees, and seem- 
ed to be e in prayer for some 
moments; he then suddenly rose, and 
retired a few paces from us. “Gen- 
tlemen, what I tell you I have seen, 
you may possibly ascribe the 
effects of a heated imagination ; 
nevertheless, I will speak the truth. 
The man who wounded you, cap- 
tain, and now lies in the last ex- 
tremity in the next room, is no other 
than Adderfang, the villain who. 
through life has been my evil genius. 
apie natina die va state, 

2 ; but it is true, 

and even Ae shall, if he can 
when you see him, confirm what I 
have told you. Do you not see the 
foe Px intervention of an overru- 
Providence in this, captain? 








Hare V eneshanter, agent 


all human 

ability, in a strange country, with 
the very fiend who e me forth, 
broken-hearted and deranged in 
mind, from my own! Itis not chance, 
you will me,” 

continued he “if you 


call it chance—one from the dead 

has visited me, and told me it was 

Seometed ha outs fire as 

he great animation 

and fluency—*“ Brail, do 
not smile—do not smile. Believe 
me, that I speak the words of truth 
and soberness, when I tell you that 
she was here last night, as certainly 
as there is a God in heaven to re- 
ward the righteous and punish ini- 
quity.” 
I let him go on. 
- “I was 2 as you saw me, in 
that chair, sir, looking forth on the 
setting moon, as it hung above the 
misty hill-top, and was watching its 
lower limb as it seemed to flatten 
and lose its roundness against the 
outline of the land, and noticing the 
size of the setting globe 
as the mist of morning rose up and 

floated around it, when I heard a 
deep sigh close behind me. | listen- 
ed, and could distinguish low moan- 
ing sobs, but I had no power to turn 
round to look what it was. Sudden- 
ly the window befure me became 
gradually obscured, the dark walls 
thinned and became transparent, the 
houses and town disappeared, and I 
was conscious, aye, as sensible as I 
am that I speak te you now, Mr Brail, 
that I saw before me my own moun- 
tain lake, on the moonlight bank of 
which | last parted from Jessy Mil- 
ler. 

_ The setting moon seemed tolin- 
ger on the hill, and shed a long sickly 
wake on the midnight tarn, that 
sleeped in the hollow of the moun- 
tain, bright and smooth as if the 
brown moss had been inlaid with 
polished steel, except where a wild- 
duck sailed over the shi sur- 
face, or the wing of the slow sail- 
ing owl, flitted poracrminog J across, 
dimming it for a moment, like a mir- 


upon. I was sitting on 
cairn, at the 

eastern end ; the shadow of the black 

' ‘bills was cast so clearly in the wa- 

ter, that you could not trace the shore 

of the small lake, nor 

ter line beneath the 


define the wa- 
hazel bushes, and 
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the stars were reflected in another 


down, I saw a! pale fe- 

e hand oakee a per- 
son was 8 ind me ; it was 
thin and , and semitranspa- 


rent as alabaster, or a white cor- 
nelian stone, meine i the blue — 
twining amongst prominent s 
beeen Sb - on the marriage finger 
there was a broken ring—| saw it as 
clearly as I see my own band now, 
for the ends of the small gold wire 
of which it was composed stood u 
and out from the r. I kenne 
weel who was pn to I had no 
wer to speak. sigh was re- 
Soaeadk and I heard a Senet voice, 
ike a distant echo from the hill-side, 
although I had a fearful conviction 
that it was uttered close behind me, 
inarticulate at first, but presently 
it assumed a but most 
melancholy tone— yes, Mr Brail, 
so sure as there is a God above 
us, Jessy Miller—yea, the dead 
spoke in that awful moment to the 
living.” 

* Dh, nonsense, man,” I said; 
“ really you are get mad in ear- 
— now, Lennox; this will never 

jo.” 

He paid no attention to me, but 
went on— 

“ * Saunders,’ it said,‘ I have come 
to tell you that him ye ken o—he 
wha crushed my heart until it split 
in twain—he wha heaped the mools 
on my head, and over the child I bare 
him—will also help you to an early 
grave. The hand on my shoulder 
grew heavy as lead. ‘He has meikle 
to answer for to you, Saunders, and 
I have mair ; to me he has—— 
but I maun dree my weird.’ Here the 
voice was choked in small inaudible 
sobs, blending with which I thought 
be saecnine saoduall ‘welling 

rm »whena ly sw: 
sough came down the hill-side, Tike 
the r of the blast thr the 
glen, and the water in the loch 


trembled in the waning 
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coset a 
barred 


ar had entirely failed 
the. tine we reached the cell 
. We were met 
oo lite 
great wrath, 
ow ty eerS “ Here- 
e entered. 
e same 
pallet on one 
persen 
about, 
5 endo 


tly on the person of a 


iskered desperado, who 


ee eng 
the high iron- 
. From the darkness I could 
sre out that some 
wre + v2 bed, writhin 
and we could see about us. 
igh: 
a 


muttered some 


tly im 


as the one in which Lennox had been 


contined, and had a low 


tice condeiiado.” 
was an apartment 
ae ate Senay 


ais 


andthe It shone 


ie pe i rr 
2 


iit 23 
sa°3fs 33 
Hilt 
Hani 


] 
iv 


ures were very 
pale, his lips black, and his 


pocatnal 
— oe 
and his 


girl, 


panish 
tly a fair Mulatto, who was 
t the head of the bed, brush- 
ef was either 


or the fear of 


heaving bosom. 
dying moments of her 


uittoes, and other 
arene emsox, all the Butshe was silent; her sobs were 


+ his feat 
3; her gri 
utterance, 
her dumb. 
** ©, Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uacertain, coy, and bard to please, 
And variable as the shade 


B By te light qui 


dewn her cheeks, and over 
the 


’s feathers, with the hot tears 


the musq 


long hair spread all over the 
night flies, with a small bunch of 


unshaven ; his eyes were shut, 


most beautiful S 


slight, 
mem tig = 


her quivering lips, until they fell on 
and 


rg th 


He appeared to be attended bya 


distur 


“ 


pillow. 


“ 


itl 


litt 
iid 


Seams 


that atl Ie 
Horizon, ‘The next trickling 


yt 


1 was left 
down of the lover 


your heated imagination. even inaudible 
slight shock of anearth- teo d 
at the time you men- 
going 


of 
was a 


TThere w 
ee 


at the 
Mand that 


moon, 


ight 


was the noise you . 


heard and the tremor y 
‘80 Fause 


Adderfang. 


be him, from all accounts, 


m made ; 
wring the brow, 


aspe 


sng 


ering angel thou!” 


n and 
fr 
‘Hearing a bustle in the room, Ad- 
derfang now e, in a low and in- 
ete 
do not i 


Patil 


pais 


Bhd 


Hi 


here the 


man. 
and you will soon be safe 


really 
— ss meen anaerraN! gel 


if is 
is 
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the villain who stab- 
caudenieea deen 
at wh, 

into his ear. 


scald me, Antonia—hot—hot ; 

with a sudden effort, as if ashamed 
to evidee how much he was suffering 
and a fierce ener, , he controlled 
of his feverish limbs, 
hands en his besom, and 
bleod-shot eyes for the 
took a steady survey of 

lanced to the jailer. 
the of the fe 
whe was stabbed by ws 


ed bitterly, 
know Aim but 


S 


2, 


2 
e 
= 

: 


ready ; I shail 


of the confes- 


down, Adderfang 
eyes, and seemed for 
to be gathering his 
him}; —_ ange 
wiedge that I stabbed the 
utenant Brail, and rob- 
terwards; and that the 
Lennox, acted nobly 
in to the as- 
of his officer. He was the 
wounded me. There you 


t all; engross it, and I will 


ff 


3 
3 
2 


f 
if 


es 


it 


ik 


African river ; secondly, because he 
took my last stiver from me at the 


a 

sixty, and 

was of asilver . ¥ 
dressed in , and sat at a small 
table, and oppesite to him the escri+ 
bane, or notary, with his be- 
— him, and pen ready wet with — 


“It is of no use, and I will not,’ 
said canaoall “besides, if I am 
any thing at all, I am a Protestant— 
and as the tree falls, so must it lie— 


it is a part of my creed—creed!” he 
here interj to hiniself with 


great bitternese—“my creed! what- 
ever it may be of yours, and I feel 
that all the reote that knit me to the 


earth meagan: * ae 
therefore, let me 


-voice even more weak and trembling 

than before, 
“ Yes, Heaven knows, villain as I 
have been, that they have all snap- 
but one”—and he caught the 








af 


with 
z 


I 


L 


naturally wicked—one 
leve evil for evil’s sake, 


i 
8 


f 
[ 


and held no law, human 
in reverence, when they 
were to be gratified. Ay, Thomas 
Adderfang, here you lie on a death- 
bed from violence—from a wound 
sustained in the act of stabbing and 
robbing another, to gratify revenge, 
and the paltry desire of repossessing 
money squandered at the gam 
with the certainty that, if 
a miracle , and you reco- 
vered, your life would still be taken 
on the scaffold. AY here you lie,” 
contiéiued he with increasing energy, 
“ without one soul in the wulewent 
to say God bless you, or to close 
your eyes when you are gone, but 
my nae — ad 
irl’s an 
singe unaetenin, aaiieapeate 
could not have understood what he 
a _ she threw herself on se 
such a position, as to give 
at pain; a shudder 


i 


was = immediate a 

applied styptics to stanc e 

ing; all — he seemed in 

made no movement, 

and when the wound was dressed, 

and. he was replaced on his bed, I 

did not know, as I bent over him, 
whether the spirit had fled or not. 

Lennox, with the judge’s per- 

mission, now took one of the can- 


within the room, I per- 
weather without be- 
boisterous ; 


g 


e the willing slave of him 


through on his face, as he lay prop- 
= up on the poor girl’s bosom, 

ting the narrow aperture, he had 
cmengih enough to ask me, in alow 
husky voice, “ to leave it open, the 
coolness and moisture revived 


Lennox now spoke—“ Mr Adder- 
fang, I have come on purpose to say 
that |”—his voice faltered, and he 
leant against the wail for a brief 
space—“ to say that I foryive you 
ay, as freely as I hope God will for- 
give me at the last day. Give me 
your' hand, Mr Adderfang, and say 
you forgive me also, for having 
wounded you.” 

The dying man shrunk from him, 
and drew his hand back—“ No, no, 
Saunders, you cannot be sincere, 
you cannot be sincere ; you cannot 
have forgotten fer injuries, you 
cannot have forgiven your own.” 

“ Yes,” said the poor fellow so- 
lemnly, “ I have prayed for many a 
long year that I might be able to for- 

ve you—even you ; and my prayer 

been heard at last. Oh, if you 
would even at the ninth hour a 
to the same merciful Being, might 
he not shew his mercy to your dy- 
soul?” 

“I cannot—I cannot pray,” said 
Adderfang, as impetuously as his 
weakness would let him—* I cannot 
pray—I have never prayed, Saun- 
ders—oh, would to God [I had! 
would that I could redeem but one 
short week! But it would be of no 
avail,” groaned he, in a low altered 
tone—“ all has been foreordained—I 
have been the slave of an irrevocable 
destiny—I could have acted noother- 
wise than I have done ; and if there 
be a hereafter, and a God ’”’—— 

** If there be!” said I,—“ Heaven 
have mercy on you, Mr Adderfang, 
and turn your heart even now in 
your extremity.” 

“ Oh! Mr Brail, | know myself— 
lam quite conscious of my inherent 
wickedness—the damning convic- 
tion is burned in on my heart, that 
even if 1 were to recover, | should 
again fall into the same courses—I 
am quite certain of it; so why ap- 
peal to the Invisible”—he paused, 
and gasped for breath—“ why insult 
Heaven with vain promises of 
amendment, which I could not, and 
would not keep were | to survive? 





Me 
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18) 
why the hypocrite now? why 
lie to when” —here he put 


his hand to his side, as if in great 
8 * when, if there be such 
a Being, I must, in all human pro- 
bability, appear before him in half 
an hour, when no lie will serve me ? 
—But let me do an act of justice 
—yes. call the priest”—he now 
spoke in Spanish—“ call the priest. 
Rise, Antonia, and kiss me; you are 
another victim ”’—he groaned again 
— I promised you m before 
I wove my web of deceit. round 
your innocent heart—you have 
often prayed me to remember that 
solemn promise since you were en- 
snared, and I have as often laughed 
you to scorn, or answered you with 
a brutal jest—I will accede to your 
request now, call the priest, let him 
be quick, or death will prevent ”— 
He swooned again. 

Presently the venerable friar, with- 
out any trace of his anger at the pre- 
vious rejection ofthis services, was at 
his bedside, I never shall forget the 
scene. It was now quite dark, and 
the two large brown wax tapers 


were flickering in the current of air _ 


that came strong through the win- 
dow, and stirred the few hairs of the 
venerable Juez, who sat at the table, 
The lights cast a changeful glare 
on his face, and on that of the old 
priest who was standing beside the 
pillow of the dying man, dressed in 
his long dark robe, with a cord round 
his waist, mepgereing: asilver crucifix 
that glanced in the light, and on the 
tall form of the beautiful Spanish 
girl, that lay across the bed, her 
stockingless feet covered by a neat 
grass slipper, and on her pale olive 
complexion and fine features, and 
her hair plaited in three distinct 
braids, that hung down her back, in- 
tertwined with black ribbon, and 
sparkling in her large black swim- 
ming eye, and on the diamondlike 
tears that chased each other over 
her beautiful features and swelling 
and more than half naked bosom. 
Lennox and myself were standing 
at the foot of the bed; De Walden 
was leaning on the back of the es- 
crivano’s chair, with his face so 
turned as.to see that of the wounded 
man, who lay still as death, the yel- 
low light Shining; by fits, full on his 
sunburnt comp , and unshaven 
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chin, and streng. muscular neck, and. 
glancing on the clotted curls, that. 
matted in the perspiration ; 
from hisforehead by intense suffering. 

He uallyrecovered. The priest 
signed to Antonia to rise, and | took 
her place on the bed; he placed her 
hand in that of Mr Adderfang, who 
looked steadily and consciously at 
him, but he could not speak. C) 
service proceeded, the gusts without 
increasing, and the rain lashing to a 
degree that almost drowned the old 
man’s voice. Adderfang being un- 
able to repeat the responses, merely 
acknowledged them by nodding as 
the service proceeded ; at length, 
when it was asked of him, ‘‘Do you 
take this woman to be your wife?” 
he made an effort, and replied dis- 
tinctly, “ Yes.” 

Ha—what is that? A flash of light- 
ning—a loud shriek echoed through 
the room, loud above the rolling thun- 
der—andjthen a convulsive giggle— 
something fell heavily on the floor— 
the wind howled, the lights were 
blown out—* Ave Maria purissima— 
sancta madre—soy cie y cie- 

o!” “ Holy Mother of God, lam 
struck blind—I am struck blind!” 
The unfortunate girl had indeed been: 
struck by the electric fluid, and 
was now writhing sightless on the 
floor; we endeavoured to remove 
her, but she had got her arms twined 
round the foot of the bed, and re« 
sisted all our efforts. “Dexa me 
morir cerca mi quirido Thomas— 
ah Dios! dexa me morir aqui.” 
Lights were immediately procured, 
and the shutters closed; and there 
lay Adderfang, apparently quite sen- 
sible, but glaring round him, like a 
wounded tiger. I never can forget 
the bitter smile that played on: his 
haggard features, like the lurid glare 
of a stormy sunset. I turned away 
and shuddered, but curiosity com- 
pelled me to look at him again. He 
shook his head, as his eye caught 
mine, and pointed upward, as if he 
had said—“ You seethe very heavens 
league against me.” He then signed 
for some cordial that stood on the 
table; having drank it, it revived 
him fora minutealmost miraculously. 
He again shed a flood of tears, and, 
sobbing audibly, clasped his hands 
on his bes@m and prayed aloud. 
Yes, the assassin, the libertine, the 
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.sedueer, for a short minute bent 
ee ee eee wee te ena 


- © Oh, God, whose laws I 


have so fearfully contemned, hear my 
prayers for ear the prayers ef 
one, who dare not pray for himself.” 


loud reports, as if a seventy- 
four had fired her broadside asks 
shaking the dust from the roof 
walls of the room, and making 
whole prison tremble, as at the 
pheaying of an earthquake, He 
ceased—and the noise gradually 
grumbled itself to rest in the dis- 
and again, nothing but the 


[Sept. 
howling of the tempest without was 
heard. 

“ The voice of the Almighty,” at 
length he said, speaking in short sen- 
tences with t difficulty, and in 
a low sigh-like voice, —“ yea, the 
sound of my condemnation—Heaven 
rejects,and will net hear my prayers. 
Tam ruined and condemned here 
and hereafter—palpably condemned 
by the Eternal while yet on earth, 
body and soul—body and soul— 
condem”—— He ceased—a strong 
shiver passed over his face—his jaw 
fell; and Lennox, stepping up to him, 
closed his eyes—stooped his cheek 
towards his mouth to perceive if he 
still breathed—then holding up his 
hand, he solemnly said—* He hath 
departed.” 





BDMUND BURKE, 


(Concxusion. ) 


As the moralist may come to the 
volumes of Burke, for a perpetual 
of the principles of his 

3 a8 the orator may delight 
himself with the ceaseless vividness 
ofa mind which diffused light around 
it, at every movement ; and as the 


immersed in the very tempest 

itical life, what dignity may be 

ven te ambition by persgnal vir- 

so may the British statesman be 

politcal philosopher, the valid 
philosopher, the so 

—- of a country and constitu- 

tion which no man had ever more 

studied, more boldly ser- 


ved, more sincerely loved, or more. 


y defended. 


of English statesmanship, in the pe- 
riod of the most trying struggle ever 
sustained by the empire. Holding 
up King William to the admiration of 
posterity for his persevering wisdom 
and unshaken courage in pursuing 
this high policy, he forcibly declares, 
that, “ in spite of the ministers, who 
staggered under the weight that his 
mind imposed upon theirs, he in- 
fused into them his own soul, he 
renewed in them their ancient heart, 
he rallied them in the ancient cause.” 
To accomplish this result had been 
attended with formidable difficul- 
ties. The public mind, oppressed 
with the sense of frequent failure, 
and the public purse, exhausted 
with the expenditure of a long war— 
both required to be reinstated. But 
if the question of the utility of a 
kingly government could ever have 
been disputed in England, it was 
decided by the services of William. 
His knowledge of foreign politics, 
his keen insight inte the ambition 
of France, his powerful foresight of 
the consequences that must inevi- 
tably follow French victory, to the 
liberties of all nations; and even his 
sudden and singular possession of 


. the secrets of national prosperity in 
a country ea now ohio England, 
y 


' constituted the King not m 
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first im rank, but the first in 
a not merely the head of the 
Government, but the Government. 
On the head of that individual might 
have rested the whole question, 
whether within these twenty years, 
there was to be an independent State 
in ; whether Europe was to 
be more than an immense dungeon, 
and France the holder of the chain. 
The national understanding was 
first a ed to, and the people 
were ed. Thus their represen- 
tatives were rendered more capable 
of adopting the wisdom of the royal 
councils. illigm was equally ac- 
tive abroad. The fortunate, or ra- 
ther the providential circumstance 
of his being a native of Holland, 
gave him irresistible influence in a 
country, where the slightest defec- 
tion would have hazarded the fate 
of Europe. “ Under the influence 
of William, Holland had rejected the 
allurements of every seduction, and 
had resisted the terrors. of every 
menace. With Hannibal at her gates, 
she had nobly and magnanimously 
refused all separate treaty, or any 
thing which might for a moment 
appear to divide her affection or her 
interest, or even to distinguish her 
identity from England. Having 
settled the great point of the con- 
solidation (which he hoped would 
be eterna)) of countries made for a 
common interest, and common sen- 
timent, the King, in his message to 
both Houses, calls their attention to 
the affairs of the States-General. 
The House of Lords was perfectly 
sound, and impressed with the wis- 
dom and dignity of the King’s pro- 
ceedings. In answer to the message, 
-which was narrowed to a single 
point, the danger of the States-Ge- 
neral, the Lords opened themselves 
at large. They go far beyond the 
demands of the message. They ex- 
press themselves as follaws:— We 
take this occasion further to assure 
your Majesty, that we are sensible 
of the great and imminent danger to 
which the States-General are ex- 
posed. And we perfectly agree with 
them in believing that their safet 
and ours are so inseparably united, 
hat whatsoever is ruin to the one, 
must be fatal to the other. We 


humbly desire your Majesty will be 
pleased not only to make good all 
Bie articles former treaties to 








the States-General, but that you will 
enter intoastrictl] ve 
defensive, with them, for their com- 
mon preservation ; and that you will 
invite into it all princes and states 
who are concerned in the present 
visible danger, arising from the 
union of France and Spain.” 

The answer concluded with the 


words—* Not — — biped 
ever your esty o 
to be en for the defence of 


your allies, and securing the li 

and quiet of Europe, Almighty , 
will protect your sacred person in 
so righteous a cause; and that the 
unanimity, wealth, and cou of 
your subj will carry your Ma- 
jesty with honour and success, 
through all the difficulties of a just 
war.” 

The Commons more tordily but 
with equal effect, seconded the 
royal determination, and “ went so 
far as to fix the three great im- 
movable pillars of the safety of 
England, as they were then, are 
now, and must be, to the end of time. 
They asserted, in general terms, the 
Necessity of supporting Holland ; of 
Keeping united with our allies; and 
of Maintaining the liberty of Furepe 
* * * * Under the British 
union, the union of Europe was con- 
solidated, and it long held together 
with a degree of cohesion, firmness, 
and fidelity, not known before or 
since, in any political combination 
of that extent. Just as the last hand 
was given to this immense and com- 
plicated machine, the master-work- 
man died. But the work was formed 
on true mechanical principles, and 
it was as truly wrought. It went by 
the impulse it had received from its 
first mover. The man was dead, 
but the Grand Alliance suryived, in 
which William lived and reigned. 
That heartless and dispirited people, 
whom Lord Somers had represented, 
but two years before, as dead in en- 
ergy and operation, continued this 
war, to which it was supposed that 
they were ual in mind and in 
means, for nearly thirteen years ! 

From this grave statement, Burke, 
like an orator filled with a proud 
sense of the merit of his cause, 
breaks out into a glowing perora- 


tion. 
“For what have I entered into all 
this detail ? ‘o what purpose have 








I recalled your view to the end of 
the last century? It has been done 
to shew that the British nation was 
great people; to point out 
means they came to be 
above the vulgar level, and 
to take that lead which they assumed 
mankind. To qualify us for 
preeminence, we had then a 
oe and a ae ionied 
; we were then 
flashy passions, but such 
durable, as well as warm ; 
u nded to the great 
interest which we had at stake. 
This force of character was inspired, 
as all such spirit must ever be, from 
Government gave the im- 
pulse. As well may we fancy, that, 
of itself, the sea will swell, and 
that without winds the billows will 
+ are — om a 
mass of the people will be 
moved, and ir gat continue 
by a steady and permanent direc- 
tion to bear upon any one point, 
without the influence of superjor 
authority, or superior mind.” 
He now rushes on through his 
subject, dispensing great maxims of 
ernment, and as he glows with 
rapidity of his course, pouring 


: 


ah 


[ 


out. of the richest. elo- 
a. fiery kles from his cha- 
wheel. us, of the war, he 


pronounces, “That it was made, if 
ever war was made, to touch all the 
- springs of action in the human 
east. It ought not to have been a 
war of apology. The Minister had, 
in this conflict, wherewithal to glory 
in success ; to be consoled in adver- 
sity; to hold high his principle in 
all fortunes. If it were not given to 
him to support the falling edifice, 
t te bury himself under the 
ruins of the civilized world. All the 
arts of Greece, and all the pride and 
of Eastern monarchs, never 
upon their ashes so grand a 
monument.” He then turns with 
fine rebuke upon individuals who 
had talked frivolously of “trying 
war for a year or two, and then vo- 
*» =» * *® As if 

were a matter of experiment! 
As if you could take it up or lay it 
as an idle frolic! As if the 


rf 
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down 
dire an gguaelnrwe presides over it, 
with murderous spear in her 
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We ought, with reverence, to 
=e, that tremendous Divinity, 
which loves courage, but commands 
counsel. War never leaves, where 
it found a nation! * * * * 
Peace may be made as unadvisedly 
as war. Nothing is so rash as fear. 
The councils of Pusillanimity rarely 
put off, what they are sure to aggra- 
vate, the evils from which they 
would fly.” 

He then loftily and wisely depre- 
cates the attempts of the feebler 
adherents of the Ministry to make 
the war popular, by reference to 
commercial advantages. “ Never can 
a vehement and sustained spirit 
of fortitude be kindled ip a people 
by a war of calculation. It has no- 
thing that can keep the mind erect 
under the gusts of adversity. Even 
where men are willing, as sometimes 
they are, to barter their blood for 
lucre, to hazard their safety for the 
gratification of their avarice; the 
passion which animates them to that 
sort of conflict, like all the other short- 
sighted passions, must see its objects 
distinct and at hand. Speculative 

lunder ; contingent spoil; future, 
ong adjourned, contingent booty ; 
pillage, which must enrich a late 
posterity, and which possibly may 
not reach posterity at all; those, for 
any length of time, will not support 
a@ mercenary war. The people are 
in the right. The calculation of pro- 
Jit in all such wars is false. On ba- 
lancing the account of such wars, 
ten thousand hogsheads of sugar are 
purchased at ten thousand times 
their price. The blood of man 
should never be shed, but to redeem 
the blood of man. It is well shed 
for our family, for our friends, for 
our God, for our country, for our 
kind. The rest is vanity, the rest is 
crime.” 

The French republic has passed 
away; but its history is not obso- 
lete while its principles exist. It is 
at this hourthe model of government, 
if the confusion and disruption of 
all order can deserve the name, to 
the whole vast disturbing faction of 
Europe. Jacobinism has been crush- 
ed for the time, but its malice evades 
the _— of human institutions. 
The body may have been gibbeted, 
but even on the scaffold it only dif- 
fuses the wider contagion. Mr Ali- 
son’s animated and able history of 











the French Revolution thus entitles 
him, not merely to the merit of a 
painter of a time, when 

c¢ crimes startled Europe, and 

when fiends seemed to have usurp- 
ed the place of men, but to the still 
higher merit of setting before the 
national eye the shape of a danger, 
which to see, must be, with all ra- 
tional and religious minds, to shun. 
Burke’s memorial of that terrible 
crisis is but a fragment, yet it dis- 
plays with wonderful force the fear- 
tul character of the Evil. The whale 
length is still in the rock, yet the 
visage is brought out with the im- 
petuous stroke of a Michael Angelo. 
“France has constructed her Re- 
public on three bases, all fundamen- 
tally opposite to those on which the 
communities of Europe are built. 
Its fuundation is laid in Regicide, in 
Jacobinism, and in Atheism, * * * 
I call a commonwealth regicide, 
which lays it down as a fixed law of 


nature, and a fundamental right of. 


man, that all government, not being 
a democracy, is a usurpation; that 
all kings, as such, are usurpers ; and, 
for being kings, may and ought to be 
put to death, with their wives, fa- 

ilies, and adherents. The com- 
Beasselit which acts uniformly 
upon those principles, and which, 

terAbolishing every festival of re- 
ligion, chooses the most flagrant act 
of a murderous regicide treason for 
a feast of eternal commemoration, 
and which forces all her people to 
observe it; this I call Regicide by 
Establishment. 

“Jacobiniem is the revolt of the 
enterprising talents of a country 
against its property. When private 
men form themselves into associa- 
tions for the purpose of destroying 
the laws and institutions of their 
country; when they secure to them- 
selves an army, by dividing among 
the people of no property the estates 
of theancient and lawful proprietors ; 
when a State recognises those acts; 
when it does not make confiscations 
for crimes, but crimes for confisca.- 
tions; when it has its principal 
strength, and all its resources, in 
sucha violation of property ; when it 
stands chiefly upon such a violation, 
massacring by judgments, or other- 
wise, those who make any struggle 
for their old legal government, and 
their legal Ponteseion I call this 
Jacobinism by Establishment. 


ne ; ~ 


Blinginé ‘he; 


“T call it Atheism by Establishment; 
when any State, as such, shall n 
acknowledge the existence of 

as the moral governor of the world; 
when it shall offer to him no religi- 
ous or moral worship; when it shall 
abolish the Christian religion by a 
regular oo when it shall L v8 
secute with a cold, unrelenting, 
steady cruelty, by every mode of 
confiscation, imprisonment, exile, and 
death, all its ministers; when it shall 
generally shut up; or pull down, 
churches; when the few buildi 
which remain of this kind, shall be 
opened only for the purpose of ma- 
king a profaneapotheosis of monsters, 
whose vices: and crimes have no 
parallel among men, and whom all 
other men consider as objects of ge- 
neral detestation, and the- severest 
animadversion of law; when, in the 
place of that religion of social bene- 
volence, and individual self-denial, 
in mockery of all religion, they in- 
stitute impious, blasphemous, inde- 
cent theatric rites, in honour of their 
vitiated reason, and erect altars to 
the personification of their own cor- 
rupted and bloody republic ; when 
schools and seminaries are founded 
at the public expense to poison 
mankind, from generation to genera- 
tion, with the horrible: maxims of 


this impiety ; when, at length, wea- . 


ried out with incessant martyrdom, 
and the cries of a people hungering 
and thirsting for religion, they per- 
mit it only as a tolerated evil; this 
I call Atheism by Establishment. 
When, to those establishments, we 
add the Correspondent System of Man- 
ners, no doubt can be left on the 
mind of a thinking man concerni 
their determined hostility to the hue 
man race,” 

From this profound and hideous 
exposure of the principles of revo- 
lution, this stern and scientific dis- 
section of its frame, he reverts to the 
aid furnished to its fatal progress by 
the poison of national manners. His 
remarke on the influence of those 
powerful instruments of good and 
evil are true; but he too rapidly 
drops their —T ‘* Manners,” he 
observes, “are of more importance 
than laws.. Upon them, in a 
measure, laws depend. The law 
touches us. but here and there, and 
now and then. Manners are what 


or or refine us, hy 





vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt. 
debase, barbarize 
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“knowing that marriage is the 
of all par Aas and qiheseintyle 
first element of all duties, have en- 
deavoured, by every means, to make 
itsacred. The Christian religion, by 
confining it to the pairs, and by ren- 
dering that union indissoluble, has, by 
these two things, done more towards 
the e, happiness, settlement, and 
civilisation of the world, than by any 
other part in the whole scheme of 
Divine wisdom. The direct contrary 
course has been taken in the Syna- 
of Antichrist—I mean in that 
and manufactory of all evil, 
the Sect which predominated in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1789. Those 
monsters employed the same, or 
r, industry, to desecrate and 
degrade that state, which other le 
rs have used to render it holy 
and honourable. By a strange un- 
called for declaration, they pronoun- 
ced that marriage was no better than 
@ common civil contract. It was one 
| of their ordinary tricks, to put their 
sentiments into the mouths of cer- 
rsonated characters, while 
they theatrically exhibited at the bar 
of what ought to be a serious assem- 
bly. * * * * The practice of 
divorce, though in some countries 
itted, has been discouraged in 
all. In the East, polygamy and di- 
vorce are in discredit, and the man- 
ners correct the laws. In Rome, 
while Rome was in its integrity, the 
few causes allowed for divorce 
amounted in effect to a prohibition. 
They were only three ; the arbitrary 
was totally excluded; and accords 
ingly, some hundreds of years yee. 
ed, without a single example of that 
kind. When manners were cor- 
rupted, the laws were relaxed; as 
the latter always follow the former, 
when they are not able to vanquish 
them.” 

From this view of the principle, 
he gives the statement of the practi- 
cal effect. It is pérlaps one of the 
most extraordinary instances in the 
history of moral disorder. “I have 
before mie the Paris paper, corre- 
— to the usual register of 

8, marriages, and deaths. Di- 
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vorce, happily, is no regular head of 

rey among civilized nations. 

th the Jacobins, it is remarkable, 

that divorcee is fot only a regular 
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the list. In the first three months of 
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(which, except by special act of Par- 
liament, are se and not pro- 
per divorces) did not amount, in all 
those Courts, and in a hundred years, 


He then sums up the charge. “ It 
appears as if the contract which re- 
novates the world, were under no 
With the Jacobins of 
Franee, vague intercourse is without 
reproach; marriage is reduced to 
the vilest concubinage; children are 
encouraged to cut the throats of their 
parents; mothers.are taught that 
tenderness is no part of their cha- 
racter, and that to demonstrate their 
attachment to their , they ought 
to make no scruple to rake with their 
bloody hands in the bewels of those 
who came from their own.” 

But the annals of rabble sovereign- 
ty are to be written in still blacker 
. All that could a 
i ty with ou had been al- 
par exhibited, "The next step was 
the combination of all that could re- 
volt the senses, with all that could 
shock the feelings, the combination 
of di with horror. “ To this 
list,” Burke, in shame for human 
nature, adds, the practice of canni- 
balism. “ By cannibalism, their de- 
vouring, a8 a nutriment of their fero- 
‘city, some part of the bodies of those 
whom they murdered ; their drinking 
the blood of their victims, and forcing 
the victims themselves to drink the 
blood of their kindred, slaughtered be» 
fore their faces.” 
The general result of these fri 
ful mixtures of ferocity and festivity; 
this inary revel on things which 
nature abhors ; this poisoning of every 
natural md tr to poison every na- 
tural sensibility ; this demon feast 
of wild scoffing, mad sport, and god- 
less abomination, was the total over- 
throw of the public mind. If ever 
a whole nation was bedlamite, France 
was mad. The whole and the sole 
business of the people was bloed- 


but by si 
man shu 


der, and his eyes abhor 
The scaffold was 


whose novel atrocities on the mor- 
row, the nation laid their heads on 
a contented pillow. Murder made 
the single exhilaration of French 
existence. This, too, was part 
parcel of the Jacobin — 
proselytism. It was no 

burst of ambitious vice, no sudden 
and un dive 


zB. 


legislature of rebellion would have 
used gradually, and modified into 
regularity of ruin. The system was 
to turn all into explosion ; to inflame 
every furious propensity of the des 
enerate heart of man into its fullest 
ever; to scorn consequences, how» 
ever instant and appalling, and te 
think only of means, however costly 
and wrought of public misfortune ; 
to make the axe the virtual instrue 
ment of all change, and make all 
change for the purpose of all evil, 
a general and irretrievable over- 
throw of society from its founda 
tions. Those th will not be 
believed by ty but en such 
high evidence as is furnished by the 
pages of Burke. And those { 


thus become important to the 


mortal, and be worth their immorta» 
lity, whatever change of 


whatever of taste; whatever 
—— of the we mw ——— 
by erty, revolt, or " 
whatever rch ga _—— 
life, ma or yze, 
sense of ph soak thenaht of 


the captivation of the noblest ora- 

pw bie ha Meneame tn 

and direction of the motives of man; 

and thus Burke’s intellectual ho 

nours may moulder away,. yet still 
will be in existence for the 
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is swept away in the 
covered with weed 


the people profligate, 
perpetually employed 
from one display of pro- 
anotirer, to make France 
licentiousness, was a 
of the Jacobin govern- 
courts of justice 
it by revolutionary 
silent churches were 
funeral monuments of de- 
religion, there were no few- 
than nineteen or twenty (twen- 
ty-eight) theatres, great and small, 
most of them kept open at the public 
cpense, and all of them crowded 
every night. Among the gaunt, hag- 
forms of famine and naked- 
ness, amidst the yells of murder, the 
tears of affliction, and the cries of 
despair, the song, the dance, the 
mimic scene, the buffoon laughter, 
Went on as regularly as in the 
of festive peace. I ior! ‘A 
authority, that under the 
of judicial murder, and the 
gaping planks that poured down blood 
on the eT the space was hired 
out a show of dancin ! 
* a * * The abite of Pacts 
had no resemblance to the finished 
virtues, or to the polished vice, and 
elegant, h not blameless, luxu- 
ry of the capital of a great empire. 
Their society was more like that of a 
den of outlaws upon a doubtful fron- 
tier ; of a lewd tavern for the revels 
and debauches of banditti, assassins, 
poe gi a and their more 
paramours, mixed with 
bombastic rer, = refuse and 
rejected 1 strolling theatres, 
puffing out ill-sorted abe about 
—. mixed with the licentious 
blasphemous songs proper to 
their brutal and hardened course of 


life.” 

as is this picture of de- 
pravity, Burke might have gone fur- 
ther still, and heightened the picture 
by the contrast of the depravity with 
its It was to build thrones 
for a succession of obscure and mi- 
villains that all human order 
to be thus cast into confusion. 

of 
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not for the glory of their country, 
for the establishment of renovated 
law, for the clearance of the national 
soil fromthe old encumbrances of 
feudalism. All this had been done 
by the first wave of the national 
hand. All that could have obstructed 
the path of France to the temple of 
guiltless freedom had vanished like 
an apparition, at a word. But it 
was only when the work of wisdom 
was done, that the work of overthrow 
began; it was only when the King 
had taken the lead in breaking the 
few relaxed and time-worn fetters 
of France, that they discovered his 
criminality ; it was only when the 
constitution was complete, that the 
revolutionary torch was kindled, and 
the populace was hurried on, bewil- 
dered by its blaze, in a riotous bac- 
chanalian revel of vice and fury, to 
fire at once the palace and the 
temple in which their liberty had 
been but just proclaimed and con- 
secrated. 

The purpose of the Revolution 
from this hour was totally selfish and 
sensual. The Dantons, Heberts, 
Marats, and Robespierres, were to- 
tally incapable of the commonest 
degree of self-denial that belongs to 
the commonest patriotism ; their ob- 
ject was personal power, as the 
price of personal luxury, and their 
instrument was the guillotine. The 
sincerity of their villany would have 
scoffed at the supposition that the 
} ge of their country was the prize 
or which they swam through such 
an ocean of blood. It was solely 
that they might revel in the full feast 
of the senses, wallow in the wealth 
of rapine, and dissolve in the gross- 
est corruptions of the lowest vo- 
luptuary, that those crimsoned epi- 
cures drained the arteries of France. 
The hideous licentiousness of their 
private hours is not to be disclosed, 
without doing more offence to morals 
than its disclosure could do homage 
to justice. But if the memory of its 
details be best consigned to the tomb, 
with the remnants of the regicides 
themselves, the character of their 
lives is still worth being remembered 
for its moral. There let nations see 
per — memes of rabble Lowers 

those arro; t, seli- 
ish, ort bloody seekers oer lea- 
sure, the true countenances of 


fletterers of popular vanity who make 
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a profession of public virtue. Let 
ee ee of their 
career, in their public 
feelings, in pty public 
in their wild, la¥ish, and im- 

love of the sights and sounds 

of public misery, the natural con- 
summation of a character which be- 
= by | hypocrisy, which is 
ound ing itself on its knees in 
the mire before the populace, which 
steops to the infinite meanness of 
praising the ignorant fer their know- 
ledge, the ae for their judg- 
ment, the foolish fer their wisdom, 
the mean for their elevation, the 
prostitute for their virtue, and, 
flattering the rabble only to cheat 
the nation, pronouncing the politi- 
cians of the streets to be the legiti- 
mate guides of empire, swindle 
aaeeiean into power. To this ex- 
tent, even the example of the French 
regicides is convertible into use. It 
gives us the natural consummation 
of the candidate for popular supre- 
macy. If the restraints of other 
times and lands are still too strong 
for the full embodying of his anrbi- 
tion, it shews us the shape which 
that ambition tends to assume. We 
see in the disposal of the train the 
course of the conflagration; it may 
operate as a summons to lazy se- 
curity, to trample on the dragon’s 
eggs, when we see the breadth of 
wing, and venom of fang, to which 
they may be incubated. In this 
feeling we may endure even to un- 
cover the grave of the atheist and 
the murderer, and comparing the 
matured horrors of the physiognomy 
of revolution, with the features of 
pretended patriotism, the regicide 
-with the demagogue, guard ourselves 
against the measureless folly of being 
deluded by professions, flattered out 
of our common sense, and seduced 
into the absurdity of believing that 
the political liar, the sycophant of 
the mob whom he hates, the craver 
for that authority which he affects to 
scorn, the influencer of every igno- 
rant. impulse of rabble passion, the 
hypocrite in all things but his con- 
tempt. of religion, can require any 
thing but. power, to give the evil of 
his ,miscreant nature full play, and 
sacrifice the -peace of an empire to 
the triumph of his lust of posses- 


. Te the plea. forward with in- 
solent ah on wy by Jacobinism in 
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bethe 


Eng- 
land must regard the Republic as a 
legitimate authority, Burke 


England, that, whatever 
ebullitions of French 


with overw truth, and in his 
richest flow of conception, that re- 
publican France was not France; 
that it wanted all the old true con- 
stituent principles of the country 
once regarded as capable of entering 
into the social system; that France 
was eviscerated of all the nobler or- 

ans which once gave it a European 
pa te and a filled in theie 
piace with nothing but brute quali- 
ties, perverted powers, and instincts 
of evil. Nothing could be more in- 
disputable. With all its ex- 
tinguished, and all its evil infuriated, 
France was no more France, than a 
human being transformed into a tiger 
would be worthy to retain the name 
of man. The change in nature jus- 
tifies, and commands, a change in 
all the external relations of society. 
France sailing in the common fleet 
of nations, whether freighted with 
the rich commodities of peace,.or 
armed with the furniture and muni- 
tions of war, was. a noble vessel, en- 
titled to the full benefit of the laws 
of peace or war.. But what jurist, in 
all the extravagance of liberality, 
would extend those laws to the fire- 
ship; France turned into the convey- 
ancer of death, her whole freightage 
pregnant with ruin, and amassed, 
laid, and primed, for the express 
purpose of ruin, a floating pile of in- 
cendiarism, lying at single anchor, to 
be let loose on all within reach, and 
whose slightest touch was conflagra- 
tion? Burke states the case on the 


broadest principles. “ It is a ques- 
tion not between France and Eng- 
land. It is a question between pro- 


perty and force. The property of the 
nation is the nation! They who mare 
sacre, plunder, and expel the bedy 
of the proprietory, are murderers and 
robbers.” This bold assertion of the 
principle on which the whole exis- 
tence of civilized nations depends, 
was the trueanswer tothe sycophancy 
that then and now adulates the rabble 
as the true foundation of power. On 
the large scale of public concerns, - 
which constitutes the object and the 
grounds of all rational government, 
property can be the only quality un- 
tomplaing. Property tn tbe sabes 
temp rty ec 
is the only ening to the State, 








either the » the know. or 
Mere eae import- 
sadly te pra sod nd 
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on which it requires so 

p= Ra aieming © stand with 
out turning the brain ; breaking down 
all the gates and barriers at which, 
by the old afid wise regulations of 

jie experience, the aspirants for 
public distinctions must shew their 
passports, and give account of them- 
selves; it only turns ignorance inte 
presumption, and power into tyran- 
ny. This was its career in France, 
and it will be its career in every 
land where the democratic principle 
is inant; but a distinction 
must be drawn between a republie 
and a democracy. The republic 
may have all the institutions of a me- 
narchy. The American government 
is as much monarchical at this hour 
as the British, in all but the name, 
The power of the President is, virtu- 
ally,as unshackled as that of the King 
of England. Neither of them can 
act but by his. ministers. The Pres 
sident is a King for five years; the 
King a President for life. But the 


it hazard which menaces all republics 


is, that they tend to vitiate into de- 
moeracies. Their acknowledged de- 
ference for the mere multitude, the 
error of suffering numbers to 
element of legislation, and the 
al neceasity imposed on the 
members of the legislature to flat 
ter the passions, exaggerate the 
consequence, and solicit the capri- 
ces of the populace, naturally deli- 
ver them, bound hand and foot, to 
the tyranny of the rabble. Thesim- 
ple American principle of election, 
one representative for every forty 
thousand human beings, must ra« 
pidly render the mere rude popula- 
tion masters of > vernment, pro» 
pagate a race ma es, and 
render popular delusion hoon! y qua 
lity of the representative, as physi- 
eal force is the only requisite of the 
represented. The result must be 
either the total abolition of the due 
and salutary influence of property 
ia the state, or a civil war of pro~ 
gaitist rapine. ‘The only se- 
@ settled government, or 
toust lie in the di- 

; im declaring politi- 
privileges, as in England, to be 
a natural right, but a convention- 
reward ; in hol forth the pow- 
election to the legislature, not 
result of being born, in which 
or demerit can have no place, 
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but as the result of superior intelli- 
Se ee i and character ; or, 

the chief indication and fruit of 
them all, of a certain acknowledg- 
ment of these qualities,—in the "0 
session of property: Thus had Eng- 
land, in her days of wisdom, esta- 
blished her constitution. The right 
of vuting for the member of Parlia- 
ment was + pe to the workman who 
had served his apprenticeship with 
credit, to the man who had earned, 
long residence and character, the 
freedom of the borough, to the son 
of the freeman, to the man by whom 
it had been purchased by his mo- 
ney, by the respect of his townsmen, 
by his office, or by entinent public 
services. In nearly all instances, it 
was in the declared shape of an 
equivalent for some real or concei- 
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The praetice, of course, 
sometimes deviated. But the princi- 
was fixed; and unfil it was abo- 
by the Act, which, retaining a 
nominal qtalification of property, 
actually made numbers the arbiter of 
the Howse of Commons, was the 
great maxim by which English lis 
betty was raised to the most unex- 
led elevation, without the diss 

ret bates of English tranquillity. 
“The French deniocracy,” Burke 
insists, with still — force of 
logic and boldness of illustration, 
was hot to be disguised under the 
pacific and comimonplace name of 
a vi of party over party. “It 
was a destruction and deconiposi- 
tion of the whole society, which 
never can be made of right, by any 
facticn, however powerfu!, nor with- 
‘out terrible consequences to all 
about it, in both the act and the ex- 
ample. Mere locality does not con- 
stitute a body politic. Had Cade 
and his gang ion of Lon- 
don, they would not have been the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council. The body politic of 
France existed in the ee of its 
throne, in the of its nobility, 
in the honour of its gentry, in the 
sanctity of its clergy, in the reve- 
rence of its magistracy, in the weight 
due to its landed rty in the se- 
. in respect due 
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united, form the great mass of what 
is truly the body politic in all cotit 


tries. Nation is # moral essence, 
net a phical atrangement. 
France, tho out of her territorial 


possessions, exists ; because the sole 
possible claimant, the gee ' 
and the go ent to which 
proprietory éres, exists: The 
regicides in Franéé are not Fraticé: 
France is out of her bounds, but the 
oe is thé same.” 

ut he renders the reasoning at 
once clearer and more impressive, 
by bringing the subject to our own 
shores. He supposes the fury of 
revolution to have been let loose in 
England insteatl of France; George 
the Third to have been the sacrifice 
instead of Louis the Sixteenth; our 
oe ng Family destroyed ; the P= 
body of the clergy massacred, of 
robbed of all, and transported; and 
then asks, and with irresistible force, 
would any man in his sétises pros 
nounce their murderers and robbers 
who remained behind, to constituté 
the English nation ? 
“Let us sappa. ee : 
anguage etic and powe 
thee the Chstdtan religion, in. il 
its denominations, were forbidden 
and persecuted—the Law totally, and 
in all its parts, destroyed—the Judges 
put to death by revolutionaty tribus 
nals—the Peers and Commons rob-« 
bed, to the last acre of their estates 
massacted if they staid, of obliged 
to seek life in flight, exile, or beggary 
—that the whole landed property 
should shate the satite fa 
every military and naval officer 
ratik, aldiost to 4 man, should be 
placed in thé same description of 
confiscation and exile—that the priti 
cipal merchants and bankers should 
be drawn out, as from a hen-codp, 
for sli r—that the citizens 0 
our est and most flourishing 
cities, where the hand and the ma- 
chinery of the hangman were n0t 
found sufficient, should have beeti 
collected in VP tens Pog” and 
m ousands, with can- 
pore gr > A hundred thousand 
others should have been doomed to 
a situation worse than death, in ndi- 
some and lential prisons,—itt 
such a ease, is it in the faction of rob- 
bers that I am to look for my country ? 
Would this be the England that I, and 
éven strangers, red, honoured, 
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either the ability, the knowledge, or 
the subordination of the subject, 
Mere personal integrity, import- 
ant as it is to the individual, is es- 
sentially too personal and indistin- 
guishable to form an object to the 
statesman’s eye, which must take in 
the whole horizon of national cha- 
racter ; mere intellectual superiority 
must be rare: thus, though no man 
will justly compare wealth with the 
ersonal possession of moral excel- 
ence, learning, or genius, yet those 
incomparable qualities are, by their 
nature, unfit to classify mankind. 
But, in a general sense, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth implies them all. It 
may be the fruit of individual crime, 
or the gift of chance, in a single case; 
but in any large mass of mankind, the 
acquisition of wealth is necessarily 
bound up with industry, intelligence 
and integrity. As the possession of 
wealth implies obedience to the 
laws, an indisposition to public ha- 
zards, and, if not a zeal of loyalty, a 
reluctance to traffic in rebellion, it 
constitutes what, to the legislator, 
is the very highest qualification in 
all that he manipulates, a moral se- 
curity against the ruinous appetite 
for political change. Thus it is that 
property becomes the natural, social 
representative of all that forms the 
national vigour, worth, and capabi- 
lity of enjoying the benefits and re- 
taining the solid shape of a regular 
community. Thus it is that demo- 
cracy, which always depreciates the 
power of property, to elevate the 
power of the populace, is essentially 
wrong. Thus it is, that affecting to 
make undiscovered talents, humble 
integrity, and disinterested love of 
the public good, its idols, it actu- 
ally degrades them from their true 
rank, and, by extinguishing the pro- 
- perty which has been ordained by 
nature to be the true nurse, the ac- 
tive introducer, the vivid stimulant, 
and general pledge of them all, pro- 
strates the whole moral and intellec- 
tual ability of the nation before 
brute force. Democracy establishes, 
that the fact of being born gives a 
claim to political power; t ha- 
ving two legs and two arms isasufli- 
cient plea for the seizure of the State; 
and in all instances, that where force 
can prevail, its triumph is lepieseente, 
Overleaping at once the w 


8 
tem of gradual approach to that 
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height, on which it requires so long 
and mature a training to stand with- 
out turning the brain ; breakingdown 
all the gates and barriers at which, 
by the old and wise regulations of 
public experience, the aspirants for 
public distinctions must shew their 
passports, and give account of them- 
selves; it only turns ignorance into 
presumption, and power into tyran- 
ny. This was its career in France, 
and it will be its career in every 
land where the democratic principle 
is predominant; but a distinction 
must be drawn between a republic 
and a democracy. The republic 
may have all the institutions of a mo 
narchy. The American government 
is as much monarchical at this hour 
-as the British, in all but the name, 
The power of the President is, virtu- 
ally,as unshackled as that of the King 
of England. Neither of them can 
act but by his ministers. The Pre- 
sident is a King for five years; the 
King a President for life. But the 
hazard which menaces all republics 
is, that they tend to vitiate into de- 
mocracies. Their acknowledged de- 
ference for the mere multitude, the 
gross error of suffering numbers to 
be an element of legislation, and the 
perpetual necessity imposed on the 
members of the legislature to flat- 
ter the passions, exaggerate the 
consequence, and solicit the capri- 
ces of the populace, naturally deli- 
ver them, bound hand and foot, to 
the tyranny of the rabble. Thesim- 
ple American principle of election, 
one representative for every forty 
thousand human beings, must ra- 
pidly render the mere rude popula- 
tion masters of the government, pro- 
pagate a race of demagogues, and 
render popular delusion the only qua- 
lity of the representative, as physi- 
cal force is the only requisite of the 
represented. The result must be 
either the total abolition of the due 
and salutary influence of property 
in the state, or a civil war of pro- 
perty against rapine. The only se- 
curity for a settled government, or 
national progress, must lie in the di- 
rect contrary; in declaring _ politi- 
cal privileges, as in England, to be 
not a natural right, but a convention- 
al reward, in holding forth the pow- 
er of election to the legislature, not 
as the result of being born, in which 
merit or demerit can have no place, 
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but as the result of superior intelli- 
gence, ifidustry, and character ; or, 
as the chief indication and fruit of 
them all, of a certain acknowledg- 
ment of those qualities,—in the pos- 
session of property. Thus had Eng- 
land, in her days of wisdom, esta- 
blished her constitution. The right 
of voting for the member of Parlia- 
ment was given to the workman who 
had served his apprenticeship with 
credit, to the man who had earned, 
by long residence and character, the 
freedom of the borough, to the son 
of the freeman, to the man by whom 
it had been purchased by his mo- 
ney, by the respect of his townsmen, 
by his office, or by eminent public 
services. In nearly all instances, it 
was in the declared shape of an 
equivalent for some real or concei- 
ved merit, which marked the indi- 
vidual from the mass of the com- 
munity. The practice, of course, 
sometimes deviated. But the princi- 
le was fixed; and until it was abo- 
fished by the Act, which, retaining a 
nominal qualification of property, 
actually made numbers the arbiter of 
the House of Commons, was the 
great maxim by which English li- 
berty was raised to the most unex- 
ampled elevation, without the dis- 
turbance of English tranquillity. 
“The French democracy,” Burke 
insists, with still rae = force of 
logic and boldness of illustration, 
was not to be disguised under the 
pacific and commonplace name of 
a victory of party over party. “It 
was a destruction and decomposi- 
tion of the whole society, which 
never can be made of right, by any 
faction, however powerful, nor with- 
out terrible consequences to all 
about it, in both the act and tlie ex- 
ample. Mere locality does not con- 
stitute a body politic. Had Gade 
and his gang got possession of Lon- 
don, they would not have been the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council. The body politic of 
France existed in the majesty of its 
throne, in the dignity of its nobility, 
in the honour of its gentry, in the 
sanctity of its clergy, in the reve- 
rence of its magistracy, in the weight 
due to its landed property in the se- 
veral bailliages, in the respect due 
to its movable substance represent- 
ed by the corporations of the king- 
dom. All those particular molecule 
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united, form the great mass of what 
is truly the body politic in all coun- 
tries. Nation’ i8 a moral’ essence, 
not a geographical arrangement, 
France, though out of her territorial 
possessions, exists ; because the sole 
possible claimant, the proprietory, 
and the government to which the 
proprietory adherés, exists. The 
regicides in France are not France. 
France is out of her bounds, but the 
kingdom is the same.” 

But he renders the reasoning at 
once clearer and more impressive, 
by bringing the subject to our own 
shores. He supposes the fury of 
revolution to have been let loose in 
England instead of France; George 
the Third to have been the sacrifice 
instead of Louis the Sixteenth; our 
het Family destroyed; the great 
body of the clergy massacred, or 
robbed of all, and transported ; and 
then asks, and with irresistible force, 
would any man in his senses pro- 
nounce their murderers and robbers 
who remained behind, to constitute 
the English nation ? 

“Let us suppose,” he exclaims, in 
language pathetic and powerful 
“that the Christian religion, in 
its denominations, were forbidden 
and persecuted—the Law totally,and 
in all its parts, destroyed—the Judges 
put to death by revolutionary tribu- 
nals—the Peers and Commons rob- 
bed, to the last acre of their estates, 
massacred if they staid, or obliged 
to seek life in flight, exile, or beggary 
—that the whole landed property 
should share the same fate—that 
every military and naval officer of 
rank, almost to a man, should be 
placed in the same description of 
confiscation and exile—that the prin- 
cipal merchants and bankers should 
be drawn out, as from a hen-coop, 
for slaughter—that the citizens of 
our greatest and most flourishing 
cities, where the hand and the ma- 
chinery of the hangman were not 
found sufficient, should have been 
collected in the public squares, and 
massacred, by thousands, with can- 
non—if three hundred thousand 
others should have béen doomed to 
a situation worse than death, in noi- 
some and pestilential prisons,—in 
such a case, is it in the faction of rob- 
bers that I am to look for my country ? 
Would this be the England that I, and 
even strangers, admired, honoured, 





















loved, and cherished? Would not 
the exiles of England alene be my'go- 
vernment and my fellow-citizens ? 
Would not their places of refuge be 
my temporary country? Would not 
all my duties and all my affections 
be there, and there only ?. ‘Should I 
consider myself as a traitor, and de- 
serving of death, if I knocked at the 
door and heart of every potentate 
in Christendom, to succour my 
friends, and to avenge them on their 
enemies? Could I, in any way, 
shew myself more a patriot? What 
should I think of those potentates 
who insulted our suffering brethren ; 
who treated them as vagrants; and 
could find no allies, no friends, but 
in regicide murderers and robbers ? 
What ought I to think and feel, if, 
being geographers instead of kings, 
they recognised the desolated cities, 
the wasted fields, the rivers polluted 
with blood, as the honourable mem- 
ber of Europe called England?” 
The condition of the emigrant no- 
blesse and clergy of France had al- 
ready excited strong commiseration 
in England, in some degree through 
Burke's personal zeal, and the high 
influence which his character. en- 
abled him to exert upon the opulent 
and noble classes. It was to the 
honour of this country, and it may 
have been no slight element in her 
preservation, that her charity to 
those unhappy people was bound- 
less, and that pubiic subscription, 
private benevolence, and the pro- 
tection of Government, were in- 
stantly and incessantly extended to 
the whole multitude, who, though 
strangers in language, alien in faith, 
and almost irreconcilable in man- 
ners and feelings to the English 
mind, were recognised by the na- 
tion as sufferers in the cause of loy- 
alty and honour. . Fortunate for 
those who took refuge under the 
wing of Britain. But the state of 
the emigrants in the continental 
kingdoms was of a different order. 
Those kingdoms, from their very 
constitution as absolute monarchies, 
were incapable of rendering, ,the 
broad, fearless, uncalculating gene- 
rosity of the British empire. Des- 
potisms may be wise, vigorous, and 


successful, but their whole genere-,: 


sity must arise from the caprice of 
the sovereign. Where the 


have no voice, and thus, persgnal, 
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emotion cannot impel the national 
councils, all must be cold, severe, 
and selfish. Cabinets never: feel, 
The immediate circumstances of the 
Continental Cabinets, too; were deli- 
cate. The power of France in arms 
was tremblingly acknowledged; her 
power in conspiracy was still more 
tremblingly feared; and where every 
King was compelled, by heavy losses 
in the field, and perpetual d@isaf- 
fection among his subjects, to think 
of the hour when he might be ‘com- 
pelled to beg peace on his knees at 
the footstvol of the fierce Republic, 
it became a matter of serious con- 
sideration to what extent benevo- 
lence to the emigrants of France 
might be extended. That this con- 
sideration would not have been en- 
tertained a moment by England, free, 
fearless, and trained by Protestant 
ism to religious toleration and per- 
sonal charity, is unquestionable: 
That it was a vulgar, imperfect, and 
impure policy in the monarchs of 
the Continent, is equally unquestion- 
able. No nation was ever a loser by 
its humanity; no national councils 
were ever the more bewildered by 
raising themselves from the misty 
and earthward speculations of selfs 
interest to the nobler principles that 
come from above. No national re- 
sistance was ever the more withered 
by throwing its shield across the un- 
fortunate, and gallantly bestridin 

the fallen in the cause of virtue an 

allegiance. The general conduct of 
the Cuntinental sovereigns to the 
corps of Condé, in this sense, de- 
served the indignant reprobation of 
the great orator. Still filling up his 
powerful outline with a pencil dipt 
in English sorrows, he holds the his- 
tory-piece of shame and uumerited 
suffering up te the eye of Europe: 
“In that, condition (the exile and 
confiscation of the leading ranks of 
this country), what should we think 
of Sweden, Denmark, or Holland, or 
whatever power afforded us‘a churl 
ish, and treacherous hospitality, ‘if 
they should invite us to joim the 
standard of our king, our laws, and 
our religion ; and, after all this, ta- 
king advantage of our deplorable 
situation, were to treat us.as the vilest 


of mercenaries? What would be our ’ 
sentiments, if, in that miserable ser.’ 
14 Viee,|we were not to be considered” 
either as English, or as Swedes,” 
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Dutch, Danes, but as outcasts of 
the humanrace? * * * Should we 
not obtest. Heaven, and whatever 
justice there is yet on earth? Op- 
pression makes wise men mad: but the 
distemper is still the madness of the 
wise, which ts better than the sobriety 
of fools! Thie ery is the voice of 
sacred misery, exalted, not into wild 
raving, but into the sanctified frenzy 
of prophecy and inspiration! In that 
bitterness of soul, in that indignation 
of suffering virtue, in that exaltation 
of despair, would not persecuted 
English loyalty cry out, with an 
awful, warning voice ; and denounce 
the destruction that waits on mo- 
narchs who consider fidelity to them 
as the most degrading of all vices; 
who saffer it to be punished as the 
most abominable of all crimes; and 
who have no respect but for rebels, 
traiters, regicides, and furious negro 
slaves, whese crimes have broke 
their chains!” 

He now remonstrates, with equal 
and generous vehemence, against the 
royal impolicy of this desertion. 
“ Would not this warm language of 
high indignation have more of sound 
reason in it, more of real affection, 
more of true attachment, than all the 
lullabies of flatterers, who would 
hush monarchs to sleep in the arms 
of death? Let them be ‘well con- 
vinced, that if ever this example 
should prevail in its full extent, it 
will bave its full operation. While 
kings stand firm on their base,though 
under that base there is a sure- 
wrought. mine, there will not be 
wanting to their levees a'single per- 
son of those: who are attached to 
their fortune and not to their cause. 
But hereafter none will support a 
tottering throne. Some will fly, for 
fear of. being ‘crushed: under the 
ruin, and some will join im making 
it. *.* *), This:\-example we saall 
give, if, instead of adhering to our 
fellows ina’ cause which is an ho- 
nour to us all, we abandon the law- 
ful government and lawful corpo- 
tate -body of France, to hunt fora 
shameful and ruinous fraternity with 
this odious usurpation that disgra- 
ces the human race. And is ‘their 


example nothing? It is-every thing.’ 


Example is: the school of mankind, 
and they- will learn in no other: “The 
war is a-war 
It is not a war for Louis XVIIL, nor 
even for the property, virtue, and 


———— 


ainst that example: | 
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fidelity of Franeel® It is ‘a war for 
George Ill; for Francis T1., and ‘for 
all the dignity, ‘property; honour, 
Virtue, and religion’ of England, of 
Germany; and of all nations.” 

It could scareely be conceived that 
the steady opposition given bya man 
of the eminence of Burke to republi- 
canism, should have escaped the 
wrath of those whose principles, 
if they deserved the name, he so 
triumphantly trampled. The whole 
bedy of sectarianism in England, al- 
ways eager to tamper with the con- 
stitution, and always hostile to mon- 
archy, were furious at the sound of 
his name; and scarcely a week pass- 
ed in which some ‘penurious little 
pamphlet from some bitter polemic 
was not launched at‘him; to be, be- 
fore the week was’ over, forgotten. 
But patriotic wrath could speak out 
in France moré fearless of retalia- 
tion. One of the orators of the-Re- 
public is still on record as exclaim- 
ing, “ The moment is not yet arri- 
ved in which may be seen at the bar 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal that 
Orestes ‘of ‘the British Parliament, 
the’ madman Burke, the insolent 
Lord Grenville, or the plotter Pitt. 
But the moment is arrived, in which 
the public have summoned them to 
the bar of their opinion. The mo- 
ment is ‘arrived in’ which they are 
consigned ‘to the detestation of all 
nations, whose anathemas they so 
richly deserve; scourges of the earth, 
and vultures preying on the vitals of 
the people, they have failed not to 
seatter their crimes and their gold 
to distract a nation which they de- 
spaired of being able to conquer.” 
The orator then proceeded in the 
true strain of Jacobin justice, “ Soon 
shall they be laid prostrate before the 
Man of Liberty, from which they shall 
rise only to mount the scaffold that 
awaits them, and to expiate by their 
deaths the evils in which they have 
involved the human race.” 

The Letters onthe Regicide Peace 
were ‘welcomed ‘by the empire with 
actlamation.’ Their eloquence, ani- 
mation, and beauty, were largely ac- 
knowledged by the public taste, but 
the ‘soundness of their views pro- 
duééd the ‘more intportant effect of 
cowvietioi upon the public under- 
standing. “They satisfied every ra- 
tididbnitad “of the’ dishonour and 
hazard of attempting to form trea- 
ties with men profligately ostenta- 
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tious of a eontempt fer:all good 
faith, bound by no personal. prin- 
ciple, stained with blood shed in vio- 
lation of all principle, and hourly 
wreaking the moat remorseless ven- 

ce on each other, The “ Let- 
ters” cheered the national spirit to 
renewed resistance, and by pointing 
out the path of honour, led it into 
the path of safety. 

A slight, but very impudent trans. 
action, connected with those papers, 
occupied the public attention for a 
moment, A bookseller of the name 
of Owen, who had published the 
“ Letter to the Duke of Bedford” for 
the author, had been also intrusted 
with the MSS. of the “ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace.” On his being called 
on to account for the produce of the 
former work, he had the effrontery 
to say that it had been given to him, 
This Burke distinctly contradicted ; 
but after some further dispute, weary 
of the matter, and unwilling ta be 
seen involyed with a fellow of this 
order, he gave up the question ; but, 
of course, desired him to return the 
MSS. of the Letters on the Regicide 
Peace, Owen, having sueceeded by 
his effrontery im one instance, now 
tried how far it might succeed in 
another ; and actually sent the MSS. 
to press for his own behoof, in direct 
defiance of Burke’s indignant prohi- 
bition. This, however, stretched the 
expedient too far, An injunction 
was obtained, and the sale of the 
work wasstopped accordingly, Owen 
vented his wrath in some impotent 
seribbling against “ Edmund Burke 
the pensioner.” 

To those who doubt altogether the 
pone of political foresight, and 

k upon the great statesman as 
only the more successful guesser, it 
is unimportant to remark on. the 
views of Burke as to the nature, re- 
sults, and even the duration of the 
war, To those who are anxious to 
know how far dependence may ac- 
tually be placed on human sagaeity, 
the operation of that sagacity in his 
instanee, may afford a cheering con- 
fidence in the councils of eminent 
men. 

It is observable, that the three 
leaders of opinion evidently adopted 
three separate lines of character with 
-reference to the French war.) Fox 
viewed it, as a partisan—Pitt, as a 
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captivated by the popular spirit in 
France, proneuaced that resistance 
was absurd, if not impossible. . Pitt, 
confident of the resources of Eng; 
land, and relying on the strong self- 
interest of the continental powers, 
was satisfied that resistance was not 
merely possible, but would be tri, 
umphant; that the struggle weuld 
he brief, and that the bankruptey. of 
France would rapidly extinguish the 
Revolution. Burke’s conceptions 
differed from those of both; and as 
laid down in the Letters on the Re- 
gicide Peace, so early as 1796, were 
these :—-That the war would not only 
be violent, but protracted; that it 
Was essential to ultimate success; 
that the French territory should nof 
be held forth as the abject of any 
partition or spoliation by the Allies; 
that it was essential te distinguish, 
in the allied hostilities, between the 
Government and the Nation, and to 
declare against the Jacebin faction, 
as separate from the people; that 
it was essential to the conduet of the 
war to attack France on her own ter- 
ritory, in the first instance, by giving 
the aid of a British army to the Ven- 
dée; that it was impolitic to employ 
troops and fleets in reducing West 
India islands, while the French fac- 
tion were suffered to overrun the 
Continent; and that England, pos- 
sessing in Great Britain an actual 
force of 200,000 troops, and in Ire- 
land of 80,000, with an unrivalled navy 
of 500 ships of war, had but ta choose 
on what part of France she desired 
to make a resistless impression. 

It is evident from those data, that 
Burke saw into the future with a 
clearness which would have made 
his councils. invaluable to the em- 
pire. All the errors of the war arose 
from a neglect of those views, as.all 
its successes arose from their adop- 
tion in ite later years. It was only 
from the time when England direet- 
ed all her efforts against the terti- 
tory ef France, threw a powerful 
bady of troops upon the Continent, 
made her militias the nursery of her 
regular soldiery, and instead of was- 
ting her fleets on sugar island expe- 
ditions, employed them to sustain 
her invasions, that she began to pros- 
per. It was enly when, by her ex- 
ample, her Allies adopted the deter- 
‘mination to engage France on her 
own soil, to disclaim all 
and to declare that the war was not 
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against the nation, but against the 
ambition, perfidy, and tyranny of her 
Government, that the Allies first 
learned the true road of the march 
to Paris, 

From this period, Burke’s health 
visibly declined. For some years he 
had totally retired into the country; 
and though country life has its plea- 
sures and advantages, yet for an in- 
dividual of studious habits, it may 
be the least conducive to health of 
body or activity of mind of any that 
can be selected. Its pleasures are 
for the sportsman, its advantages for 
the farmer, The man of study re- 
quires exercise and conversation. 
The former he can scareely ever 
urge himself to seek, and the late 
ter he can as seldom hope to find. 
It is only in large cities that we 
can fully indulge in either. The 
extraordinary labours of his Parlia- 
mentary life had tended to shake 
Burke’s constitution; and when the 
stimulus of the time was lost, and 
his mind was additionally oppressed 
by that deep and singular sorrow in 
which it had been plunged by the 
death of his son, his whole frame 
sank into premature infirmity, Party 
malice was of course alive en the 
occasion; he had driven top many 
Jacobins into insignificance, and had 
awed too many of the powerful, to 
be left to close bis momentous and 
patriotic career in tranquillity, Ru- 
mours were spread of his wander- 
ings of mind, until the question was, 
whether his state was more that of 
fatuity or frenzy. This was one of 
the evils to which his resolution of 
retirement exposed him. The ru- 
mours at length assumed so defined 
a shape, that his friends in London 
became anxious; and one of them, a 
man of eousequence, went to Bea- 
consfield to ascertain the truth. He 
found Burke looking feeble, but 
without any deficiency of that ardour 
and intelligence which so habitually 
animated him in conversation. In 
the course of the interview, in which 
the politeness of the guest had 
avoided all mention of his object, 
Burke brought incidentally from his 
desk some fragments of the * Let- 
ters on the Regicide Peace,” whieh 
he was then writing, Those, at 
least, were satisfactory proofs of the 
surviving vigour of his intellect. 
Like the great Greek tragedian who 
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was charged with 4 similar decay, 
and who, throwing his Jast work ber 
fore his judges, gained the day, the 
great English statesman, altogether 
unconscious of his friend’s purpose 
instantly put an end to all doubts 
his preeminent capacity. ’ 
One of the stories which had 
culiarly gained credence, was, that 
he was reduced to such a state of 
mental alienation, as to wander 
round his grounds, making harangues 
to the cattle, and even weeping over 
them. This exaggeration was found 
to have been raised on the following 
natural and affecting circumstance, 
The horse which his son had gene. 
rally rode, and which was now 
growing old, had ever since its mas- 
ter’s death been suffered to run loosa 
in the park, and was kept from all 
kinds of labour, Burke’s good-na- 
tured habits extended to every thing, 
and all his cattle were tamed by his 
kindness. But one day when he 
was walking, in his usual melancho- 
ly musings, he saw the old horse 
come close to him, look at him for a 
while, and then quietly Jay its head 
on his bosom, The recollections of 
his dead son, and the apparent feele 
ing of the poor animal, together 
overpowered him, and falling on its 
neck, he burst into a flood of tears. 
But common report reaches all 
men by too many channels, to have 
been completely excluded from 
Burke. He knew that he was char- 
ged with at least political insanity. 
This he always treated with the 
lightness it deserved, “ Some part 
of the world,” he said one day toa 
relative, “ the Jacobin part of it, 
think, or affect to think, that J am 
mad. But believe me, the world, 
twenty years hence, will, and with 
reason tog, think, from their conduet, 
that they must have been mad,” 
Such is the bitterness of party; or 
rather, such is its folly, For those 
rumours were chiefly propagated at 
the moment when he was giving 
roofs of his genius, scarcely rival- 
ed by himself, and not merely of 
his genius, but of his indefatigable 
research,—and not merely of his 
research, but of that deliberate, 
clear, and profound insight into 
publie affairs, that philosophy of 
polities, which above all establishes 
the evidence of intellectual solidity, 
He bad but just before scourged the 
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arrogant coxcombry of the Duke of 
Bedford ; and if ever public punish- 
ment was inflicted with the dignity 
of a judge, and the keenness of an 
executioner, it was in the flagella- 
tion of that noble espouser of the 
“ majesty of the people.” He was 
in the act of sending forth to 
the world the matchless Letters 
in which all the fires of his mind 
blazed for a* beacon to Europe. 
The trumpet was at his lips which 
marshalled the dejected hopes of 
England, and roused the broken fa- 
culties of Continental resistance, to 
a struggle for the rights of human 
nature. He was at that moment 
bringing down in his hand from the 
Mount and Oracle of moral and po- 
litical wisdom, covered with clouds 
and darkness as it was, to every eye 
but his own, the great principles of 
national and universal security ; and 
it was then that the rioters and 
feasters, the apostates from the 
ancient homage, and the bowers 
down to the impure, fabricated, and 
brute image of French Jacobin- 
ism, were loudest in their affected 
contempt for his mission and under- 
standing. Yet there were manlier 
judgments even among his political 
opposers. A criticism, attributed to 
Sir James Mackintosh, pronounced 
the “‘ Letters ” to be among the most 
distinguished works even of their 
ey acy “the same vast 
reach and comprehension of view— 
the same unbounded variety of allu- 
sion,illustration,and ornament,drawn 
from every province of nature and 
science—the same unrivalled mas- 
tery over language—the same happy 
power of relieving the harshness of po- 
litical dispute by beautiful effusions 
of sentiment, and of dignifying com- 
position by grave and lofty maxims 
of moral and civil wisdom—the same 
unlimited sway over the human 
passions, filling us, at lis pleasure, 
with indignation, with ‘horror,’ or 
with pity. There is nothing ordinary 
in his view of a subject. He is; per- 
haps, of all writers, the one of whom 
it may be said, with the strictest 
truth, that no idea appears hackney- 
ed in his hands, no topic'seems com- 
monplace, when he treats it. 'When 
the subject must (from the narrow- 


ness of human conception, ‘which’ 


bounds even the genius of Burke’) 
be borrowed, the turn of thought, 
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and the manner of presenting it, are 


his own. The attitude and drapery 
are peculiar to the master.” 

Fox, in all the violence of public 
opposition, had the candour to ac- 
knowledge and admire the singular 
foresight of Burke. He often ex- 
pressed his wonder at the truth of 
his predictions in the successive 
phases of the Revolution and the 
war. A nobleman of his party was 
once observing, that Burke’s extra- 
ordinary declarations on the struggle 
with France would be looked on by 
posterity only as the effusions of a 
brilliant lunatic. Fox replied, that 
“whether insane or inspired, fate 
seemed determined to make him an 
uncommon political prophet.” 

One character of his prediction 
was uniform, and in it he had the 
further peculiarity of being alone. 
From the beginning, he pronounced 
that the war would be desperate, 
dangerous, and long. Those who 
remember the predictions of Fox, 
who Cpoioinoel that France, having 
taken up arms only for liberty, would 
scorn to retain them for conquest; 
and those who alike remember the 
strong anticipations with which Eng- 
land, for some years, hailed the com- 
mencement of every campaign, and 
the sanguine speeches with which 
the most distinguished members of 
Government almost pledged them- 
selves to immediate national success, 
will do honour to the powerful pe- 
netration, which, avoiding the errors 
at once of revolutionary confidence, 
and of precipitate triumph, led his 
step through the dimness and diffi- 
culties of the future. To an obser- 
vation on the probable success of the 
negotiations at Lisle, as the direct 
step to the close of the Revolution 
—*“ The close of the French Revolu- 
tion, indeed!” exclaimed Burke. 
“The Revolution at an end! Why, 
sir, it is scarcely begun. As yet you 
have heard only the first music. You 
may see the actors by and by. But 
neither you nor I can expect to see 
the fifth act of the play.” It is equally 
remarkable, that he alone pointed to 
the coming of the shadow which the 
iniquitous partition of Poland threw 

over the fortunes of the Continent. 
Opposition had, of course, made ita 
theme, and flourished in metaphor on 
the atrocities of despotism. But Op- 
position had already rendered itself 
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impotent on the subject, by openly 


resisting the efforts which Mr Pitt 
had made to check the grasping am- 
bition of Russia, The resolutions 
moved by’ Mr Whitbread, which we 
havé already given'in one of these 
papers, and which were the boast of 
the’party, unquestionably embolden- 
ed Russia to commit that act of con- 
summate ‘rapine. If the seizure of 
Oczakow, whether important or not 
as a fortress, had been forbidden by 
a British fleet, on the just plea that 
it was an infraction of the rights of 
nations, Russia would never have 
dared to commit the gigantic and 
bloody spoliation of Poland. “ Here- 
after,’ said Burke, on the march of 
the Russian armies, “ the world will 
have cause to rue this iniquitous 
measure, and they most who were 
most concerned in it.” Vienna twice 
captured, the long and bitter slavery 
of Prussia, the ravage of Russia and 
the conflagration of Moscow, were 
the answer to the prediction. 

His opinions during the progress 
of the war were equally sound, and 
at variance with both the Cabinet 
and Opposition. Fox pronounced 
peace the only panacea. Pitt pro- 
nounced a war of finance the only 
way to triumph. Burke pronounced 
peace with Jacobinism to be_ ruin, 
embittered by insult. To the hopes 
of a war of finance, he loftily re- 
plied by asking, where was the bank 
of the Saracens in their conquests, 
what was, the credit of the paper 
money of the sands of Arabia? In 
an incomparable picture of the du- 
ties of a great Minister, he calls up- 
on the Goverament to enlist, not the 
interests of a class, but the feelings 
ofa nation. In so holy a cause, it 
was ‘Presumed that. the Minister 
would have. opened all the temples.; 
and with prayer, with fasting, and 
with supplication,. (better, dimected 
than to the. grim Moloch of regicide 
in France,) have called upon, us ,to 
raise, that united cry, which has so 
often stormed Heaven, and, with, a 
pious violence, forced down bless- 
ings upon a repentant people,” 

He still perseveres in his principle 
of making the war, an,appeal to. the 
higher sentiments of the nation, finely, 
saying,“ Never was there.a jar, or 
discord, between genuine sentiment; 
aud sound policy, Never, no, nevery) 
did Nature, say one. thing and, Wiss, 
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dom another., Nor are sentiments of 
elevation in’ themselves turgid and 
unnatural. '' Naturé! is néver ‘more 
truly ‘herself, thah ‘in her grandest 
form, ‘The’ Apdllo Belvidere is as 
much in nature, as any figure from 
the pencil of Rembrandt, or any 
clown in the rusticrevels of Teniers. 
Indeed, it is when a nation is in 
great difficulties, that minds must 
exalt themselves to the occasion, 
or all is lost. Strong passion, under 
the direction of ‘a teeble’ reason, 
feeds a low fever, which serves only 
to destroy the body that entertains 
it. But vehement passion does not 
always indicate an infirm judgment. 
It often accompanies, and actuates; 
and is even auxiliary to a powerful 
understanding ; and when they both 
act harmoniously, their force is great 
to destroy disorder within, and to 
repel injury from abroad. If ever 
there was a time that calls on us for 
no vulgar conception of things, and 
for exertions in no vulgar strain, it 
is the awful hour that Providence has 
now appointed to this nation. Every 
little measure is a great error, and 
every great error will bring on no 
small ruin.” ; 

A feature of all distinguished minds 
is activity; and Burke's retirement 
to the country only added another 
topic of interest to his circle of prac- 
tical and benevolent studies. Agri- 
culture had long been a favourite 
contemplation, though it may be pre- 
sumed that, in his ease, as in that of 
philosophers and scholars in general, 
the profits of farming were not among 
his rewards; but it gave him alarge 
insight into the condition of the pea- 
santry, whose claims he always vin- 
dicated against the selfish clamour of 
the towns. The threat of a scanty 
harvest had alarmed the nation, and 

Parliament teemed with projects of 
a maximum,of prices, of wages, &c., 
and of purchasing grain to be laid up 
in ublic granaries. . Burke boldly 
defed the popular voice.. ‘ Thecry,” 
said, he, “of the, people in cities and. 
towns, though, unfortunately, from 
a fear of their multitude and combi- 

nation, the most regarded, ought, in 

fact, to-be. the, least attended to on 
this subject; for. citizens.are in.a state 
of. utter,ignorance of, the means by 
which,they, are, to, be fed, and they 
contribute; little or nothing, except 
in an inGnitely. circuitous manner, to 
4 





their own maintenance. They are 
‘ fruges consumere nati. They are to 
be heard with respect and attention 
upon matters within their province, 
that is, on trades and manufactures; 
but on every thing that relates to 
agriculture, they are to be listened to 
with the same reverence which we 
pay to the dogmas of other ignorant 
and presumptuous men. 

“ If any one were to tell them that 
they were to give in an account of 
all the stock in their shops, that at- 
tempts would be made to limit their 
profits, or raise the price of the la- 
bouring manufacturers upon them; 
or recommend to Government, out 
of a capital from the public revenues, 
to set upa shop of the same commo- 
dities, in order to rival and keep 
them in reasonable dealing; they 
would verysoon see the imprudence, 
injustice, and oppression of such a 
course, and they would not be mis- 
taken. * * * * A greater and more 
ruinous mistake cannot be fallen in- 
to, than that the trades of agriculture 
and grazing can be conducted on 
any other than the common princi- 
ples of commerce,—namely, that the 
producer should be permitted, and 
even expected, to look to all the pos- 
sible profit which, without fraud or 
violence, he can make; to turn plenty 
or scarcity to the best advantage he 
can ; to keep back or bring forward 
his commodities at pleasure ; to ac- 
count to no one for his stock or for 
his gain. On any other terms, he is 
the slave of the consumer; and that 
he should be so, is of no benefit to the 
consumer.” 

This rational political economist, 
rational in a science which, in the 
hands of our philosophers of the day, 
is only a grave confusion of ideas, 
the formality of nonsense, ridicules 
the idea that Government can pro- 
vide for popular wants, “ The first 
thing that Government owes to us, 
the Frepie, is information ; the se- 
cond is coercion; the one to guide 
our judgment, the other to regulate 
our tempers. It can do very little 
positive good in this, or perhaps any 
thing else.” On the other hand, no 


man was more above the popular sy- 
cophancy which disfigures the repu- 
tation of so many public men; he 
spoke as plainly to the peasant as to 
his lord. “ The labouring people,” 
said he, “ are poor, only because 
they are numerous. Numbers, in 
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their nature, imply poverty. Ina fair 
distribution among a vast multitude, 
none can have much. That class 
called the rich is so extremely small, 
that if all their throats were cut, and 
a distribution made of all that they 
consume in a year, it would not give 
a bit of bread and cheese for oné 
night’s supper to those who labour.” 
He is always contemptuous of the 
sentimental language adopted in 
speaking of the humbler classes, 
“ The vigorous and laborious class,” 
said he, “ have lately got from the 
bon ton of the humanity of this day 
the name of the ‘ /abouring poor, 
We have heard many plans for the 
relief of the ‘ labouring poor? This 
puling jargon is not as innocent as it 
is foolish. In meddling with great 
affairs, weakness is never innoxious. 
Hitherto the name of poor, in the 
sense in which it is used to excite 
compassion, has not been used for 
tltose who can, but for those who 
cannot labour, for the sick and infirm, 
for orphan infancy, for languishin 
and decrepit age. But when we af 
fect to pity as poor those who must 
labour, or the world cannot exist, we 
are trifling with the condition of man- 
kind. It is the common doom of man 
that he must eat his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, that is, by the 
sweat of his body, or the sweat of 
his mind. If this toil was inflicted 
as a curse, it is, as might be expected 
from the Father of all blessings,—it 
is tempered with many alleviations, 
many comforts. Every attempt to 
fly from it, and to refuse the very 
terms of our existence, becomes 
much more truly a curse, and heavier 
pains and penalties fall upon those 
who would elude the tasks which are 
put upon them by the great Master 
of the world. * * * Ido not calla 
healthy young man, cheerful in his 
mind, and vigorous in his arms,—lI 
cannot call such a man poor. Ican- 
not pity my kind, as a kind, merely 
because they are men. This affected 
pity only tends to dissatisfy them 
with their condition, and to teach 
them to seek resources where no 
resources are to be found,—in some- 
thing else than their own industry, 
frugality, and sobriety.” 
he career of this illustrious pa- 
triot and philosopher was now about 
to close. A general feebleness of the 
frame broke him down, and, from the 
beginning of 1797, his existence was 
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merely a struggle with dissolution. 
In February, he was carried to Bath, 
for the benefit of the waters; but 
they were soon found ineffectual. 
In a letter to one of his friends at 
this time, he says, “ My health has 
"a down very rapidly ; and I have 
een brought hither with very faint 
hopes of life, and enfeebled to such 
a degree, as those who had known 
me some time ago would scarcely 
think credible. Since I came hither, 
my sufferings have been greatly ag- 
ravated, and my little strength still 
arther reduced; so that, though I 
am told the symptoms of my disorder 
begin to carry a more favourable as- 
pect, I pass the far larger part of the 
twenty-four hours, indeed almost 
the whole, either in my bed, or lying 
bs the couch from which I dictate 
is.” ese 

A letter to a relative of the Qua- 
ker, his early schoolmaster, written 
the day before he quitted Bath, after 
all expectations were over, breathes 
still more the manliness of Christian 
resignation.— I feel, as I ought to 
do, your constant hereditary kind- 
ness to me and mine. What you 
have heard of my illness is far 
from exaggerated. I am, thank God, 
alive, and that ts all. Hastening to 
my dissolution, I have to bless Pro- 
vidence that I do not suffer a great 
deal of pain. * * * I have been at 
Bath these four months to no pur- 
pose, and am therefore to be remo- 
ved to my own house at Beacons- 
field to-morrow, to be nearer to a 
habitation more permanent, humbly 
and fearfully hoping that my better 
part may find a foe mansion.” 

He was anxious to die at home, to 
breathe his last surrounded by the 
objects and recollections endeared 
to him through life. To some one, 
who probably remonstrated with him 
on taking so long a journey in his 
condition, he answered, “ It is so far 
at least on my way to the tomb: I may 
as well travel it alive as dead.” Pub- 
lic affairs frequently pressed upon 
his mind. The period was singularly 
perilous, and might be termed the 
crisis of the war. In writing of Ire- 
land, he seems to have contemplated 
the Union, which took place in three 
years after, and he grounded it upon 
the nature of circumstances. “ There 
18 a great cry against English influ- 
ence,” said he, “I am quite sure 
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that it is Irish influence which dreads 
English habits,” The Union was the 
only alternative, when Separation 
was the watchword of the Republi- 
can faction which convuised Ireland, 
Burke’s judgment in this case was 
decided. “ Great Britain would be ° 
ruined by the Separation of Ireland. 
But, as there are degrees even in 
ruin, it would fall the most heavily on 
Ireland. By such a Separation, Ire- 
land would be the most completely 
undone country in the world, the 
most wretched, the most distracted, 
and, in the end, the most desolate 
part of the habitable globe.” 

His councils on English politics 
were of the same direct, lofty, and 
uncompromising spirit which had 
made his voice as the sound of a 
trumpet to the heart of England. 
He exhibits to the last that high re- 
lian¢e on the power of the empire to 
continue the conflict, and that un- 
shaken confidence in her achieving 
the victory, which formed, in the 
early part of the war, so strong a 
contrast with the despondency of 
public men, and in the close so 
proudly anticipated the triumphs of 
the British arms. “ Never,” ex- 
claims the great patriot, from his 
deathbed, “ never succumb. It isa 
struggle for your existence as a na- 
tion. If you must die, die with the 
sword in your hand. But I have no 
Sears whatever for the result. There 
is a salient living principle of energy 
in the public mind of England, which 
only requires proper direction to en- 
able her to withstand this or any 
other ferocious foe. Persevere, there- 
Sore, till this tyranny be overpast.” 

He was now visibly dying ; but his 
mind, in the full conviction that his 
hour was approaching, was still ac- 
tive, and still occupied alike in those 
fond and those lofty interests which 
had so equally occupied his years. 
He sent messages of remembrance 
to some peculiarly valued friends, 
and cleared his account of friend- 
ships and enmities with the world, 
by forgiving all injuries. He talked oc- 
casionally of his own political course, 
of his principles, his purposes, and 
the prospects of the country. His 
life had been religious, and its close 
was Christian. He declared that he 
sought the Divine mercy on the 
grounds and principles of the Christ- 
tian faith, seeking it only through the 
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blessed Redeemer, “ whose interces- 
sion,” as he himself expressed it, 
“-he had long sought with unfeigned 
anxiety, and to which he looked with 
trembling hope.” Some of his last 
moments (July 9, 1797) were occu- 
pied in giving directions relative to 
his decease, and listening to some of 
Addison’s papers on the Immortality 
of the Soul. While these papers 
were reading, he became faint, 
and desired to be carried to his 
bed. The servants had him in their 
arms for the purpose, when his 
breathing became difficult, he utter- 
ed an almost inarticulate blessing, 
and expired. 

The public grief for the death of 
this eminent person was expressed 
in the strongest language of regret 
and admiration. His funeral, which 
took place on the 15th of July in 
Beaconsfield Church, where he was 
laid, by his own direction, in the 
same grave with his son and brother, 
was attended by a crowd of indivi- 
duals of distinction. The pall was 
borne by Lord Minto, Lord Sid- 
mouth (Speaker), the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Marquis of Tho- 
mond, Mr Wyndham, and Lord 
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Loughborough (Lord Chancellor). 
Mr Fox proposed that the burial 
should take place in Westminster 
Abbey. The will, however, had de- 
clared otherwise. 

This will was, itself, a document 
worthy of the mind of Burke,, It 
commenced with the striking and 
pious acknowledgment of his faith. 
* According to the ancient, good, and 
laudable custom, of which my heart 
and understanding recognise the 
propriety, I bequeath my soul to 
God, hoping for his mercy only 
through the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. My body I 
desire to be buried in the church of 
Beaconsfield, near to the bodies of 
my dearest brother and my dear- 
est son; in all humility praying, that 
as we have lived in perfect unity to- 
gether, we may together have part 
in the resurrection of the just.” 

The arrangement of his property 
was brief. He gave the whole in 
fee-simple to his widow, with a le. 
gacy of L,1000 to his niece, Mrs 
Hoviland. A plain marble tablet, ac- 
cording to his desire, was erected in 
Beaconsfield Church, with the in- 
scription, which was completed on 
the death of Mrs Burke. 


Near this place lies interred all 
That was mortal of the 
Right Honourable Epmunp Burke, 
Who died on the 9th of July, 1797, aged 68 years. 

In the same grave are deposited the remains of his only son, Richard 
Burke, Esq., Representative in Parliament for the Borough of Malton, 
Who died the 2d of August, 1794, aged 35; 

And of his brother, Richard Burke, 

Barrister at Law, and Recorder of the city of Bristol, 

Who died on the 4th of February, 1794; 

And of his widow, Jane Mary Burke, 

Who died on the 2d of April, 1812, aged 78. 


Some years previously to her 
death, Mrs Burke sold the mansion 
and estate at Beaconsfield, for 
L.38,500, reserving the use of the 
house and grounds during her life, 
and for one year after her death. She 
continued to reside there, much at- 
tended to by her husband's friends, 
until her death. 

In her latter years she had suffered 
from a severe rheumatic attack, 
which deprived her of the power of 


taking exercise. At her death, L.5000 
were bequeathed to Mrs Hoviland, 
Burke’s niece; and the rest. of the 
property, with the library, and the 
various presents and memorials 
given to him during his public life, 
to his nephew, Mr Nugent. By 2 
curious coincidence, even the man- 
sion did not long outlast its owners. 
It had been let to a clergyman for 
the purpose of a school, and was.ac- 
cidentally burnt down, April 23,1813. 
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My Cousin Nicholas. 


Chap. XI. 341 


MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


Cuaprter XI. 


ON recovering my senses, I found 
myself stretched upon a flock bed, 
in a neighbouring cottage to which 
I had been conveyed, and supported 
in the arms of Armitage, whose 
manly countenance expressed the 
joy he felt at seeing those eyes re- 
opening to the light of day which he 
had believed closed for ever. Drench, 
accompanied by an assistant, stood 
near, occupied in examining the 
wound, preparatory to an attempt he 
was about to make at extracting the 
ball, which, having entered the higher 
part of my right breast, had glanced 
against and broken the collar-bone, 
finally taking up its quarters in the 
upper part of the shoulder near the 
neck. The operation was long and 
painful, and I more than once re- 
lapsed into a state similar to that 
from which I had so lately emerged 
before the doctor’s endeavours were 
crowned with success. The bullet, 
however, was at length dislodged 
from its asylum, and made its ap- 
pearance, together with a fragment 
of my waistcoat, which had very 
lovingly accompanied it in its pro- 
gress. Drench announced his prize 
in a tone which betokened the satis- 
faction he felt at its extraction, 
adding that, notwithstanding the 
great effusion of blood which bad 
taken place, he saw at present no 
reason to apprehend any ultimate 
danger from the wound, though cer- 
tainly a severe one, provided a strict 
attention to regimen, and to the 
medicines he should prescribe for 
the purpose of guarding against the 
access of fever, was rigidly observed. 

This opinion, most oracularly pro- 
nounced, seemed to give great satis- 
faction to somebody, though, so 
qualified, it amounted in effect to 
little more than that. pronounced by 
Fielding’s model for all diploma- 
tists— 

“ Indeed, I cannot positively say, 
But, as near as I can guess—I cannot tell.” 

“Powers of Heaven! accept my 
thanks!” exclaimed a voice from an 
obscure corner of the apartment, in 
the tones of which I had no difficulty 
in recognising those of Fortescue: 


A tattered curtain of the coarsest 
materials, which hung at the side of 
my humble couch, had hitherto con- 
cealed him from my view. I made 
an effort to draw it aside, but the 
pain occasioned by the motion com- 
pelled me to desist. The friendly 
lieutenant, whose attentions had 
been unintermitting, saw my pur- 
pose, and accomplished it. My eye 
rested upon my late antagonist, who, 
perceiving that I was aware of his 
presence, advanced slowly, and 
placed himself at the foot of the bed. 
As I marked the agony depictured 
on his countenance, a doubt as to 
the truth of my late suspicions 
sprang up in my mind, and I could 
not help confessing to myself that 
his agitation bore every sign of be- 
ing the genuine emanation of his 
heart. If it were assumed, and 
merely the fictitious display of a 
concern foreign to his feelings, he 
must be indeed the prince of hypo- 
crites, yet, supposing it real, how 
could I reconcile its existence with 
the line of conduct he had pursued. 

While I hesitated, his eye sunk 
under the steadfast gaze of mine, 
and, uttering a deep sigh, he walked 
round the bed until he reached my 
pillow, when, bending over me, he 
took my hand. 

“ Stafford!” he exclaimed in a 
voice of almost awful solemnity, 
“ how deeply I lament the issue of 
this affair, no one, but the unseen 
Being whose behests I have obeyed, 
can truly witness. Could you but 
see my heart, you would confess 
that your situation is Paradise com- 
pared with mine, and you would look 
on me with pity rather than resent- 
ment. Heaven alone knows how 
fervently I have prayed to be spared 
this deed, and, even at the risk of 
my soul’s happiness, would I have 
avoided it, could you have been 
prevailed upon to make the only 
atonement in your power.” 

I cannot describe the disgust I felt 
at what I again began to consider 
the cool impudence of this declara- 
tion. ‘“ Cease, Captain Fortescue,” 
I replied, “ your hypocritical come 
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dolements on an evil of your own 
creating, nor add insult to injury. 
You have played your part hitherto 
triumphantly, but be not too secure; 
the time will come, I doubt not, 
when I shall be able to unmask your 
motives, as well as those of the vil- 
lain who has assumed my name to 
perpetrate an act, which you still 
persist in charging upon me. A 
single interview with Lord Manning- 
ham will suffice to overthrow your 
machinations, and to convince him, 
by the evidence of his own eyes, of 
the imposition which has been prac- 
tised upon him. Leave me, sir; I 
neither need your affected sympathy, 
nor desire your presence.” 

The earnestness of my manner 
appeared to make an impression up- 
on him; once again he raised his 
penetrating eye to mine, as he re- 
peated, in an under tone, the word 

Imposition,’ and seemed as he 
would read my very soul,—* Impo- 
sition!” he continued, with an in- 
credulous but melancholy movement 
of the head—“ Oh, that it were pos- 
sible! but it cannot be—Lord Man- 
ningham and his lovely daughter 
could neither be themselves decei- 
ved, nor would they practise such a 
deception upon me.” 

“ Of the latter I am very wel! sa- 
tisfied,” retorted I, “ but that they 
have themselves been grossly, in- 
famously, deceived, I reassert. That 
you, sir, have laboured under a si- 
milar delusion I by no means take 
upon me to maintain ; and, but that I 
believe the information to be, as far 
as you are concerned, unnecessary, 
I would repeat, that with Lord Man- 
ningham I have never yet exchanged 
a single syllable.” 

“ Gracious Heaven! what would 
you insinuate ?—Is it—can it be 
possible that there may have been an 
error !—If so, what then am I ?—But 
no! It is not possible—Lord Man- 
ningham himself assured me””—— 

“That a scoundrel,” interrupted 
I, staggered in my opinion by his 
manner, “ had introduced himself 
into his house, and had endeavoured 
to carry off his daughter; but Lord 
Manningham could not know that his 
nephew’s carelessness, in suffering 
a letter to be purloined from him, 
afforded an easy opportunity to the 
thief, or his confederates, of palmin 
on him a fictitious relation, and o 
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nearly making his Amelia the prey 
of a swindler.” 

Never shall I forget the expres« 
sion of Fortescue’s countenance as 
I finished; surprise, distrust, and 
horror seemed contending within 
him for the mastery. ‘ What am [I 
to believe ?” cried he at length, but 
in a voice faltering and scarcely ar. 


ticulate, then changing at once to - 


deep sepulchral hoarseness, while his 
figure seemed to dilate to more than 
its usual magnitude; “ Mr Stafford,” 
he continued, “ answer me, I conjure 
you, as a gentleman and a man of 
honour; and, as you hope for hap- 
piness in this world and the next, 
answer truly! Are you not the man, 
who, after meeting Miss Stafford at 
the theatre, introduced yourself to 
her father as his nephew, and even- 
tually carried off the young lady to 
St Albans ?” 

“Tam not,so help me Heaven! 
That I saw Amelia at the theatre is 
true, but I was at that time ignorant 
of her name; I saw her once after- 
wards descend from a carriage at 
her father’s door, but neither then, 
nor on any other occasion, previous 
or subsequent, did I exchange one 
syllable with her. Unless the gentle- 
man, who at that time accompanied 
her, be her father, I have never seen 
Lord Manningham in my life!” 

The exertion I used in uttering 
these words was too much for me, 
and I sunk back, exhausted, on the 

illow. Drench immediately inter- 
ered, blaming himself for having 
permitted the conversation to con- 
tinue so long in my present condi- 
tion. ‘Come, come, gentlemen,” 
cried the doctor, summoning up all 
his dignity and determination, “I 
must have no more of this, or my 
patient will give me the slip after all ; 
and you, sir,” he added, addressing 
himself to Fortescue, “ now this 
more serious matter is disposed of, 
let us examine your hurt.” 

It was now that I, for the first 
time, perceived that Fortescue also 
was wounded. His escape had been 
indeed a narrow one, the bullet from 
my pistol having grazed his temple, 
the skin of which it had slightly 
razed. The wound was, of course, 
trifling in the extreme, but of that, 
and indeed of every thing else 
around him, he appeared to be now 
altogether unconscious. The prof- 
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fered assistance of the surgeon he 
neither accepted nor repulsed, but 
remained for some moments as in a 
state of stupefaction, his eyes fixed 
upon my face, with a vacant stare, 
frightful to behold and almost im- 
possible to describe; a filmy glassi-« 
ness obscured their orbs, and gave a 
ghastliness to their appearance, to 
be equalled only by that of the fabled 
Vampire. He remained as it were 
rooted to the floor for a few seconds, 
while Drench was describing the ex- 
ceeding inconvenience which might 
have arisen “ had there been a frac- 
ture of the parietal bone,” then 
turned, and abruptly rushed from 
the cottage. 

A chaise, which a son of the pea- 
sant whose house we occupied had 
been despatched to order from the 
neighbouring town, soon after ar- 
rived; into it I was, with some little 
difficulty, lifted, and, accompanied by 
Drench and Armitage, who refused 
to quit me while his attentions could 
be serviceable, I was conveyed at an 
easy pace to the Hall. As we slowly 
rolled along, my thoughts once more 
reverted from the strange scene 
which had just passed, to the situa- 
tion of my mother. I recollected 
with much uneasiness the letter 
which I had left for her in my 
chamber, and trembled with appre- 
hension lest it should have been dis- 
covered and delivered. If so, what 
severe, and, as I now trusted, unne- 
cessary pangs might I not have 
caused her! nay, who could tell how 
far she might have been affected ? 
I might be her murderer! In spite of 
the prohibitions of the doctor, who 
enjoined me silence, I could not for- 
bear giving vent to my feelings, and 
expressed my alarm, with an earnest 
request that the driver might be di- 
rected to accelerate his pace, in the 
hope of preventing so fatal a catas- 
trophe, This however Drench posi- 
tively refused to accede to, en- 
deavouring to dissipate the uneasi- 
ness I felt. by reminding me that it 
was yet scarce eight o'clock, and of 
the utter. improbability that any 
communication would have been 
made to the invalid at so early an 
hour, even admitting, what was very 
unlikely, that the letter had yet been 
found by the servants. Happily his 
prognostics were verified by the 
event. My very absence had not 
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been noticed, nor had any one en- 
tered my room since I quitted it. 
The chaise was directed round to a 
back entrance, and I was carried to 
my chamber, in a different part of 
the building from that occupied by 
Mrs Stafford, without the slightest 
bustle or disturbance. Poor old 
Jennings, with sorrow legibly de- 
picted in his venerable countenance, 
as the ready tear stood in his eye, 
undertook to officiate as head nurse ; 
while Drench assumed the delicate 
and difficult task of breaking to my 
mother, as gently as he could, the 
event which it was impossible to 
keep from her knowledge, and also 
of recounting to her the whole his- 
tory of my proceedings in London, 
together with the rascally trick play- 
ed me there, of all which I now felt 
obliged to make the worthy son of 
Hippocrates my wondering confi- 
dant. As to my suspicions concern- 
ing the principal actor in the farce 
which had like to have had so tragi- 
cal a dénouement, those I kept closely 
concealed, for the present, in my 
own bosom. Of this arduous com- 
mission the little doctor acquitted 
himself with a degree of skill and 
caution which deserved the highest 
praise. My mother was indeed 
sensibly affected at the intelligence 
of my mishap, but, when he coupled 
with it the satisfactory information, 
that, provided common care was ob- 
served, nothing more seriousthan a 
temporary confinement was to be 
apprehended, the assurance of that 
fact, and his story, so completely 
exonerating me from the charges 
brought against me, tended most 
happily to compose, rather than ex- 
cite, her mind ; and, however mixed 
her sensations might be, those of a 
pleasurable nature evidently gained 
the preponderance. Indeed, the 
anxious desire she now felt to see 
and console me so stimulated her to 
exertion, and to the shaking off the 
torpor which had benumbed her 
faculties, that I have no hesitation in 
declaring that the circumstance con- 
tributed, on the whole, not a little to 
the re-establishment of her health. 
At first her visits, under the regula- 
tion of Doctor Drench, were, like 
those of angels, “few and far be- 
tween;” but, as her strength im- 
proved, and the chances of fever on 
my side became less to be appre- 
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hended, they increased both in fre- 
quency and duration, till, at length, 
almost all her time was passed in 
my apartment. 

Some days had elapsed since the 
duel], and every thing, in the language 
of the infirmary, was going on “ as 
well as could be expected.” The 
broken bone had been set without 
difficulty, and, save that the hemor- 
rhage had produced a considerable 
degree of weakness, which Drench’s 
water-gruel and barley broth et 
substitutes for the roast-beef din- 
ners I had been in the habit of dis- 
cussing) did not altogether tend to 
correct, I was neither in bad health 
nor in low spirits, when, one even- 
ing, as the shadows were lengthen- 
ing in the setting sun, the sound of a 
carriage, and an increasing bustle 
within doors, announced the arrival 
of some personage of no common 
importance. This distingué I ven- 
tured, and not without reason, to 
prophesy was Sir Oliver himself, re- 
turned from his expedition; and soon 
the sound of his voice, issuing from 
the hall, and echoing up the great 
staircase, reflected great credit on 
my skill in divination. Miss Pye- 
finch, who had accompanied my mo- 
ther to take her tea in the apartment 
of the invalid, stepped out to inform 
herself of the cause of the unwonted 
bustle in the lower regions. She soon 
came back with the information that 
the Baronet had arrived, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen and a lady ; 
and that, having earnestly enquired 
after the state of my health, as well 
as that of Mrs Stafford, the whole 
party was now ensconced in the 
cedar parlour, where the presence 
of my mother was particularly re- 
quested, “ provided she felt-herself 
equal to the exertion.” 

It was a source of no little wonder 
to me how Sir Oliver had become 
acquainted with the events of the 
last week, as, being at the period 
such a bird of passage, no one had 
known exactly where to address a 
letter to him with any probable 
chance of its coming safely to hand, 
consequently none of the family had 
written to him on the subject; I 
could only conclude, therefore, that 
he had picked up the news of my 
rencontre from some gossiping neigh- 
bour, as his post-chaise brought him 
through the town; but, on starting 
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this supposition, Miss Kitty electri- 
fied me by replying that, though she 
knew not where my uncle had gain- 
ed his information, “ there was no 
post-chaise in the case, as the 
party had arrived in a handsome 
travelling barouche, with out-ri- 
ders in rich liveries.” Eagerly did 
I enquire the colour of the latter; 
the answer was, to my infinite joy, 
as I had foreboded—* Green and 
Gold.” — Lord Manningham then 
was arrived, and the whole of this 
mysterious affair would now be sifted 
to the bottom. 

The hour subsequent to my mo- 
ther’s quitting my apartment, which 
she did immediately on receiving Sir 
Oliver’s summons, was, I verily be- 
lieve, one of the longest ever passed 
by mortal man. I had not even the 
poor consolation of indulging my 
own conjectures in quiet, as my 
companion became now more than 
usually voluble in giving vent to her 
own surmises and remarks; and, as 
she was not particularly happy in 
the brilliancy of the one, or the in- 
genuity of the others, I should at 
that moment have infinitely preferred 
the peaceful enjoyment of my own; 
this too the rather, as I had already 
commenced a curious speculation 
with regard to the identity of “ the 
Lady,” whom my informant men- 
tioned as constituting one of the 
partie quarrée in the “ handsome 
travelling barouche.” 

It is true Miss Pyefinch had been 
totally silent as to the age and per- 
sonal appearance of this traveller of 
the softer sex, and a feeling, which 
I did not stop to analyze, prevented 
my making any enquiries on the sub- 
ject, but my heart whispered it could 
be no other than Amelia, the fair, 
unconscious cause of my late mis- 


adventure and present confinement. ° 


Always impatient of restraint, l now 
regretted it the more, inasmuch as 
it precluded the possibility of my at 
once satisfying myself whether these 
fond anticipations were correct. 
Nay, but that the deranged state of 
my toilet was altogether incompati- 
ble with the attempt, I much doubt 
whether my wound alone would 
have been a consideration sufli- 
ciently strong to have prevented my 
making a trial, at least, of the ability 
of my legs to support me to the 
cedar parlour. At length, to relieve 
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my fidgety impatience, which had 
risen to such a height as to drive my 
fair entertainer into a monologue, the 
sound of some one approaching was 
heard from the gallery that led to 
my apartment. I had half raised 
myself from the sofa on which I was 
reclining, in eager expectation of I 
hardly knew whom, when, as it drew 
nearer, the footstep was evidently 
that of a man: in a few seconds the 
door opened, and I fell back into my 
former position as I beheld—Fortes- 
cue! 

My surprise at the sight of this 
very unexpected visitor, at first pre- 
vented my observing the very pecu- 
liar expression his features had as- 
sumed. I could not, however, help 
at length remarking the singular and 
mournful wildness of his manuer, as, 
drawing a chair in silence, he seated 
himself opposite the sofa, and fixed 
his full, dark, penetrating eyes upon 
me, with a glance of the keenest 
scrutiny. “ It is, it must be so,” he 
at length exelaimed, his sudden and 
unlooked for appearance having too 
much disconcerted me to admit of 
my addressing him at the moment. 
“It must be so,—Mr Stafford, I 
greatly fear—fear, did I say? hope 
would have been a more proper ex- 
pression—that I have been greatly, 
dreadfully deceived, that I have 
been driven, goaded on, to the per- 
petration of an act, to you most un- 
justifiably injurious; and, oh! how 
much more so to my own peace of 
mind !—And yet, if so it be, what am 
I to think? Is this hand never to be 
free from the stain of blood? Must 
I again” —— His lip quivered, and, 
as he covered his eyes with his hand, 
I could perceive his whole frame 
strongly agitated by some internal 
emotion. 

“ Mr Fortescue,” I replied, “ your 
conduct and expressions through the 
whole of this business have been 
such as I profess not to be able 
either to explain or comprehend ; but 
if the latter, as I presume may be 
the case, allude to an imposition 
which, I am half inclined to think, 
has been practised upon you, know, 
sir, that Lord Manningham is now in 
the house, from whom I shall, I 
doubt not, receive ample justice, and 
whose testimony will at once prove 
the little foundation that has existed 
for those calumnies which have been 
fastened upon me: As to any ulte» 
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rior proceedings, you will use your 
pleasure. I never did, and never 
shall, shrink from vindicating my 
reputation in any way you, or any 
other person, may think proper to 
require.” 

“ Oh, Stafford,” rejoined my sin- 
gular companion, “ how much do 
you mistake the nature of my feel- 
ings towards you! If my heart bled 
when I thought myself forced by an 
irresistible command to point my 
weapon at the breast of him whom I 
would gladly have taken to my own, 
what must it now do when I perceive 
that he, my preserver, was guiltless 
of the act which, even if committed 
by him, would but too surely have 
failed in justifying me to myself for 
the deed. Lord Manningham is in- 
deed here—here, beyond ail ques- 
tion, to convict me of the blackest 
ingratitude, and to plunge me once 
more into that ocean of uncertainty 
and impending crime from which 
I. hoped that I had at length esca- 
ped.” 

Thus saying, he wrung my hand 
with a pressure almost amounting 
to violence, while a cold shuddering 
shewed the strength of the convul- 
sive affection which shook his whole 
body. 

“Strange, incomprehensible man!” 
Iexclaimed; “ against whom, then, is 
this impending crime to be direct- 
ed? or who is that powerful and 
remorseless instigator, whose san- 
guinary behests you find it so im- 
possible to disobey, even when they 
go to the diabolical extent of depri- 
ving a fellow-creature of life? Who 
is this fiend? Is it, can it be pos- 
sible, that Lord Manningham”—— 

“ Oh, no! no, no! Lord Man- 
ningham is as innocent of the know- 
ledge as——But we are interrupted 
—no more of this. You shall one 
day know the story—the brief, yet 
miserable story, of the unhappy 
being before you;—and then you 
will pity,—yes, Stafford, you must 
pity, though you may not forgive 
me. They are here.” 

He rose as he uttered these last 
words ; and, relinquishing the hand 
which he had hitherto retained, 
walked to the window, while the 
opening door exhibited to my view 
the figure of Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, 
ushering into the room the’ welle 
remembered, venerable, and mili- 
tary-looking personage, whom I had 
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seen alight from the chariot on the 
eventful morning of my mortifying 
repulse. A smile of good-humour- 
ed urbanity relieved the serious ex- 
pression which concern at my situ- 
ation appeared to have cast over his 
countenance, as, advancing into the 
chamber, he proffered me his hand, 
saying, without waiting for the Ba- 
ronet’s introduction— 

“ Will my dear nephew excuse 
the petulant and absurd conduct of 
an old man who ought to have 
known better, and forgive the mis- 
take which, through the knavery of 
a rascal, occasioned him so rude a 
rejection, in a house the doors of 
which ought to have flown open of 
themselves to welcome him?” 

The air of frank good-humour, by 
no means devoid of dignity, with 
which Lord Manningham made his 
advances, would at once have dis- 
sipated any remains of resentment 
I might have retained against him, 
had it been possible for me, with 
the conviction I now felt that an im- 
pudent imposition had been prac- 
tised on both of us, to have suffered 
any such to exist. My reply was 
perfectly in accordance with these 
sentiments; and a few moments 
sufficed to put all parties, with the 
exception of one individual, com- 

letely at their ease. That one was 
sn dong the eccentric, the inex- 
plicable Fortescue. The address 
made to me by my uncle had evi- 
dently convinced him of what in- 
deed he had before apparently 
ceased to doubt, namely, that his 
vengeance had been misdirected, 
and levelled against a person in no 
way implicated in, or responsible 
for, the villanous transaction which, 
it seemed, he considered himself 
commissioned to chastise. Never- 
theless, from his demeanour during 
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the conversation which ensued be- 
tween my two uncles and myself, 
and which he witnessed without 
joining in, it would have been diffi- 
cult to determine whether joy or 
regret was the predominant feeling 
of his mind at the eclaircissement 
which ensued. From this colloquy 
I collected that, immediately on 
quitting me, my late antagonist, 
whom my repeated declarations had 
at last staggered in his belief of my 
being the insulter of Miss Stafford, 
had flown, with all the speed good 
cattle and well-fee’d drivers could 
exert, to Grosvenor Square, where 
he found Sir Oliver, then recently 
arrived in London, in close divan 
with Lord Manningham on the very 
subject he had himself travelled so 
eagerly to introduce. The result of 
their conference was such as to con- 
vert the doubts he had already be- 
gun to entertain almost into a cer- 
tainty of his mistake; the fact, how- 
ever, turn out as it might, it was soon 
resolved, should be forthwith ascer- 
tained by the evidence of Lord Man- 
ningham himself, who, wishing as 
earnestly as any one to dive at once 
to the bottom of the mystery which 
enveloped the whole transaction, 
readily acquiesced in a proposal 
made by Fortescue, and strongly 
seconded by Sir Oliver, that he 
should, with all convenient speed, 
accompany the latter to Underdown 
Hall, and satisfy all parties, by the 
test of ocular demonstration, whe- 
ther the person wounded—a word, 
by the way, which made the good 
Baronet jump out of his chair, as if 
the seat had been suddenly subject- 
ed to the action of an electric con- 
ductor—was, or was not, the identi- 
cal hero of the memorable expedi- 
tion to St Albans. 


Cuapr. XII. 


Sir OLiver, whom we left amusin 
himself with the lions at Oxford, had 
derived, it seems, so much gratifica- 
tion from the scenes there submit- 
ted to his view—scenes which, inde- 
pendent of their real beauty, pos- 
sessed also the seducing charm of 
novelty to recommend them to his 
notice—that he was easily persuaded 
to extend the period which he had 
originally determined should be the 


limit of his stay, and to accompany 
his son to the party at Oriel, the in- 
vitation to which had been the means 
of introducing Mr Hanbury to his 
acquaintance. With this young gen- 
tleman, indeed, Sir Oliver had be- 
come much pleased, as he had very 
good-naturedly devoted a good deal 
of time to the accompanying him 
through the University, and pointing 
out to his notice every thing that is 
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usually an object of curiosity to 
strangers. In this, his voluntarily 
assumed office, he acted as a most 
efficient substitute for my cousin 
Nicholas, whom the egotistical de- 
tails in which I have lately indulged 
have occasioned me too much to 
neglect. The strength of this inte- 
resting invalid was, as he informed 
his father, scarcely yet renovated 
enough to admit of his undergoing 
the fatigue of “ lionizing,” though 
he occasionally attended on some 
of his shorter perambulations. The 
impression made upon the Baronet 
by the wonders of Alma Mater was 
a profound one, and filled him with 
much veneration for those seats of 
learning, of which, if the truth must 
be told, he had previously enter- 
tained a very inadequate, not to say 
derogatory, idea. The immense col- 
lection of volumes contained in the 
Bodleian filled him with wonder and 
amazement, which was not a little 
heightened when his son informed 
him, that, in order to obtain even a 
moderately respectable og it 
was absolutely necessary for the 
student to make himself master of 
at least three-fourths of their con- 
tents. This piece of intelligence, de- 
riving all due weight from the gra- 
vity with which it was announced, 
and the confirmation of Hanbury, 
struck him with no little awe, or, as 
Nicholas happily expressed it, “quite 
conglomerated the Governor’s facul- 
ties,” while it tended much to abate 
the regret he had begun to entertain 
at the recollection of his never ha- 
ving himself prosecuted his studies 
in a place, the very air of which 
seemed pregnant with wisdom and 
science. The Ashmolean Museum, 
too, came in for its due share of ad- 
miration, with its we and spurs 
of the unhappy Charles the First, 
Henry the Eighth’s crystal-hilted 
sword, and one of the skulls of 
Oliver Cromwell, the fellow to which 
is, I believe, preserved .with equal 
care at Naseby. These, and other 
relics of the olden time, not forget- 
ting the gigantic thigh-bone suppo- 
sed to have been once the property 
of Sir Bevis of Hampton, drew from 
Sir Oliver a _ and interestin 

dissertation on the manners an 

usages of the chivalrous ages, which, 
I much regret for the reader’s sake, 
was not committed to writing on the 
spot, were it only to preserve cer- 
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tain authentic family anecdotes with 
whichit was interspersed, anent sun- 
dry illustrious Bullwinkles who flou- 
rished in those happy days. He 
could not, however, help expressing 
his surprise at finding no traces pre- 
served, in this curious repository, of 
the celebrated brazen head con- 
structed by Roger Bacon, whose 
history, as delivered to himself by 
his maternal grandmother, he very 
faithfully recapitulated at large, 
scouting the idea that the bit of 
gilded wood, miscalled a nose, to 
which I have already alluded, could 
ever have formed part or parcel of 
the head in question, though Nicho- 
las quoted Bishop’s Heber’s “ Whip- 
piad”’ to convince him of the truth 
of the hypothesis. The splendid 
crosier of William of Wykeham at- 
tracted his attention much more than 
the beautiful chapel in which it is 
preserved; but of all the curious and 
interesting objects presented to his 
view, no one article in the whole 
University, as Sir Oliver several 
times afterwards took occasion to 
declare, conveyed to his mind so 
lively an impression of the “ sublime 
and beautiful,’ as the magnificent 
amplitude of the “Great Sir Wat- 
kin,” the pride and glory of Jesus 
College. At sight of this most stu« 
pendous of all possible punchbowls, 
my uncle was absolutely enraptured ; 
words were too weak to express the 
extent of his admiration; and sel- 
dom, indeed, in after days, was his 
favourite beverage placed before 
him, without a tear of sympathetic 
remembrance glistening in his eye, 
as he made some allusion to its 
massy splendour. Nor were Sir 
Oliver’s examinations entirely con- 
fined to the precincts of the Univer- 
sity; a hundred hallowed spots in 
its neighbourhood were explored. 
The haunted remains of Cumnor, 
which Sir Walter has since invested 
with such absorbing interest; the 
chaste shades of Bagley, and the 
leafy honours of “ Joe Pullen’s Tree,” 
—all underwent his scrutiny; nor 
was Godstow forgotten, where, after 
a hearty luncheon upon spatch- 
cocked eels, the Baronet had the sa- 
tisfaction of copying into his own 
pocketbook, with his own hand, the 
sole memorial to the fair paramour 
of our second Henry, which some 
pious hand has inscribed amidst the 
ruins where she died, 
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‘¢ Hic jacet in terris Rosa mundi, non 
Rosamunda ! 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redelere solet.” 


It is far from improbable that Sir 
Oliver, with all his love for antiqui- 
ty, might not have troubled himself 
to copy an inscription of which, in 
its existing language, he did not un- 
derstand one syllable, had not Nicho- 
las, of whose poetical abilities I have 
formerly given a pleasing specimen, 
translated it for him into the ver- 
nacular, and recommended that it 
should be transferred to Miss Pye- 
finch’s album, in the following dis- 
tich, composed, as he averred, in the 
true spirit of the original :— 


** Here doth Fair Rosamond like any 
peasant lie ! 

She once was fragrant, but now smells 
unpleasantly.”’ 


Amidst objects of such interesting 
speculation, time flew quickly on, 
till the approach of the vacation, and 
the Baronet at length prepared to 
return to London, accompanied by 
his son, George Hanbury making a 
third in the post-chaise. To this 
young gentleman, as I have already 
hinted, did Sir Oliver seriously in- 
cline; he had, in the simplicity of 
his heart, become much attached to 
him, and was not a little glad of his 
company; nor did he fail to give 
him a pressing invitation to continue 
their compagnon du voyage as far as 
the Hall, where he promised him a 
hearty welcome. Hanbury, in re- 
turn, expressed himself much plea- 
sed with the prospect of paying him 
a visit in the country, and pledged 
himself to do so as soon as he should 
have paid his respects to a maiden 
aunt, to whom he lay under great 
obligations, and who might fancy 
herself slighted should he fail to pass 
the first week of the vacation, as 
usual, at her house in the vicinity of 
Brighton. Sir Oliver gave him great 
credit for his dutiful attention to so 
respectable a relative, and, before 
the party reached town, had even 
added his consent that my cou- 
ein should accompany him down to 
Frump Paddock, on the express 
condition that both the young men 
should repair to the Hall at the end 
of the above-named period ; Nicho- 
las at the same time averring, that, 
no doubt, the invigorating air of the 
South Downs, nll the sea-breezes, 


would prove of material benefit to 
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his still debilitated frame, and in- 
crease considerably the efficacy of 
“ Huxham’s Tincture.” 

On reaching the metropolis, Sir 
Oliver drove immediately to our old 
quarters at the Tavistock, and en- 
quired for me. His surprise was 
nearly equal to his disappointment 
at finding I had left London without 
waiting his return; nor did these 
sensations experience any abate- 
ment when he had perused the let- 
ter I had left at the bar, with direc- 
tions that it should be presented to 
him on his arrival. My good uncle 
was indeed completely puzzled by 
its contents, and, after reading and 
re-reading it at least half-a-dozen 
times, remained for five minutes in a 
state of self-communing delibera- 
tion, which, from some real or fan- 
cied peculiarity of hue, communica- 
ted by its influence to the visage, the 
world has agreed to particularize by 
the name of a “ brown” study. 

His mental abstraction was for a 
time so considerable, as to induce 
a suspicion among his companions 
that a nap, which had more than 
once seemed to meditate an attack 
upon him during their journey, had 
at length succeeded in making his 
senses captive to its overpowering 
influence,—the only circumstance 
which militated against this idea be- 
ing the want of that musical accom- 
paniment, the harmony of whose 
tones were usually coexistent with 
the first approaches of the drowsy 
deity upon Sir Oliver. The chain 
of his ideas—if that expression may 
be used where concatenation or 
order there was none—gave way at 
length before my cousin Nicholas, 
who, in his politest manner, offered 
his father a pinch of snuff. My 
uncle took it mechanically, slowly 
raising his eyes from the fender on 
which they had been fixed, and sta- 
ring him full in the face, but with- 
out speaking. Nicholas had put 
powdered hellebore and red pepper 
into his box; the titillating pungen- 
cy was productive of the happiest 
effects; Sir Oliver was roused at 
once from his “ handsome fix ;”—he 
sneezed, and unclosed his lips. 

“ Why, what, in the d—l’s name, 
can be the meaning of all this ?— 
* Circumstances which he can nei- 
ther explain nor contro).’ —‘ Lord 
Manningham prejudiced’ — why, 
‘what does the puppy mean ?” 
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“ Upon my word, Sir Oliver,’ re- 
plied my cousin, who, from the 
direction of my uncle’s eyes as he 
uttered this ejaculation, supposed, 
or chose to suppose, the query ad- 
dressed to himself, “your question 
is somewhat difficult to answer, and 
the rather as it is perfectly impossi- 
ble for me to form a probable con- 
jecture as to what it alludes to; but 
if you will allow me to inspect that 
mysterious epistle, which seems to 
have given birth to it, 1 shall be ex- 
tremely happy to give you every 
elucidation in my power.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I shall do no such 
thing; what business is it of yours, 
pray ?—but I’ll get to the bottom of 
it—I will have an answer ”—— 

“ Before I know the question, 
sir ?” 

“ Hold your tongue, you scoun- 
drel, and don’t put me into a passion; 
the dog has given me the slip, but 
ri ”—— 

“ Oh, sir, is that it?” quoth Ni- 
cholas; “‘ then, in my humble opinion, 
Sir Oliver, the best method you can 
adopt will be to advertise him im- 
mediately, with a suitable reward 
for his recovery—d—d careless ras- 
cals, these waiters! I dare say, if the 
truth was known, they have sold 
him—is it Don or Carlo, Sir Oliver?” 

The quickness of my cousin’s eye 
enabled him to avoid the sudden 
impetus of the Baronet’s cane, which 
would otherwise, in all probability, 
haye produced a serious contusion 
on his pericranium; as it was, the 
blow spent itself in empty air, but 
not before it had destroyed in its 
progress a glass of negus, which, 
having been unadvisedly placed too 
near the edge of the table, came with- 
in the.compass of the parabola de- 
scribed by the walking-stick. 

For once this facetious young gen- 
tleman had overshot his mark. Sir 
Oliver, being far from quicksighted, 
was not unfrequently taken in, by 
the serious demeanour of his son and 
heir, so far as to give implicit credit 
to a gravity too profound to excite 
his suspicion; but, on the present 
occasion, not all the good Baronet’s 
bonhommie and gullibility, of which, 
to say the truth, he certainly pos- 
sessed a very respectable. share, 
could prevent his seeing that Nicho- 
Jas was indulging his wit at his ex- 
pense; and the conviction of . this, 
not only occasioned the destruction 


of the aforesaid rummer of negus, 
but also of an article by no means 
less fragile, to wit, the small remains 
of patience which the perusal of my 
unaccountable letter had left in Sir 
Oliver’s possession. All the influ- 
ence which young Hanbury had ac- 
quired was for a while insufficient 
to check or divert the storm, the 
whole fury of which was directed 
against the head of the audacious 
and provoking delinquent; at length, 
however, his interference prevailed 
so far as to allay something of his 
anger, while the remainder was di- 
verted into a different channel, and, 
by degrees, “in hollow murmurs 
died away.” This portion of his 
wrath the Baronet was rather at a 
loss to find a proper object for; it 
appeared pretty clear to him that he 
had ample reason to be very much 
offended with somebody, but whe- 
ther Lord Manningham or myself 
was the legitimate character on 
whom it ought to devolve, was a 
point which he found it rather diffi- 
cult to make up his mind upon at 
present. One of the two, it was 
pretty certain, must deserve a con- 
siderable degree of vituperation at 
his hands, and therefore, in order 
that, through a weak and ill-judged 
lenity, the real offender might not 
escape his justice, he scattered his 
blessings with no sparing hand, and 
with a tolerably impartial distribu- 
tion, on the heads of both of us, de- 
claring his fixed determination of 
calling on the Viscount, the first thing 
he did in the morning, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from him a cate- 
gorical explanation of, what he was 
pleased to term, “my d—d absur- 
dity.” His first intention was, in- 
deed, to proceed to Grosvenor 
Square forthwith; nor was it without 
some difficulty that he was induced, 
by the reiterated representations of 
both his companions, to delay his 
visit, on the ground: that seven o’- 
clock in the atternoon was rather.an 
inconvenient hour to call upon a 
nobleman, who would by that time, 
in all probability, be thinking of his 
dinner, 

Sir Oliver yielded rather to the 
repetition than the justice of their 
arguments, and at length suffered 
himself to be so far mollified as to 
defer his expedition till the follow- 
ing day, when he desired Nicholas 
to be prepared to accompany him; 
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but a letter unexpectedly arriving 
the next morning for Hanbury, writ- 
ten from Frump Paddock, and an- 
_ nouncing the sudden indisposition 
of his revered relative, that exem- 
plary and affectionate young man 
ound it absolutely necessary to de- 
part with all speed into Sussex, car- 
rying with him his estimable friend, 
at least a couple of hours previous 
to Sir Oliver’s quitting his pillow. 
He left, however, a note, enclosed 
in another from my cousin Nicholas, 
stating the unfortunate emergency 
which had called him so suddenly 
away, and the impossibility of his 
depriving himself of the consolations 
of friendship, should the unhappy 
malady of his aunt terminate in a 
manner, the possibility of which he 
shuddered tocontemplate. He add- 
ed, moreover, that their joint un- 
willingness to disturb Sir Oliver 
after so fatiguing a journey, had pre- 
vented their personally soliciting a 
concurrence which they knew he 
would not refuse, and concluded by 
promising to rejoin him at the Hall 
the instant the present alarm should 
have subsided. Uncle Bullwinkle 
hardly knew what te make of all 
this when the letter was presented 
to him on his rising, and the strong 
inclination he again felt to “ anathe- 
matize,” rendered shaving a particu- 
larly unpleasant, and somewhat dan- 
gerous, operation; the quick con- 
traction and expansionof the muscles 
about his mouth called for the exer- 
cise of all the professional experience 
and dexterity of the operator, not- 
withstanding the additional degree 
of steadiness afforded to his hand by 
the precautionary grasp of that par- 
ticular part of the human counte- 
nance which gentlemen of his pro- 
fession alone are allowed to handle 
with impunity; nor, indeed, could 
all his care and ability prevent his 
patient’s occasionally absorbing a 
most unpalatable proportion of suds, 
when the mouth, he felt so invinci- 
ble an inclination to open, would, 
more than once in spite of himself, 
unclose during the rapid evolutions 
of the brush, as if on purpose to 
receive the savoury bonne bouche. 
As soon as my uncle Oliver was 
shaved, and had consigned to the 
recesses of his interior some half 
dozen eggs and a couple of French 
rolls, with a proportionate quantity 
‘of cold boiled beef and mustard, he 
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peecoee to liquefy the same with 
alf a cup of tea, and a whole quart 
of ale, a moderate repast, which he 
contrived to despatch in something 
less than half-an-hour, or, to use the 
language of the racing calendar, 
“ performed it with ease in nine-and- 
twenty minutes,” much to the satis~ 
faction of himself, and the undis- 
guised admiration of the waiters. 
Being now in high condition for the 
work of the day, he began to think 
of putting into execution his resolve 
of the preceding evening, and pre- 
ared for a visit to Lord Manning- 
1am. 

At the period of which I am 
speaking, the luxury of the hack- 
ney-chariot, the celerity of the cab, 
and the economy of the omnibus, 
were yet sleeping in the womb of 
Time; my uncle’s two shilling fare 
was, therefore, of necessity perform- 
ed in one of those shattered and 
shattering vehicles which modern 
refinement denominates “ a Misery,” 
in contradistinction to its more ele- 
gant rival, the chariot, now, in the 
nomenclature of fashion, technically 
designated as “a Swell.” The coach 
which conveyed Sir Oliver to Gros- 
venor Square was one more exe- 
crable “ than all its tribe,” and no 
enfranchised debtor, rushing from 
the melancholy purlieus of the Fleet 
or Marshalsea, ever stretched his 
limbs in greater ecstasy at deliver- 
ance from durance vile, than did the 


Baronet on emerging from his crazy © 


receptacle, which, in imitation of 
the celebrated and affable Mrs Gil- 
pin, though from a motive totally 
opposed to the one which influenced 
that exemplary matron, he had di- 
rected to “ draw up some three 
doors off” the mansion which was 
to be the limit of his journey. Lord 
Manningham, fortunately for the 
preservation of the Baronet’s equa- 
nimity, was at home and disengaged ; 
and his visitor, on sending in his 
name, was immediately ushered in- 
to an elegant breakfast room, with 
something more of respect than a 
supercilious gentleman’s gentleman 
seemed previously disposed to pay 
to his old-fashioned figure and cos- 
tume. Here he found his noble host, 
with his lovely daughter, in the act 
of concluding a morning’s repast, 
not quite so substantial as that from 
which he had himself so lately risen. 


The frank and cordial reception 
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given him by the Peer, tended not a 
little to increase the embarrassment 
under which Sir Oliver laboured, 
from not having been able to make 
up his mind as to the precise de- 
meanour which it became him, in 
his present state of uncertainty, to 
put on; but when he received the 
smiling and affectionate welcome of 
his beautiful niece, the affair was 
settled at once, and the air of re- 
serve he had thought it necessary to 
attempt to assume, (an air no one 
in this world was less calculated to 
maintain for five minutes, ) vanished 
immediately. Loaded, as he was, 
to the very muzzle, with queries 
and expostulations, it was some time 
before he was fairly able to fire a 
single shot, or get into a discussion 
of the matter which was uppermost 
in his mind. Miss Stafford at length 
quitted the room, in obedience to a 
hint from her father, and Sir Oliver 
disembogued his whole cataract of 
surprise and wonderment at finding 
only an inexplicable letter from me, 
at the hotel, instead of myself, in 
propria persond, domesticated, as he 
fully expected I should be, in Gros- 
venor Square. If the good Baronet 
was before puzzled, Lord Manning- 
ham’s recital of the events declared 
to have taken place so recently in 
the family, did not much contribute 
to disperse the clouds by which he was 
obfuscated, while his own account 
of the loss of my first letter of intro- 
duction, and his journey to London 
as the bearer of a second, which too, 
it appeared, had never reached its 
destination, produced in turn full as 
great an effect upon his auditor, 
who, to judge by the expression of 
doubt and surprise visible in his 
countenance as he steadfastly regard- 
ed the narrator, seemed to be ba- 
lancing the probabilities, pro and 
con, of the sanity of Sir Oliver’s in- 
tellects. 

How long they might have con- 
tinued in this state of mutual per- 
plexity, it is impossible to say, had 
not a thundering application at the 
hall door attracted their attention in 
spite of the interest excited by their 
debate, when the entrance of a 
third person upon the scene, and 
the tidings of which he was the 
bearer, for a time rendered their 


*“confusion worse confounded.” This 


interloper was Eustace Fortescue, 
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His arrival was by no means mal a 
propos. Sir Oliver, fully convinced 
of the physical impossibility of my 
having acted in the manner laid to 
my sree and at the same time 
confounded by the positive testi- 
mony and circumstantial details 
of his Lordship, had become—a 
necessary consequence with him 
whenever he found himself tho- 
roughly mystified—passing wrath- 
ful; nor is it to be doubted but thata 
breach, perhaps an irreparable one, 
might have taken place between my 
two uncles but for this opportune 
interruption. 

At first, indeed, Fortescue’s disclo- 
sures had the effect of increasing the 
irritation of both parties, but soon the 
alarm Sir Oliver began to entertain 
for the life of one so dear to him as I 
had become, and the newly-awaken- 
ed fears of Lord Manningham, that 
an imposition had really been prac- 
tised on him, combined to render 
them both more amenable to the 
laws of reason. Sir Oliver, to whom 
the possibility of the latter circum- 
stance had never suggested itself, 
had contented himself with briefly 
denying the whole of his Lordship’s 
story in the aggregate, or, as he phra- 
sed it, “ in the lump,” and the con- 
sequent indignation of the Peer at 
the more than implied doubts of his 
veracity, together with the rage of 
the Baronet at the supposed calum- 
nies heaped upon his favourite ne- 
phew, now gradually sunk from fever 
heat to a more moderate tempera- 
ture, and the threatened storm sub- 
sided into something resembling a 
calm. It was eventually agreed, 
that his Lordship’s travelling-car- 
riage should be got ready with as 
much despatch as a regard to the 
mutual convenience of the parties 
would allow, for the purpose of ac- 
journing the conclave to that spot 
where alone this intricate and mys- 
terious affair could receive its eluci- 
dation. Terrified at the idea of my 
danger, Sir Oliver was anxious. to 
start without delay. Nobly eager 
to atone for an error he began to 
anticipate he must have fallen into, 
and shocked at its melancholy con- 
sequences, Lord Manningham was 
no less desirous of setting out imme- 
diately ; but the latter strenuously 
urged and entreated Fortescue, 
whose haggard looks evinced the 
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distress of mind and fatigue of body 
which he had recently undergone, 
to defer his journey back until ex- 
hausted nature should have derived 
new vigour from refreshment and 
repose. In this desire, however, he 
was vehemently opposed by the ob- 
ject of his solicitude, who declared, 
with an air of determination which 
shewed the vanity of remonstrance, 
that no power on earth should in- 
duce him to lay his head upon his 
pillow, until he had ascertained, be- 
yond dispute, whether I was indeed 
the most wronged, and he the most 
ungrateful of mankind. It wasevident 
that farther opposition would only 
irritate, without being effectual : 
Lord Manningham, therefore, gave 
a reluctant assent to his making 
one of the party, and at the earnest 
request of Miss Stafford, she was 
allowed to occupy the vacant corner 
in the carriage. 

Commenced under such auspices, 
it can scarcely be imagined that the 
journey down would be productive 
of much pleasure or amusement to 
any individual of the quwartett, and 
the whole party must have experi- 
enced no inconsiderable degree of 
relief, when a turning in the road pre- 
sented to the eye of Amelia a village 
spire, rising above a tufted knoll, 
which Sir Oliver announced to be 
that of the parish-church of Under- 
down. A few minutes brought them 
down the avenue of lofty trees 
which formed the majestic approach 
to the Hall; and the worthy Ba- 
ronet, whose anxiety for me made 
him forgetful of etiquette in all its 
branches, sprang from the carriage 
with more agility than could fairly 
have been expected from even a fox- 
hunter of his time of life. His ear- 
nest enquiries were, however, so 
satisfactorily answered, that, check- 
ing the strong inclination he felt to 
proceed instantly to my apartment, 
he contented himself with returning 
to his compagnons du voyage, and 
declaring the good tidings he had 
heard, as he sorely embarrassed 
every one of them by encumbering 
them with his assistance in their de- 
scent. ; 

The party had been for some time 
assembled in the cedar parlour, and 
a salutation, not less affecting than 
sincere, had taken place between 
my mother, Lord Manningham, and 
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his daughter, before it was perceived 
that one of the company was miss- 
ing. The varied and strong emo- 
tions which combined to agitate the 
bosom of Mrs Stafford at thus unex- 
pectedly meeting with the only sur- 
viving and favourite brother of a 
husband whose memory was en- 
shrined in her very inmost soul; 
the recollection which unavoidably 
forced itself upon the mind of that 
brother, how nearly the widow of 
his beloved Charles had, from cir 
cumstances in which he bore so pro- 
minent a part, been deprived of all 
that now remained to make life va- 
luable to her,—all conspired to ren- 
der the interview so painfully plea- 
sing to themselves, and so interest- 
ing to those who witnessed it, that 
some time had elapsed ere Sir Oliver, 
who first recovered his composure, 
discovered that Captain Fortescue 
had left the room. Divining the 
quarter to which his footsteps would 
be directed, Lord Manningham 
moved an immediate adjournment 
to the sick-room, declaring his impa- 
tience to do justice to a nephew, 
whom, he now felt convinced, he had 
so unintentionally contributed to in- 
jure, and to obtain his pardon for the 
annoyance so unwittingly inflicted. 
Sir Oliver volunteered to officiate as 
master of the ceremonies on this in- 
teresting occasion, and Beau Nash 
himself could scarce have exhibited 
greater alacrity—I say nothing as to 
grace—than he did in conducting his 
noble visitor up the great staircase 
towards my apartment, nor, although 
in the course of his progress he had 
to traverse the whole length of the 
“Northern Gallery,” did the kind- 
hearted old man pause an instant to 
introduce to his new friend’s ac- 
quaintance a single one of the illus- 
trious Bullwinkles who smiled or 
frowned, according to their respec- 
tive sexes, upon its walls. Never, 
I may safely venture to affirm, had 
a similar mark of inattention to our 
progenitors taken place since he had 
filled the post of their representative, 
and strong, indeed, must have been 
the impulse of that affection which 
could carry him, as on this occasion, 
through their ranks at the pas de 
charge with such a listener as Lord 
Manningham immediately in_ his 
wake. A slight motion of one hand 
did, it is true, direct the eye of the 
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latter to the panoply of the ever 
glorious Roger, but as the other, 
at the same instant, turned the han- 
dle of the last intervening door, a 
momentary Miance only was permit- 


ted to his Lordship before he found 
himself, as before stated, face to face 
with the individual respecting whom 
his sentiments had so recently un- 
dergone a second revolution. 

Our interview might probably 
have been prolonged to a much 
greater extent than it was, but for 
the interposition ef Drench, who, 
having called to make his daily visit, 
declared that the increased action of 
my pulse rendered a longer conti- 
nuance of the conversation at pre- 
sent unadvisable. The departure of 
my visitors did not, however, im- 
mediately produce the return of 
tranquillity which the Doctor had 
anticipated, and, with all due respect 
for my little friend's skill in diag- 
nostics, I am led to believe that the 
circumstance of my now at last find- 
ing myself domiciled under the same 
roof with her who had laid so forci- 
ble a hold on my affections, had at 
least as great a share in accelerating 
the current of my blood, as the 
hearty, not to say boisterous, felici- 
tations of uncle Oliver, or the milder, 
but not less interesting, remarks of 
my newly found relative. Miss 
Manningham herself did not “shew” 
during the whole of that to me long, 
long day ; her “compliments to her 
cousin” were, however, duly con- 
signed to me through the medium of 
Miss Pyefinch, and with this trifling 
manifestation of her remembrance 
I was compelled to remain satisfied 
for the present; but I cannot flatter 
the learned advisers of this tempo- 
rary secession with the success of 
their experiment, nor dare I assert 
that my couch was rendered less 
restless in-consequence, or my slum- 
bers earlier or more prolonged. Such, 
however, is the domination of mind 
over matter, that, in spite of an al- 
most, sleepless night, I was  pro- 
nounced on the following morning 
not to have suffered from the ex- 
citement of the preceding day; on 
the contrary, Dr frreck declared me 
to be decidedly better in every re- 
spect, adding, with a very pardon- 
able degree of self-complacency, 
that he “perceived the composing 
draught he had sent had done me no 
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harm.” With this his expressed 
opinion I most cordially agreed, nor 
could J, either in truth or gratitude, 
refuse my assent to the propositio 

inasmuch as the draught thus laude 
was, together with some four-and- 
twenty of its fellows “all in a row,” 
and all, no doubt, equally efficacious, 
adorning at that very moment the 
uppermost shelf of a contiguous 
closet. The force of sympathy it 
were heresy to doubt; the bare 
glimpse of a medical man will, it is 
admitted, operate per se in man 

disorders, (among which the tooth- 
ach stands conspicuous,) so as to 
produce instantaneous convales- 
cence; the sight of a “green and 
yellow” dose,—that hue which the 
Bard has immortalized as the one 
peculiar to melancholy #-had ever 
a most unaccountable effect upon 
my nerves; Martha’s complicity and 
co-operation had been, with some 
difficulty, secured, Miss Pyefinch’s 
attentions, and lumps of sugar, eva- 
ded, as well as the jalaps, whose 
unsavoury flavour their sweetness 
was designed to counteract; on 
a good constitution and rigid ab- 
stinence I relied fur keeping down 
fever, and, in utter disregard of 
that skittle-ground system which 
treats a patient like a nine-pin, 
first knocking him down for the pur- 
pose of afterwards setting him up 
again, persisted in getting well again 
my own way. My recovery was 
proportionably rapid, as little time 
was wasted in regaining a strength 
whichI had never, to any serious 
degree, parted with; while all that 
was yet wanting, the vivifying smiles 
of my beautiful cousin more than 
supplied. Our first interview, of 
course, took place in the presence 
of the “ members of the seniority ;” 
little room was consequently left for 
the expression of sentiment on the 
one side, or sympathy on the other; 
but no sooner did my amended 
health allow me to promenade in 
the grounds, than 1 seized with 
eagernessthe first opportunity which 
presented itself, to assure my fair 
associate—for Amelia was now be- 
come the kind companion of my 
walks—that there was far “ more 
peril in her eye than twenty of their 
——pistols, or pestles.” I recount- 
ed, with all the ardour of a first, and 
only love, the —— I had expe- 

A 
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rienced on our first, and never-to-be- 
forgotten interview. I assured her 
of the permanency, as well as the 
vividness of my flame, and, having 
given full vent to my passion in a 
very respectable ebullition of bom- 
bastic prose—I never could compass 
the poetic flights of Nicholas—re- 
ceived at length my delicious re- 
ward, in beholding the “ diamond 
eyes,” whose brilliancy I had duly 
adverted to, cast modestly upon the 
be turf, and the “ roseate cheeks” 
lushing with a tenfold glow, as the 
écstatic reference to “ papa,” fell 
from the “ruby lips,” inaudible to 
any other ears save those of love. 
he result of the reference thus 
kindly given, may be easily antici- 
pated ; Logd Manningham, in whose 
good graces I had risen, perhaps the 
more rapidly from his previous dis- 
appointment, shook me warmly by 
the hand, and candidly avowed that 
our union was, of all things, the one 
nearest to his heart. The placid 
smile, which once more resumed its 
place upon my mother’s counte- 
nance, evinced a joy not the less 
real from being quiet. Sir Oliver 
rubbed his hinds till the friction set 
them in a fine glow, and farther evin- 
ced his satisfaction in a noisy good 
humour, which, though it sometimes 
annoyed Amelia, and even myself, 
it was impossible to find fault with. 
Even Captain Pyefinch mustered up 
words sufficient to convey his con- 
gratulations in a brief, but emphatic 
“ wish ye all joy,” while his sister 
incontinently took out a virgin 
crowquill—alack! the ruby-pointed, 
Rhodio-Perryan pens were then 
nonentities—and, ona sheet of rose- 
coloured paper, beautifully emboss- 
ed round the edges, and_ highly 
scented with musk, set herself seri- 
ously about the task of composing an 
epithalamium. I regret much that I 
am prevented from delighting my 
readers with this morceau. The only 
copy was consumed by an (accident- 
al) fire; it had, as 1 remember, a 
very fair proportion of “ roses” and 
“ posies,” and “ blisses ”’ and “ kiss- 
es;” but Tom Moore has since 
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thrown all these things into the 
shade. 

The interval between “ accepta- 
tion,” and the final riveting of the 
matrimonial fetters, has been, by 
some, styled the happiest portion 
of our lives; this is a position which 
I shall not at present stop to consi- 
der. To those who have not gone 
through the probation, the argument 
would be uninteresting; to those 
who /ave, unnecessary. Of the con- 
versations which occupied the at- 
tention of my now aflianced bride 
and myself, during our rambles, I 
shall say nothing, save that in the 
course of them I found all my sus- 
picions as to the real author of the 
“ jolly good hoax” played off upon 
herself and her father, amply con- 
firmed. She told me that my pseu- 
do representative was the same per- 
son she had seen in my company at 
the theatre ; of course, it needed not 
the description of his vermilion che- 
velure, and picturesque obliquity of 
vision, to settle the question as to 
the identity of Nicholas. Of this 
pleasant young gentleman we had 
heard nothing, and the impatience 
of Sir Oliver on this account vented 
itself occasionally in angry ejacula- 
tions at his prolonged absence, espe- 
cially after he had himself written to 
“ Frump Paddock,” announcing the 
visit of Lord Manningham to the 
Hall, and summoning its illustrious 
heir home, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in doing the honours. The cause 
of Nicholas’s silence and continued 
stay, I could, of course, well divine; 
but as Isaw no good that could pos- 
sibly arise from denouncing him, 
while the discovery of his audacity 
would assuredly go far to distress 
and harass my kind uncle, I resol- 
ved not to expose him, at least for 
the present ; reserving to myself the 
ght Jo of lecturing him pretty 

andsomely, whenever I might be 
favoured with his company, and of 
using the power which my posses- 
sion of his secret would give me, to 
restrain his mischievous propensi- 
ties in future. 
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Mrs Siddons. 


MRS SIDDONS.* 






Part M7. 


Part Il. 


Scot.anp thinks herself a far bet- 
ter judge of all kinds of merit—mo- 
ral, imaginative, intellectual, spirit- 
ual—nay, even physical, than Eng- 
land—and looks with hauteur on the 
country, ahd its inhabitants, lying on 
the wrong side of the Tweed. To her 
ears, even the pronunciation and ac- 
cent of her natives are more classi- 
cal than those of the Southrons ; and 
we have known her offended by the 
worse than provincial—the barbar- 
ous intonations of a Canning and a 
Kemble. As to what her conceited 
sister calls Scotticisms, she knows 
that they are all ingenious, and grace- 
ful, and philosophical refinements 
on the principles and practice of Jan- 
guage—and not only agreeable to, 
but confirmatory of the divine rights 
and rules of universal grammar. 
The only true standards by which 
such matters can be tried are, she 
opines, the Scotch Bawr, and the 
Scotch Poopit; and but for the un- 
fortunate union of crowns and king- 
doms, the dernier resort in all doubt- 
ful and disputed cases, would have 
been the Scotch Pawrliament, of 
which possibly the Ettrick Shepherd 
would have been Speaker. Now we 
have to swear by Mr Patrick Robert- 
son and Dr Chalmers. 

At the period when Mrs Siddons 
first appeared on the Edinburgh 
stage, the English language was not 
spoken by the fashionable, nor writ- 
ten by the literary circles, while, 
among the circles neither fashion- 
able nor literary, it was to the ear, 
though not to the eye, about as in- 
telligible as Greek. Yet all circles 
criticized the: Siddons; ‘and it is but 
just to confess that they declared she 
spoke her mother tongue with praise- 
worthy purity, and generally with 
correct, though occasionally with 
Cockney intonation. The critic row 
in the pit—the fourth, we believe, 
from the orchestra—then contained 
a majority of those who had ever 
had in hand a volume of Shakspeare ; 


but that row gave the law to the 
audience, and, under its guidance, 
trusting to the voice and impulse of 
nature, we verily believe that the au- 
dience was at that time one of the most 
enlightened audiences in Europe. 
They not only thought so themselves, 
but so said the Siddons;; and though 
their silence, as we have been told, 
was at first somewhat discouraging— 
nay, even appalling—she soon came 
to estimate such expression of their 
delight at its just value—while from 
the involuntary exclamation of one 
peculiarly sensitive and enthusiastic 
son of genius, forgetful, for a mo- 
ment, of the philosophical caution 
and self-control characteristic of the 
national character—* That's no bad” 
—she drew assurance that the hush 
broken by that fine burst was any 
thing but the listlessness or torpor 
of indifference—a calm in truth, 
more satisfactory and sublime than 
any storm. Fortified by such flat- 
tering absence of senseless applause, 
Mrs Siddons fearlessly appeared 
on the Glasgow boards—but was 
nearly upset by the acclamations of 
the people of the West, who, from 
time immemorial, have scorned the 
usages of the wise men of the East, 
and nowhere else in more marked 
manner than in the theatre. In 
Edinburgh, about a century ago—or 
somewhat less—theatrical represen- 
tations were in bad odour—and 
John Home, the author of Douglas, 
found the Kirk of Scotland too hot 
to hold him; but in Glasgow the 
clergy were not contented with such 
moderate measures as mere dis- 
countenance of plays, play-actors, 
and play-writers, but having no man 
of dramatic genius in their own body 
whom they might have the pleasure 
of persecuting, they preached to the 
people to set fire to the playhouse, 
which was accordingly burned to 
ashes. The ground of the edifice, Mr 
Campbell tells us, “ was purchased 
by the proprietors from a malt mer- 
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chant of the city. Tn bargaining for 
the sale of it, the man of malt ‘ex- 
pressed to the purchasers his hor- 
ror at the idea of disposing of his 
land to be occupied by a temple of 
Belial; and, for this devout con- 
sideration, he could not in con- 
science part with it for a smaller 
price than five shillings the square 
yard. This demand, though enor- 
mous for those days, was complied 
with, and the temple of Belial forth- 
with uprose. But, before it could 
be acted in, a fanatical preacher, who 
was popular in Glasgow, told his 
auditors that he dreamed the prece- 
ding night he was in the infernal 
regions, at a grand entertainment, 
where all the devils were present, 
when Lucifer, their chief, gave for a 
toast, “ the health of Mr John Millar, 
maltster in Glasgow, who had sold 
them his ground to build a house 
upon, and wherein they were all to 
reign.” The preacher’s hearers has- 
tened away in a body (1746) to the 
new theatre, and consumed it with 
fire. Such act of arson was extreme- 
ly culpable ; but though nothing can 
be said in defence of it, Mr Camp- 
bell knows as well as we do that 
much can be said in defence of the 
religious abhorrence of our forefa- 
thers‘from what he calls “the inno- 
cent amusements of the stage.” Even 
now our clergymen do not attend 
them—and so much the better. 
Some clergymen even preach against 
them still—so much the worse—and 
their arguments are not easily to be 
set aside—though they are not all so 
unanswer@ble perhaps as the lead- 
ing argument of the Presbytery of 
Glasgow in the 1757,—“ who agri- 
buted the then existing war to our 
manifold sins, one of which was our 
rmitting theatres” —and withatrue 
eeling of Scotch economy, described 

~ the dearth of provisions as one of the 
“surest tokens of divine displeasure 
against a play-going generation.” 
Times, however, were changed all 
over Scotland, on the rising’ on ‘its 
horizon of the Star of Siddons. Scot- 
land regarded as she should that'lu- 
minary; the people of the East‘and 
the West, the North and the’ South, 
were unanimous in their admiration. 
In Dublin her reception Was;after 
the Irish fashion, still more ‘ezthtisi- 
astic on the stage, and shé’ wis re- 
ceived by all the first families With 


(Sept, 


the most flattering hospitality—“ the 
days I passed with them will be ever 


remembered as among the most 
pleasurable of my life.” At the close 
of her engagement she made a visit 
to Shanes, the magnificent residence 
of the O’ Neils. 

“*T have not words to describe the 
beauty and splendour of this en- 
chanting place; which, I am sorry 
to say, has been since levelled to 
the earth by a tremendous fire. 
Here were often assembled all the 
talent, and rank, and beauty, of Ire- 
land. Among the persons of the 
Leinster family whom I met here 
was poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the most amiable, honourable, though 
misguided youth, I ever knew. The 
luxury of this establishment almost 
inspired the recollections of am Ara- 
bian Night's entertainment. Six or 
eight carriages, with a numerous 
throng of lords and ladies on horse- 
back, began the day, by making ex- 
cursions around this terrestrial pa- 
radise, returning home just in time 
to dress for dinner. The table was 
served with a profusion and elegance 
to which I have never seen any thing 
comparable. The sideboards were 
decorated with adequate magnifi- 
cence, on which appeared several 
immense silver flagons, containing 
claret. A fine band of musicians 
played during the whole of the re- 
past. They were stationed in the 
corridors, which led into a fine con- 
servatory, where we plucked our 
dessért from numerous trees, of the 
most-exquisite fruits. The foot of 
the conservatory was washed by the 
waves of a superb lake; from which 
the cool and pleasant wind came, to 
murmur in concert with the: har- 
mony from the corridor. Thegraces 
of the presiding genius, the lovely 
mistress of the mansion, seemed. to 
blend with ‘the whole scene.’ ” 

Her professional life, however, met 
with some absurd and some serious 
disturbance. The Duke of Rutland, 
the then Lord-lieutenant, was very 


‘unpopular; and on one. occasion, 


whén she acted Lady Randolph, at 
his command, the public displeasure 
against him wassoexcessively ¢lamo- 
rous, that not one word of the play 
was'heard from beginning to end ; 


‘and “I had the honour of participa- 


ting in the abuse with the represen- 
tative of Majesty.” Then, the mana 
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ger, Daly, merely because at. re- 
hearsal she had suggested that his 
proper situation, as Falconbridge, 
was at the right hand of King Jo/n, 
annoyed her by every means of vexa- 
tion he could devise. He was a 
good-looking fellow, and thought 
himself the finest of men, and could 
not endure to be placed at so great 
a distance from the front of the stage 
—in presence of Mrs Siddons in 
Constance! As if even an orange- 
woman would have looked at the 
clumsy clown in the shadow of that 
glorious apparition. In revenge of 
slighted beauty, he employed all the 
newspapers to abuse and annoy her 
the whole time she remained in Dub- 
lin, and to pursue her to England 
with malignant scandal. A combina- 
tion ofungrateful wretches circulated 
against her the most unfounded ca- 
lumnies, which raised up the oppo- 
sition she afterwards met at Drury- 
Lane Theatre. Into their history 
we shall not enter—either in Dublin 
or London. “ Against her character, 
as a wife and mother,” says Mr 
Campbell, “ scandal itself could not 
whisper a surmise ; and it was equal- 
ly hopeless to impugn her genius as 
an actress. But they spread abroad 
that she was avaricious, unchari- 
table, and slow to lend her profes- 
sional aid to unfortunate fellow- 
players. Twospecific charges alone 
of this kind could be alleged, and 
they were both met and refuted by 
the clearest demonstration.’ But 
what signifies “ clearest demonstra- 
tion” to the mean or malignant |o- 
vers of Jies! ‘I had left London,” 
says this admirable woman, “ the 
object of universal approbation ; but 
on my return only a few weeks af- 
terwards, | was received on my first 
night’s appearance with, universal 
opprebrium, accused of hardness of 
heart, and total insensibility to every 
thing and everybody except my own 
interest!” She was received with 
hissing and hooting, and stood the 
object of public scorn! Among the 
hissers po hooters bow many frau- 
dulent bankrupts, think ye, might 
there have been—selfish and sen- 
sual sinecurists—spendthrift adul- 
terers who had married ugly heir- 
esses for their acres or consels— 
mee i visited milliners’ back- 

or other purposes than put- 
ting on caps—undutiful sons, and 
daughters who had broken their pa- 
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rents’ hearts by frequenting hells, or 
running away with hairy-cheeked 
fortune- hunters, to be riveted to 
vice and misery, by ‘a blacksmith at 
Gretna. Green ¢ 
“ * Amidst this afflicting clamour I 
made several attempts to be heard, 
when at Jength a gentleman stood 
forth in the middle of the front of 
the pit, impelled by benevolent and 
gentlemanly feeling, who, as I ad- 
vanced to make my last attempt at 
being heard, accosted me in these 
words : “ For heaven’s sake, madam, 
do not degrade yourself by an apo- 
logy, for there is nothing necessary 
to be said.” Ishall always look back 
with gratitude to this gallant man’s 
solitary advocacy of my cause: like 
“ Abdiel, faithful found ; among the 
Saithless, faithful only he.” is ad- 
monition was followed by reiterated 
clamour, when my dear brother ap- 
peared, and carried me away from 
this scene of insult. The instant I 
quitted it, I fainted in his arms; 
and, on my recovery, I was thankful 
that my persecutors had not had the 
gratification of beholding this weak- 
ness. After I was tolerably restored 
to myself, I was induced, by the per- 
suasions of my husband, my brother, 
and Mr Sheridan, to present myself 
9 a before that audience by whom 
1 had been so savagely treated, and 
before whom, but in consideration 
of my children, I would have never 
appeared again. The play was the 
“Gamester,” which commences with 
a scene between Beverley and Char- 
lotte. Great and pleasant was my 
astonishment to find myself, on the 
second rising of the curtain, received 
with a silence so profound that I was 
absolutely awe-struck, and never yet 
have I been able to account for this 
surprising contrast; for I really 
think that the falling of a pin might 
have been then heard upon the 
stage.’ 
“On Mrs Siddons’s second en- 
trance, this night, she addressed the 
audience in these words: ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, the kind and flatter- 
ing partiality which I have uniformly 
experienced in this place, would 
make the present interruption dis- 
tressing to me indeed, were I, in the 
slightest degree, conscious of havin 
deserved your censure. I feel no suc 
consciousness. The stories which 
have, been, circulated against me are 
calumnies: when they shalt be pro- 
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ved to be true, my aapersors will be 
justified. But, till then, my respect 
for the public leads me to be confi- 
dent, that I shall be protected from 
unmerited insult. “ 

“©The accusations which had 
been brought against me,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘ were pride, insolence, and 
savage insensibility to the distresses 
of my theatrical associates ; and, as I 
have observed already, even the 
winds and waves combined to over- 
whelm me with obloquy ; for many 
days elapsed before I could possibly 
receive from Dublin those letters 
which, when they did arrive, and 
were published, carried conviction 
‘to the public mind. The most cruel 
of these aspersions accused me of 
having inhumanly refused, at first, 
to act for the benefit of poor Mr 
Digges, and of having at last agreed 
to do so upon terms so exorbitant as 
had never before been heard of. A 
letter from himself, however, full of 
grateful acknowledgments, sufficed 
to clear me from the charge, by tes- 
tifying that, so far from having de- 
served it, 1 had myself arranged the 
affair with the manager, and had 
acted Belvidera under the most an- 
noying and difficult circumstances. 

“*Here ended my disgrace and 

rsecution; and from that time 
orth the generous public, during the 
remainder of the season, received my 
entrée each succeeding night with 
shouts, huzzas, and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, which, however gratifying 
as testimonials of their changed opi- 
nion, were not sufficent to oblite- 
rate from my memory the tortures 
I had endured from their injustice, 
and the consciousness of a humiliating 
vocation.’ 

“I believe that, in spite of pre- 
ponderating applause, her entrée, for 
several evenings afterwards, was 
met with attempts to insult her. 
She made her reverence, and went 
on steadily with ber part: but her 
manner was for a time perceptibly 


damped ; and she declared to one of 


her friends, that, for many a day 
after this insult, all her professional 
joy and ambition drooped in her 
mind, and she sickened at the thought 
of being an actress.” 

Well she might! A high-minded 
but sensitive lady assailed, as she 
stood alone on a wide stage, by “a 
dismal universal hiss, the sound of 
public scorn;” scorn of her mean 
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hard-heartedness, and of her base 
love of pelf—odious in her own in- 
dividual character, and only glorious 
in the “ faise glitter” of the assumed 
Tragic Queen. The Public is, indeed, 
a contemptible creature. In this case 
it supposed it had made Sarah Sid- 
dons—that she, in her God-given 
genius, was its servant, or rather 


slave—and that it had a right to pun-. 


ish her with humiliating insult on the 
stage, for having judged for herself 
in an affair of her own, on which, 
even if she had not been charitable, 
it is manifest the public had no ima- 
ginable title to vociferate thus inhu- 
manly against her a sentence of ex- 
communication, Had the indignation 
of the public been of a high moral 
kind, it would not have been so bru- 
tally vented, but would have justi- 
fied itself by its mode of expression 
—justice never taking for granted 
the guilt either of high or humble— 
and always preserving the dignity of 
its own tribunal. But here inhuman 
injustice, and unmanly cruelty, were 
exhibited in their meanest character 


—and the public, instead of exultingly | 


clapping its hands on that lady’s vin- 
dication of her conduct, should have 
held them up before its own foolish 
face to hide the blush of shame. 

We have now accompanied Mr 
Campbell, in his Life of Mrs Siddons, 
to the time when her supremacy 
was established—never to be shaken; 
and as the incidents of her life were 
few and familiar, we shall leave them 
to be read in his own graceful and 
feeling narrative, and confine our- 
selves to some illustrations of her 
genius. We are not going to attempt 
to characterise that genius by any 
disquisition of ours, but to lay before 
our readers some speculations of her 
own on some of the parts in which 
she excelled all womankind, in con- 
nexion with some speculations, on 
the same parts by Mr Campbell him- 
self, and by Mrs Jameson in her 
‘* Characteristics,” a work which has 
placed her in the first rank of our 
philosophical critics on Shakspeare; 
and in this article we shall confine 
ourselves to the views taken by the 
noble Three of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. 

It was impossible for those who 
beheld Mrs Siddons in Lady Mac- 
beth, to imagine the embodied 
in any other shape. That tall, 
commanding, and majestic figure-- 
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that face so sternly beautiful, with 
its firm lips and large dark eyes— 
that brow capacious of a wild world 
of thought, overshadowed by a still 
gloom of coal-black hair—that low, 
clear, measured, deep voice, audible 
in whispers—so portentously expres- 
sive of strength of will, and a will to 
evil—the stately tread of those feet 
—the motion of those arms and 
hands, seeming moulded for empiry 
—all these distinguished the Thane’s 
wife from other women, to our 
senses, our soul, and our ima- 
gination, as if nature had made 
Siddons for -Shakspeare’s sake, 
that she might impersonate to the 
height his sublimest and most 
dreadful creation. Charles -Lamb 
may smile—and his smile is ever 
pleasant—but we are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to say that we never 
read the tragedy—and we have read it 
a thousand and one nights—without 
seeing and hearing that Lady Mac- 
beth—our study becoming the stage 
—and “out, damned spot,” a shud- 
dering sigh, terrifying us in the im- 
agined presence of a breathless 
crowd of sympathizing spirits. That 
sleep-walker in the power of her 
guilt, would not suffer us to be alone 
in our closet. Noiseless her pliding 
steps, and all alone by herself in her 
haunted unrest, we saw her wringing 
her hands before a gazing multi- 
tude -—— their eyes how unlike to 
hers! and we drew dread from 
the quaking all around us, not un- 
mingled with a sense of the magni- 
ficent, breathed from the passion that 
held the great assemblage mute and 
motionless—yet not quite—that sea 
of heads all lulled—but the lull 
darkened as by the shadow of a 
cloud surcharged with thunder. 

Mrs Siddons herself, then, has made 
it impossible for us to agree with the 
opinion she has expressed in her Me- 
moranda, as to the character of Lady 
Macbeth’s beauty in the mind’s eye 
of Shakspeare. “ According to my 
notion, it is of that character which 
1 believe is generally allowed to be 
most captivating to the other sex— 
fair, feminine, nay, perhaps even 
fragile— 


‘ Fair as the forms that, wove in Fancy’s 
loom, 
Float in light visions round the poet’s 
-  head.’” 


La et = ae 


This idea of her having been a deli- 


cate and blonde beauty seems to Mr 
Campbell “ to be a pure caprice. The 
public would have ill exchanged 
such a representative of Lady Mac- 
beth, for the dark locks and the eagle 
y be of Mrs Siddons.” Such an ex- 
change assuredly could not have 
been borne by us; but might 
not a delicate and blonde beauty— 
supposing Siddons never to have 
existed—if endowed with transcend- 
ent genius, have to perfection en- 
acted Lady Macbeth? She might 
—unless we believe that it is hu- 
manly and poetically unnatural for 
“a delicate and blonde beauty” to 
commit such a murder. Now, as 
there are flowers of all hues, so are 
there murderesses; and it has, we 
believe, been proved, by the crimi- 
nal calendar, that people with light 
eyes are more murderously disposed 
than people with dark—blue bein 

a cruel colour, but grey worst of a 

—such as Burke’s; while the com- 
plexion most frequently gracing the 
gallows is the fair and ruddy—such 
as Bishop’s—though then “ some- - 
what more pale than wonted.” In 
real life, women with small features, 
delicate complexion, light eyes, and 
fair hair, murder their mates very 
frequently indeed; and not a few 
‘* delicate and blonde beauties” have 
found their way to the dissecting 
table. On the stage we must all re- 
member the White Devil of Corrom- 
bona. “ A delicate and blonde beau- 
ty,” would look fearsome, illumined 
with the lurid light of some enor- 
mous passion, by which she walked 
right onwards to perdition—nor can 
we imagine a more dreadful trans-« 
figuration than that of an angel into 
a fiend. Golden locks and azure 
eyes might wear a ghastly glitter— 
and roses on the cheek appal when 
by passion whitened into lilies — 
the fragile fornt be terrible when in 
demoniac possession—and the slen- 
derest fingers of the whitest hand 
“ Jook fatal then,” when throttling a 
sleeping giant. Mrs Siddons’s idea 
of Lady Macbeth having been a de- 
licate and blonde beauty, does there- 
fore not seem to us, as to Mr Camp- 
bell, “ to be a pure caprice.” Yet 
she did not form that idea for the 
reasons we have now hinted at; but 
from believing that such kind of 
beauty was that most likely to 
captivate and hold captive such 8 
mind as Macbeth’s. She probably 
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thought of the Lady’s Celtic origin 
—and though we cannot say that we 
have ourselves been so fortunate as 
to see many “delicate and blonde 
beauties” in the Highlands, yet 
light eyes in abundance have met us 
there, 


*¢ When Meg enchanted quiled, and 
waved her golden hair. 


Mrs Siddons, then, thought that 
the most “ captivating feminine 
loveliness’”” must have been com- 
bined with energy and strength of 
mind to enable their possessor “ to 
fascinate the mind of a hero so 
dauntless, a character so amiable 
and so honourable, as Macbeth.” 
Such loveliness she thought was 
found only in “ delicate and blonde 
beauty.”—“According to my notion, 
such beauty is generally allowed to 
be most captivating to the other sex 
—fair, feminine, perhaps even fra- 

ile ;’—-and whether we suppose 
that Shakspeare thought so too, or 
not, there would have been nothing 
unworthy of Shakspeare in mentally 
attributing something of the potency 
of the charm to the exquisite love- 
liness of the being who urged him, in 
his own house, to murder his king. 
Her beauty, fair, feminine, and fra- 
gile, in this way might have worked 
the will of fate even more powerfully 
than the ugliness of the foul, mas- 
culine and yet misty witches on the 
heath. Their beards forbade Macbeth 
to call them women; but his own 
dear Lady’s cheek and chin were 
soft-and smooth even as her bosom 
—and that was softer, and smoother, 
and whiter, than the down of the 


‘ . 
_  .* swan. 
‘ 


Cumberland has said, that Shaks- 
peare represented in Lady Macbeth 
a woman “ naturally cruel” —Pro- 
fessor Richardson, a woman “ inva- 
riably savage’”’—and Forster, a wo- 
man with “ pure demoniac fierce- 
ness.” Other critics have since seen 
farther and deeper into her charac- 
ter; but Mrs Siddons’s Memoranda 
were written probably some thirty 
years ago, though now published for 
the first time in Mr Campbell's work. 
That Lady Macbeth becomes “a per, 
fectly savage creature,” Mrs Siddone 
here truly says—as she often shewed 


right well; but she was “ made.,so, 


_ by ambition, not by nature.” |After 


quoting the passage, “ I have:given 
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suck, and know,” &e. she observes, 
that ‘‘ the very use of such a tender 
allusion in the midst of her dreadful 
language, persuades one unequivo- 
cally that she has really felt the ma- 
ternal yearnings of a mother towards 
her babe, and that she considered 
the action the most enormous that 
ever required the strength of human 
nerves for its perpetration.” That 
is true. Yet this very passage has 
been—wrongly, though not with- 
out reason—a thousand times cited 
in proof of her having been not hu- 
man—but a manifest fiend. If we 
mistake not, we read a few weeks 
ago in the Examiner, a remark on 
Mrs Siddons’s expression, “maternal 
yearnings of a mother,” which we 
cannot think perfectly just. The 
acute writer said, that a wolf has 
* maternal yearnings” towards the 
cub that draws her dugs. But Shaks- 
peare makes Lady Macbeth say, in 
the words commented on by Mrs 
Siddons, “ I know how tender ’tis to 
love the babe that milks me” —and she 
speaks of it “smiling in her face.” 

here is nothing wo)fish in such lan- 
guage, and it speaks of more than 
mere animal instinct. Indeed, we do 
not believe that women, “ naturally 
cruel” —if any such there be—have 
strong instinctive tenderness for their 
young ones—whatever may be the 
case with wolves. Lady Macbeth was 
for a moment recalling to mind the 
sweetest joy of her whole life. To 
have murdered her babe-would have 


been wickeder than now to murder. 


her king—yet I would have. ** dash- 
ed the brains out, had I but sosworn 
as you have done to this.”. Savage 
words these—and more savage still 
those we have omitted—for her pre- 
sent mood embraced the past—and 
dire imagination misrepresented me- 
mory; for “ had she so sworn,” yet 
had she not—we answer for her— 
* have plucked her nipple from ‘his 
boneless gums, and dashed the brains 
out,” The regicide lied against ber- 
self, in saying that under any cir- 
cumstances she could have been an 
infanticide. The tumult in her soul 


flung up.a holy image to serve a hor- 
rid purpose—but we are not shocked 
even with a momentary belief that 
she would have been as good as her 
word had she so sworn—we feel re- 
_ lief from the bloody words, inknow- 
ing that. they are but air-bubblés— 
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and that *tis but so much Shakspear- 
ean special pleading to strengthen 
Macbeth, to “screw his courage 
to the sticking-place.” The con- 
fessions of a criminal must be con- 
strued, not by the letter, but the 
spirit, and we must keep our eyes 
on the context. Mrs Siddons ob- 
serves, that “it is only in soliloquy 
that she invokes the powers of hell 
to unsex her.” And why such invo- 
cation ‘at ‘all, unless she had felt 
much of her sex’s repugnance to 
deeds of blood? Many “ blank mis- 
givings of a creature about to move 
in a world not yet realized ””—and 
many visitations worse to bear than 
blank misgivings—fear recoiling from 
her own hideous apprehensions, and 
horror imaging gouts of yet unspilt 
blood. Such is she in her solilo- 
quies. But Mrs Siddons says “she 
makes her very virtues the means of 
a taunt to her lord. ‘ You have 
the milk of human kindness in your 
breast—I have had mother’s milk in 
mine—I eould, for great ambition’s 
sake, have dried up the current at 
its source—shall you be weaker than 
awoman!’” “Had he not resembled 
my father as he slept!’? Who has 
not shuddered at that reflection! Her 
baby’s smile—her father’s hoary 
head—not recollected, but rising of 
themselves before her—and the in- 
fatuated wretch employing the one 
image to instigate her husband to 
commit murder — deterred by the 
other from hurting a hair on the head 
of the Lord’s Anvinted—whom; but 
for that likeness—yet likeness to any 
other eye there would have been 
none—none to Macbeth’s—she would 
have — like a tigress. But her 
husband has’ murdered her king— 
then—then—she goes and besmears 
the sleeping grooms—and returning, 
says, “ My bands are of your colour 
—but I would scorn to shew a heart 
so white.” Cruel enough, in all con- 
science—but her conscience then 
slept—not the sleep that knows no 
waking—and we know that soon af- 
ter it awoke, and stretched her heart- 
strings till they cracked. Shak- 
speare, the minister and interpreter 
of nature, knew that’ though ‘she 
planned and instigated, she could not 
with her own hand perpetrate that 
main murder. Neither did she’ first 
suggestit. ‘“‘ There ¢an be no doubt,” 
says Mrs Siddens, “ that Macbeth, in 
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the first instance; suggested his de- 
sign of assassinating the king.” Some 
such dark hint there had been in 
* those portentous letters.” No won- 
der she seemed insensible, on their 
first meeting after his return, “‘to all 
the perils which he had encountered 
in battle, and to all the happiness_of 
that safe return,” That insensibility 
has been long understood by all— 
but we have seen it cited as a proof 
of her want of conjugal affection ! 
Nay, we can hardly trust our eyes 
on reading the words even of Tio- 
mas Campbell :—“ Insensitive as we 
have seen her to the slightest joy at 
the return of her husband!” *Twas 
no time for such sort of joy. The 
man was alive and well—and stand- 
ing before her in all his fair propor- 
tions. But “ adeed without a name” 
had been ‘conceived in both their 
hearts—it “ possessed hers wholly” 
—she is so entirely swallowed up, 
says Mrs Siddons, by the horrible 
design, as to have entirely forgotten 
the perils her husband had encoun- 
tered, and all thoughts of happiness 
on his return. This is the only in- 
stance in which we have ever found 
Mr Campbell forgetful~and, there- 
fore, seemingly blind to a glare of 
nature. Shakspeare makes her drink 
wine, or other spirituous liquors, be- 
fore the murderous hour. “ That 
which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold.” She had gulped the 
Glenlivet in mad mouthfuls—and the 
mountain-dew had made her athirst 
for blood. It had produced the de- 
sired and not unusual effect—eleé 


had she not exulted to herself in the— 
power of the potion—with such saa 
vage glee contrasting her own wake-"* 


ful boldness with the drunken sleep 
of the poor wretches who should 
have watched, and were never to 
waken. The Lady Macbeth of Cum- 
berland, Richardson, and Forster, 
would have indulged herself in her 
cups after the murder, not before it 
—for “ pure demoniac fierceness” 
would not have needed to have re- 
course 'to “ ema’ stil].” 

“ The golden reward of royalty,” 
says’ Mrs Siddons, finely, “ now 
crowns her brow, and royal robes 
enfold» her form; but the ‘peace 
that passeth all understanding is lost 
twher'fer' ever, and the worm that 
néver dies already gnaws her heart. 
Under the impression of her present 
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wretchedness, I, from this moment, 
have always assumed the dejection 
of countenance and manners which I 
thought accordant to such a state of 
mind ; and though the author of this 
sublime composition has not, it must 
be acknowledged, given. any direc- 
tions whatever to authorize this as- 
sumption, yet I venture to hope that 
he would not have disapproved of it. 
It is evident, indeed, by her conduct 
in the scene which succeeds the 
mournful soliloquy, that she is no 
longer the presumptuous, the deter- 
mined creature, that she was be- 
fore the assassination of the King.” 
In proof of this, Mrs Siddons al- 
Judes to the striking indications of 
sensibility, nay, tenderness and sym- 
pathy, which she exhibits for the first 
time on the approach of her hus- 
band ; and adds, that in her opinion 
this conduct is nobly followed up 
by her during the whole of their sub- 
sequent eventful intercourse. ‘ The 
sad and new experience of affliction 
has subdued the insolence of her 
pride, and the violence of her will, 
for she comes now to seek him out, 
that she may at least participate his 
misery. Far from her former ha- 
bits of reproach and contemptuous 
taunting, you perceive that she now 
listens to his complaints with sym- 
pathizing feelings, and so far from 
adding to the height of his affliction 
the burden of her own, she endea- 
vours to conceal it from him with 
the most delicate and unremitting 
attention. But it isin vain; as we 
may observe in his beautiful and 
mournful dialogue with the physician 
on the subject of his cureless mala- 
dy. ‘ Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased?’ All her thoughts 
are now directed to divert his from 
those sorry fancies, by turning 
them to the approaching banquet, in 
exhorting him to conciliate the good 
will and good thoughts of his guests, 
by receiving them with a disengaged 
-air, and cordial, bright, and jovial 
demeanour. Yes! smothering her 
sufferings in the deepest recesses of 
her own wretched bosom, we cannot 
but perceive that she devotes her- 
self entirely to the effort of support- 
ing him.” 

Mr Campbell cannot go along with 
his illustrious friend in this view of 
Lady Macbeth’s character and con- 
duct ;—nor can we. Yet, by quali- 
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fying their opinions, we think that 
we shall come near the truth. “ That 
the poet meant us to conceive her 
more than a piece of august atroci- 
ty,” says Mr Campbell, “ or to leave 
a tacit understanding of her being 
naturally amiable, | make bold to 
doubt.” So do we—but Mrs Sid. 
dons, while she allows her good 
feelings, does not, we think, go so 
far as to say that she was “ natu- 
rally amiable.’ Mr Campbell can- 
not think that “ she seeks out 
Macbeth that she may at least 
participate in his wretchedness.” Is 
that, he asks, ‘“‘ her real motive? 
No. She seems to me to have no 
other object than their common pre- 
servation.” This is hardly fair, 
even to sucha criminal. No doubt, 
it is politic to snatch him from his 
‘sorry fancies’ —the solitary indul. 
gence of which, or the yielding to 
them in company, may breed suspi- 
cion; yet we feel, without perhaps 
being able to prove it by citation of 
many words, that there is pity and 
tenderness then in her behaviour to 
her husband, and that she is sad to 
see that the iron has entered his 
soul. She may not have sought him 
‘‘in a dutiful and unselfish tender- 
ness,” as Mrs Siddons somewhat too 
decidedly and broadly asserts, yet 
it looks, from her language, as if 
much of such tenderness did steal 
upon her once haughty, but now 
humbled heart, during that rueful 
talk—that her misery is not all for 
her own sake—and that while she is 
anxious he should shew himself 
calm before others, that his mental 
trouble may not seem to be from 

uilt, she is at the same time anxious 
or his own sake—whom she loves 
—that he should banish the phan- 
toms that haunt him so terribly— 
and enjoy with her—as far as that 
may be—the masterdom achieved 
by their common crime. We remem- 
ber well ‘the dejection of counte- 
nance and manners,” which Mrs 
Siddons assumed to give the im- 
pression of her wretchedness, and 
as well the mournfulness of her 
voice, perfectly suited, as we 
thought, to a prevailing pity for her 
unhappy husband, all through the 
conversation to which we have been 
alluding, and to every word she ut- 
tered—and our memory of her power 
and pathos in that scene is too faith- 
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ful to allow us to doubt that she was 
true to nature and Shakspeare. 

“ At least insensible as we have 
seen her to the slightest joy at the 
return of her husband,’ says Mr 
Campbell, “it seems unnecessary to 
ascribe to her any new-sprung ten- 
derness, when self-interest suffi- 
ciently accounts for her conduct.” 
This is not an answer to Mrs Sid- 
dons. Mixed motives are the most 
common; simple self-interest seldom 
sufficiently accounts for the conduct 
of a great-minded criminal in fearful 
predicament—and why suppose that 
Lady Macbeth had. never loved her 
husband ? Her tenderness was not 
new-sprung ; for up to the hour she 
received that “portentous letter,” 
there was not a better wife in the 
North. She proves that by the beau- 
tiful panegyric she pronounces on 
her husband; and, but for those ac- 
cursed witches, the worthy couple, 
after a long and well-spent life, would 
have died in their beds, and many a 
pitiful pibroch wailed round their 
tombs. How does she receive Mac- 
beth on his return? She does not 
leap into his arms, nor he into hers, 
nor is there any smothering with 
kisses. 


“ Come, thick night ! 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes ; 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of 
the dark, 

To cry, hold? hold! Great Glamis! wor- 
thy Cawdor! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Greater than both, by the all-hail nere- 
APTER ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 

The ignorant present time.” 


Here is perfect sympathy between 
husband and wife—read the scene, 
and you will feel it is most awful— 
“out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” “ This,” says Mrs 
Jameson, “is surely the very rapture 
of ambition! and those who have 
heard Mrs Siddons pronounce the 
word hereafter, cannot forget .the 
look, the tone, which seemed to.give 
her auditors a glimpse of that awful 
future, which she, in her prophetic 
fury, beholds upon the instant.” 
Shakspeare never intended that 
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we should forget-all her former life. 
He left it all indeed to our imagi- 
nation—but our imagination figures 
to itself a beautiful Lady Macbeth 
and an innocent, who for years had 
been the lovely light of her lord’s 
castle-halls, and whose virtues had 
been sung to a hundred harps on the 
heather hills. But pride and ambi- 
tion ruined all—nor had even they 
prevailed, but for the intervention of 
the ministers of hell and fate. “ Let 
it be here recollected,” says Mrs 
Siddons, “as some palliation, that 
she had probably from childhood com- 
manded all around her with a high 
hand ; had uninterruptedly, perhaps, 
in that splendid station, enjoyed all 
that wealth, all that nature had 
to bestow; that she had possibly 
no directors, no controllers, and that 
in womanhood her fascinated lerd 
had never once opposed her incli- 
nations. But now her new-born 
relentings, under the rod of chas- 
tisement, prompt her to make pal- 
pable efforts in order to support the 
spirits of her weaker, and, I must 
say, more selfish husband. Yes; in 
gratitude forhis unbounded affection, 
and in commiseration of his suffers 
ings, she suppresses the anguish of 
her heart, even while that anguish is 
precipitating her into the grave, 
which at this moment is yawning to 
receive her.” 

But let us quote all Mrs Siddons’s 
memoranda on the Fifth Act. 

“ Behold her now, with wasted 
form, with wan and gard coun 
tenance, her starry eyes glazed with 
the ever-burning fever of remorse, 
and on their lids the shadows of 
death. Her ever-restless spirit wan- 
ders in troubled dreams about her 
dismal apartment; and, whether 
waking or asleep, the smell of inno- 
cent blood incessantly haunts her 
imagination : 

* Here’s the smell of the blood still. 

All the perfumes of ‘Arabia will not 
sweeten 

This little hand.’ 


“How beautifully contrasted is 
this exclamation with the bolder 
image of Macbeth, in expressing the 
same feeling ! 


‘ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the 
blood 
Clean from this hand ?’ 
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And how appropriately either sex 
illustrates the same idea! 

“ During this appalling scene, 
which, to my sense, is the most so of 
them all, the wretched creature, in 
imagination, acts over again the ac- 
cumulated horrors of her whole con- 
duct. These dreadful images, ac- 
companied with the agitations they 
have induced, have obviously acce- 
lerated her untimely end; for in a 
few moments the tidings of her death 
are brought to her unhappy husband. 
It is conjectured that she died by 
her own hand. Too certain it is, 
that she dies, and makes no sign. I 
have now to account to you for the 
weakness which I have, a few lines 
back, ascribed to Macbeth; and I 
am not quite without hope that the 
following observations will bear me 
out in my opinion. Please to ob- 
serve, that he (I must think pusilla- 
nimously, when I compare his con- 
duct to her forbearance) has been 
continually pouring out his miseries 
to his wife. His heart has therefore 
been eased, from time to time, by 
unloading its weight of woe; while 
she, on the contrary, has persever- 
ingly endured in silence the utter- 


most anguish of a wounded spirit. 


* The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids 
it break.’ 


“ Her feminine nature, her deli- 
cate structure, it is too evident, are 
soon overwhelmed by the enormous 
ype of her crimes. Yet it will 

granted, that she gives proofs of 
a naturally higher toned mind than 
that of Macbeth. The different phy- 
sical powers of the two sexes are 
finely delineated, in the different 
effects which their mutual crimes 
Brosece. Her frailer frame, and 
eener feelings, have now sunk un- 
der the struggle—his robust and less 
sensitive constitution has not only 
resisted it, but bears him on to 
deeper wickedness, and to expe- 
rience the fatal fecundity of crime. 


* For mine own good—All causes shall 
give way. 

I am in blood so far stepp’d in, that 
should 1 wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er,’ 


Henceforth, accordingly, he perpe- 
trates horrors to the day of_ his 
doom. 
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“Ia one point of view, at Teast, 
this guilty pair extort from us, in 
spite of ourselves, a certain respect 
and approbation. Their grandeur 
of character sustains them both 
above recrimination (the despicable 
accustomed resort of vulgar minds) 
in adversity; for the wretched hus- 
band, though almost impelled into 
this gulf of destruction by the in- 
stigations of his wife, feels no abate- 
ment of his love for her, while she, 
on her part, appears to have known 
no tenderness for him, till, with a 
heart bleeding at every pore, she be- 
holds in him the miserable victim of 
their mutual ambition. Unlike the 
first frail pair in Paradise, they spent 
not the fruitless hours in mutual ac- 
cusation.” 

Let us turn now to Mrs Jameson’s 
view of Lady Macbeth’s character; 
which is in much coincident with 
that taken by Mrs Siddons. Mr 
Campbell observes that “ those who 
have read Mrs Jameson’s admirable 
* Characteristics of Women,’ must 
have remarked the general similarity 
of her opinions respecting Lady Mac- 
beth’s character, in the foregoing cri- 
tique. If there be any differencé, 
it is that the former goes a shade 
farther than Mrs Siddons, in her ad- 
vocacy of Shakspeare’s heroine. 
Whether Mrs Jameson heard of Mrs 
Siddons’s ideas on the subject, 
which she might by possibility, as 
the great actress made no secret of 
them, I have never been in the least 
anxious to ascertain, because it is 
plain, from her writings, that Mrs 
Jameson has a mind too original, to 
acquire or to borrow suggestions from 
any one. Butin deprecating all sus- 
por of obligation on the one side, 

have an equal right to exclude the 
possibility of its being suspected on 
the other. Mrs Siddons shewed me 
these remarks on the character of 
Lady Macbeth some nineteen years 
ago, so that there can be little doubt of 
their having been earlier written than 
those of the anthoress of the Charac- 
teristics.” Mr Campbell, in other 
places, expresses the highest admira- 
tion of Mrs Jameson’s taste, feeling, 
and genius, now universally recogni- 
sed, though we have not seen her 
placed beneath the deas in either of 
theroyal Reviews. Thataccomplished 
scholar Mr Hayward, prose. trans- 
lator of Faust, in speaking of her 
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extraordinary merits, says that hi- 
therto justice has not been done her 
in our periodical literature, except 
perhaps bya writer in Blackwood, and 
adds, that even that writer might have 
said more inher praise. We might; 
but the truth is, that having written 
four long articles on her “ Character- 
istics,’ we began to feel that we had 
no right to enrich our work with 
many more quotations from hers, 
and therefore left unsaid much we 
had wished to say—and left un- 
quoted hundreds of her noblest and 
most truthful speculations — with 
which her volumes overflow. She 
has said countless fine things on one 
and all of Shakspeare’s women, no 
doubt often felt before by millions, 
but never before expressed; and 
she tells us in a note to a passage in 
the second edition of the Character- 
istics, that she had never seen Mrs 
Siddons’s analysis of the character 
of Lady Macbeth—but had heard her 
say, that after playing the part for 
thirty years, she never read it over 
without discovering in it something 
new. The woman’s heart, in both 
cases alike, revealed to them truths 
which seem to have escaped the per- 
ception of us male critics — and 
though from zeal, at once natural and 
noble, in defence of their sex, they 
may have relieved too much the ter- 
rible character of Lady Macbeth by 
lights imparted to it by their own fine 
sympathies, and lent it permanent 
traits and touches of goodness, where 
allthat is not black is evanescent, 
yet we believe that on the whole 
they have both more truly than any 
others expounded the wonderful 
meanings of Shakspeare. 

Mr Campbell is not a convert to 
their creed, and thinks that “if Lady 
Macbeth’s male critics have dismiss- 
ed her with ungallant haste and 
harshness, the eloquent authoress of 
the ‘ Characteristics of Women” has 
tried rather too elaborately to prove 
her positive virtues, by speculations 
which, to, say the least of them, if 
they be true, are not certain.” And he 
then proceeds to argue—we need not 
say in the most kind and ‘courteous 
spirit—against some of those uncer- 
tainspeculations. They who have both 
books before them, will see that Mr 
Campbell argues fairly ; but it might 
seem otherwise, were we to quote 
his objections, without first letting 
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our readers know what is Mrs Jame- 
son’s idea of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. The character resolves it- 
self, she says truly, into few and 
simple elements. But they are not 
the elements Dr Johnson would have 
mentioned—who tells us in so many 
words, that “ Lady Macbeth is mere- 
ly detested;” nor Schlegel, ‘‘ who 
dismisses her in haste, as a species of 
female fury.” Let the best female 
critic of the age speak in her own 
inimitable words. 

‘In the mind of Lady Macbeth, am- 
bition is represented as the ruling 
motive, an intense overmastering 
passion, which is gratified at the ex- 
pense of every just and generous 
principle, and every feminine feel- 
ing. In the pursuit of her object, 
she is cruel, treacherous, and daring. 
She is doubly, trebly, dyed in guilt 
and blood; for the murder she insti- 
gates is rendered more frightful by 
disloyalty and ingratitude, and by 
the violation of all the most sacred 
claims of kindred and hospitality. 
When her husband’s more kindly na- 
ture shrinks from the perpetration of 
the deed of horror, she, like an evil ge- 
nius, whispers him on to his damna- 
tion. The full measure of her wick- 
edness is never disguised, the magni- 
tude and atrocity of her crime is 
never extenuated, forgotten, or for- 
given, in the whole course of the 
play. Our judgment is not bewil- 
dered, nor our moral feeling insulted, 
by the sentimental jumble of great 
crimes and dazzling virtues, after the 
fashion of the German school, and 
of some admirable writers of our 
own time. Lady Macbeth’s amazing 
power of intellect, her inexorable 
determination of purpose, her supet- 
human strength of nerve, render her 
as fearful in herself, as her deeds are 
hateful; yet she is not a mere mon- 
ster of depravity, with whom we 
have nothing in common, nor a me- 
teor, whose destroying path we watch 
in ignorant affright and amaze. She 
is a terrible impersonation of evil 
passions and mighty powers, never 
so far removed from our own nature 
as to be cast beyond the pale of our 
sympathies; for the woman herself 
remains a woman to ‘the last,—still 
linked with her sex, and with huma- 
nity. This impression is produced 
partly by the essential truth in the 
conception of the character, and 
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partly by the manner in which it is 
evolved ; by a combination of minute 
and delicate touches, in some in- 
stances by speech, in others by si- 
lence; at one time by what is reveal- 
ed, at another by what we are left to 
infer. As, in real life, we perceive 
distinctions in character we cannot 
always explain, and receive impres- 
sions for which we cannot always 
account, without going back to the 
beginning of an acquaintance, and re- 
calling many trifling circumstances 
—looks, and tones, and words: thus, 
to explain that hold which Lady 
Macbeth, in the midst of all her atro- 
cities, still keeps upon our feelings, 
it is necessary to trace minutely the 
action of the play, as far as she is 
concerned in it, from its very com- 
mencement to its close.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Mrs 
Jameson directs our attention to 
every thing in the play, elucidating, 
often by glimpses, certain qualities 
inherent in the character of Lady 
Macbeth, though overlaid, and lost to 
sight, by the deformities and terrors 
and horrors worked —sometimes 
it might seem even against nature's 
self—by the dreadful dominancy of 
ruling passions. Such glimpses— 
coming and going—shew us “ that 
the woman herself remains a woman 
to the last—still linked with her sex 
and with humanity.’ They ever 
and anon convince us that, perhaps, 
she is not “naturally cruel,” that 
she is not “invariably savage,” that 
she is not endued with “ pure de- 
moniac fierceness,”’ that she is not 
“merely detested,” that she is not 
“a species of female fury.” We 
must bear in mind, then, that the 
first idea of murdering Duncan is 
not suggested by Lady Macbeth to 
her husband—it springs within Acs 
mind, and is revealed to us before 
his first interview with his wife— 
before she is introduced to us, or 
even alluded to. True that his let- 
ter itself acts upon her mind, as the 
prophecy of the weird sisters acted 
on his, and thus we are prepared to 
see tke train of evil, first lighted by 
hellish agency, extend itself to her 
through the medium of her husband 
—but thus, too, is the guilt more 
equally oe —_ we should sup- 
pose, when we hear people pityin 
the “ noble nature of Macb bh? : 
wildered and goaded on to crime, 
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of his wife. She afterwards appears 
the more active agent of the two, 
but it is less, adds Mrs Jameson, 
through her preeminence in wicked- 
ness than through her superiority of 
intellect. People all pity Macbeth, 
but declare they hate his lady, attri- 
buting his wickedness to preterna- 
tural agency—hers to a diabolical 
nature that needed no weird sisters 
to drive it to deeds of blood, But 
her superstitious belief was as strong 
as his—nor, but for that prophecy, 
had she ever dreamt of murdering the 
racious Duncan. The deed was to 
e done—and her resolution shewed 
the superior strength, not the greater 
cruelty of her nature. Indeed, the 
course of events, after “the deep 
damnation of that taking off,” shews 
that Macbeth was far the more cruel 
of the two—how weakness became 
wickedness which the strong-mind- 
ed would not have been tempted 
even to imagine. Nowhere, Mrs 
Jameson reminds us, is she repre- 
sented as urging him on to new 
crimes; so far from it, that when 
Macbeth darkly hints his purposed 
assassination of Banquo, and she en- 
quires his meaning, he replies— 


“Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 
Till thou approve the deed.” 


The same thing, she adds, may 
be said of the destruction of Mac- 
duff’s family. Every one must per- 
ceive how our detestation of the 
woman had been increased, if she 
had been placed before us as sug- 
«gesting and abetting those additional 
cruelties into which Macbeth is hur- 
ried by his mental cowardice. “ But 
was she not in all her husband’s 
secrets?” we hear some worthy 
housekeeper exclaim, who would 
give her dear man no rest, night nor 
day, till she had wormed out of him 
the most insignificant secret that 
might be supposed to have insinua- 
ted itself through a chiuk into the 
unfurnished lodging of his mind. 
“The Thane of Fife had a wife; 
where is she now?” “ That heart- 


broken and shuddering allusion’ to 
the murder of Lady Macduff,” proves 
that she knew what kite it was that 
at one fell swoop destroyed the hen 
and chickens, But “she is nowhere 
brought before us in immediate con- 
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nexion with these horrors, and we 
are spared any flagrant proof of her 
participation in them. This may not 
strike us at first, but most undoubt- 
edly has an effect on the general 
bearing of the character, considered 
as a whole.” She was “art and 
part,” as we say in Scotland, in the 
first murder, accessory before and 
after and during the act,—aye, guilty 
of murder in the first degree; but 
the cruel coward afterwards needed 
no accomplice—no accomplice at 
least such as she—for his own eyes 
saw stretching out before them but a 
path of blood. There were mean 
murderers always ready at hand with 
knife and dirk—while the daggers 
that had drunk Duncan’s blood lay 
rust-eaten beneath a lid with a secret 
spring in my Lady’s cabinet. 

Some of the other points to which 
Mrs Jameson refers, are the same— 
yet not quite the same—that struck 
Mrs Siddons. She remarks that “a 
pervading source of interest arises 
from that bond of entire affection 


and confidence, which, through the , 


whole of this dreadful tissue of crime 
and its consequences, unites Mac- 
bethand his wife, claiming from us an 
involuntary respect and sympathy, 
and shedding a softening influence 
over the wholetragedy. Macbeth leans 
on her strength, trusts in her fideli- 
ty, and throws himself on her ten- 
derness. 
*O full of scorpions is my mind, dear 

wife!’ 
She sustains him—calms him— 
soothes him— 

* Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged 

looks, 
Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests 

to-night.’ 
The endearing epithets, the terms 
of fondness in which he addresses 
her, and the tone of respect she in- 
variably maintains towards him, 
even when most exasperated by his 
vacillation of mind and his brain- sick 
terms, have, by the very ferce of 
contrast, a powerful effect on the 
fancy. By those tender, redeeming 
touches, we are impressed with a 
feeling, that Lady Macbeth’s influ- 
ence over the affections of her hus- 
band, as a wife and a woman, is at 
least equal to her power over him 
as asuperior mind.” __ 

Yet kindred minds of the highest 

orders sometimes cannot bring them~ 
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selves to see the same meanings in 
the words of the great poets. Mrs 
Siddons and Mrs Jameson see pity 
and love, where Mr Campbell dis- 
cerns but selfishness~and, gentle 
reader, what see’st thou? When the 
guests are dismissed, after the sud- 
den breaking up of the banquet, to 
which Banquo’s ghost had come un- 
bidden from the ditch, and the two 
are left alone—“not a syllable,” says 
Mrs Jameson, “of reproach or scorn 
escapes her; a few words, in sub- 
missive reply to his questions, and 
an entreaty to seek repose, are all 
she permits herself to utter. There 
is a touch of pathos and of tender- 
ness in this silence, which has al- 
ways affected me beyond expres- 
sion; it is one of the most masterly 
and most beautiful touches of cha- 
racter in the whole play.” 

But what says Mr Campbell ?— 
“ Both her fair advocates lay much 
stress on her abstaining from vitu- 
peration towards Macbeth, when she 
exhorts him to retire to rest, after 
the banquet. But, here I must own, 
that I can see no proof of her posi- 
tive tenderness. Repose was neces- 
sary to Macbeth’s recovery. Their 
joint fate was hanging by a hair ; and 
she knew that a breath of her re- 
proach, by inflaming him to mad- 
ness, would break that hair, and 
plunge them both into exposure and 
tuin, Common sense is always r¢- 
spectable ; and here it is joined with 
command of temper and matrimonial 
faith. But still her object includes 
her own preservation; and we have 
no proof of her alleged tenderness 
and sensibility.” 

The scene is lying beneath our 
hands and eyes—and it seems open 
to either, or indeed any interpreta- 
tion. But after half-an-hour’s me- 
ditation, we side with the ladies. 
Mr Campbell can see no positive 
proof of tenderness; nor can we ; 
but he admits the existence of “ ma- 
trimonial faith’ —and that matrimo- 
nial faith would not be without 
“ positive tenderness,” which, after 
‘“ he had displaced the mirth, broke 
the good meeting with most admi- 
red disorder,” and brought worst sus- 

icion on both their heads, so soon 

orgot all anger, became self-paci- 
fied, and uttered not one reproach- 
ful word to Macbeth, when none 
were by to hear, except the bare 
walls, Lady Macbeth says, “ You 
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lack the season of all natares— 
sleep.” Macbeth answers—* Come 
—we'll to sleep;” and Mrs Jameson 
feels that there is great tenderness 
in such words. e do hope that 
such was the intention of Shaks- 
peare. Mr Campbell says coolly— 
“re was necessary to Macbeth’s 
recovery.” So thought and said his 
wife—but he — perfectly re- 
covered; and if we rightly under- 
stand his words, so fleeting has been 
his fear of Banquo’s ghost, that he is 
meditating mischief to Macduff. 


** How say’st thou, that Macduff denies 
his person 
At our great bidding ?” 


He had manifestly purposed to 
Burke the Thane of Fife—and was 
angry at being cheated out of a shot. 
Fear, therefore, of the consequences 
of his behaviour before the guests 
and the ghost, does not seem now to 
trouble him; and Lady Macbeth has 
dismissed her fear, too, with the 
company. She had no reason to 
know “that a breath of her reproach, 


by inflaming him to madness, would’ 


plunge them both into exposure and 
ruin.” A breath of reproach would 
have seemed even to Macbeth him- 
self most reasonable and far from 
unkind; and a man who had seen a 

host and forgotten it—exorcised it 
frou: his memory by scheming how 
to make another—was in no danger 
of being “inflamed to madness” by 
a sharp scold. “ Their joint fate was 
hanging by a hair,” true enough; 
but a scold, which is but another 
nawe fur an advice, would have been 
more likely to make Macbeth cau- 
tivuus not to break it. Besides, did 
they not both know right well that 
they were already suspected—and 
more than suspected—of Duncan’s 
murder—and would soon be of Ban- 
quo’s? The old king’s sons were 
off like winking at the first blash of 
the bloody corpse—and Macduff kept 
a safe distance. “Her object in- 
clades her own preservation.” Per- 
haps it does—though we do not very 
distinctly know what was her “ ob- 
ject.” But we do know: that she 
was not entirely selfish in her fears, 


ary more than in her hopes~-and we 
rest—though rather fdgetingly in 
our easy-chair—in the belief that she 
asked her husband to goto sleep, 
from pity, and grief, wl anger, and 
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fear, and wo, and Jove—one trouble; 
and that he asked her to lie down 
with him on the same bed, from some 
strange sort of combination of the 
same feelings—while we likewise 
believe, firm as holy writ, that nei- 
ther of them “bowed an eye the 
whule night.” 

Mrs Jameson thinks that Lady 
Macbeth is ambitious less for here 
self than for her husband. Such in- 
ference may be fairly drawn, she 
thinks, both from her words and 
actions. “ In her famous soliloquy, 
after reading her husband’s letter, 
she does not once refer to herself, 
It is of him she thinks—she wishes 
to see her husband on the throne, 
and to place the sceptre within Ais 
grasp. The strength of her affec- 
tions adds strength to her ambition.” 
If this be true, then her wickedness, 
though not less, is not the wicked- 
ness of an unnatural monster—or 
female fury—or ogress—or demon 
or fiend—but of a bold, bad, ambi- 
tious, passionate, affectionate, “ in- 
tellectual woman,” -wife and queen 
—“ wading through slaughter to a 
throne”—arm in arm with her hus- 
band. She never would have mur- 
dered Aim—for “sole sovereign 
sway and masterdom.” But not- 
withstanding all her fascination— 
and whether she were a strong and 
black, or delicate and blonde beauty, 
we are not without our suspicions 
that Macbeth would have winked at 
any “ three murderers” who had 
happened to cut her throat, had she 
either ceased to be useful, or stood 
in the way of his weak, wavering, 
and cruel will, as he kept floating 
and floundering on a marish of blood. 
“ Bring forth men-children only,” 
was indeed a compliment at once 
coarse and sincere—but no very 
tender affection is expressed in his 
remark on “ The Queen, my Lord, 
is dead?’ She should have died 
hereafter.” The ungrateful usurper 
had become annoyed with her sleep- 
walking—and cared not now if his 
“ dearest chuck” were gone to the 
devil. Such is guilt. Nor matters 
it much whether the criminal. be 
King of Scotland, or King of the 
Gipsies—hewed down by kilted 
Thane, “ all plaided and plumed in 
his tartan array,” or tucked up by 
Jack Ketch, doiag his duty in a pair 
of greasy corduroy breeches. 
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But another quotation—and Mrs 
Jameson may say, ‘‘ that is my case,” 
without fear of being refuted by 
any advocate who may rise to reply. 

“ Lastly, it is clear that, in a mind 
constituted like that of Lady Mac- 
beth, and not utterly depraved and 
hardened by the habit of crime, con- 
science must wake some time or 
other, and bring with it remorse 
closed by despair, and despair by 
death. This great moral retribution 
was to be displayed to us—but how ? 
Lady Macbeth is not a woman to 
start at shadows; she mocks at air- 
drawn daggers; she sees no ima- 
gined spectres rise from the tomb to 
appal or accuse her. The towering 
bravery of her mind disdains the 
visionary terrors which haunt her 
weaker husband. We know, or 
rather we feel, that she who could 
giveavoice to the most direful intent, 
and call on the spirits that wait on 
mortal thoughts to ‘ unsex her,’ and 
‘stopup all access and passage of 
remorse ’—to that remorse would 
have given nor tongue nor sound; 
and that rather than have uttered a 
complaint, she would have held her 
breath and died. To have given her 
a confidant, though in the partner of 
her guilt, would have been a de- 
grading resource, and have disap- 
pointed and enfeebled all our previ- 
ous impressions of her character ; 
yet justice is to be done, and we are 
to be made acquainted with that 
which the woman herself would 
have suffered a thousand deaths of 
torture rather than have betrayed. 
In the sleeping scene we have a 
glimpse into the depths of that in- 
ward hell; the seared brain and 
broken heart are laid bare before us 
in the helplessness of slumber. By 
a judgment the most sublime ever 
imagined, yet the most unforced, 
natural, and inevitable, the sleep of 
her who murdered sleep is no longer 
repose, but @ condensation of resist- 
less horrors, which the prostrate 
intellect and the powerless will can 
neither baffle nor repel. We shud- 
der, and are satisfied; yet our hu- 
man sympathies are again touched ; 
we rather sigh over the ruin than 
exult in it; and after watching her 
through this wonderful scene with a 
sort of fascination, we dismiss the un- 
conscious, helpless, despair-stricken 
murderess, with afeeling which Lady 
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Macbeth, in her waking strength, 
with all her awe-commanding powers 
about her, could never have excited. 
It is here, especially, we perceive 
that sweetness of nature, which, in 
Shakspeare, went hand in hand with 
his astonishing powers. -He never 
confounds that line of demarcation 
which eternally separates good from 
evil; yet he never places evil before 
us without exciting, in some way, a 
consciousness of the opposite goed 
which shall balance and relieve it.” 

We have now heard—if not all— 
the chief arguments by which Mrs 
Siddons and Mrs Jameson support 
their view of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. Mr Campbell, we have 
seen, is, in some important points, 
their polite opponent; but, though 
we have already incidentally intro- 
duced a few of his controversial pas- 
sages, we should be leaving our read- 
ers almost wholly in the dark with 
regard to his opinions, as they form 
one whole, were we not to lay before 
them—with a few not very material 
omissions—his critique on this won- 
derful tragedy. It is a masterpiece. 

“T regard the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
upon the whole, as the greatest trea- 
sure of our dramatic literature. We 
may look as Britons at Greek sculp- 
ture and Italian paintings, with a 
humble consciousness that our na- 
tive art has never reached their per- 
fection; but, in the drama, we can 
confront Aischylus himself with 
Shakspeare: and, of all modern 
theatres, ours alone can compete 
with the Greek in the unborrowed 
nativeness and sublimity of its su- 
perstition. In the grandeur of tra- 
gedy ‘ Macbeth’ has no parallel, till 
we go back to the ‘ Prometheus,’ and 
the ‘Furies, of the Attic stage. I 
could even produce, if it were not 
digressing too far from my subject, 
innumerable instances of striking si- 
milarity between the metaphorical 
mintage of Shakspeare’s and of 
Zéschylus’s style—a similarity, both 
in beauty and in the fault of excess, 
that, unless the contrary had been 
proved, would lead me to suspect 
our great dramatist.to have been a 
studious. Greek scholar. But their 
resemblance arose only from the 
consanguinity of nature. 

«In one respect, the tragedy of 
* Macbeth’ always reminds me of 
ZEschylus’s panes. It has scenes 
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and conceptions absolutely teo bold 
for representation. What stage could 
do justice to Aischylus, when the 
Titan Prometheus makes his appeal 
to the elements ; and when the ham- 
mer is heard in the Scythian Desert 
that rivets his chains? or-when the 
Ghost of Clytemnestra rushes into 
Apollo’s temple, and rouses the 
sleeping Furies? I wish to imagine 
these scenes: I should be sorry to 
see the acting of them attempted. 
“In like manner, there are parts 
of * Macbeth’ which I delight to read 
much more than to see in the theatre. 
When the drum of the Scottish army 
is heard on the wild heath, and when 
I fancy it advancing, with its bow- 
men in front, and its spears and 
banners in the distance, I am always 
disappointed with Macbeth’s entrance 
at the head of a few kilted act- 
ors. Perhaps more effect might be 
given to this scene by stage prepara- 
tion; though with the science of 
stage-effect I can pretend to little 
acquaintance. But be that as it may, 
I strongly suspect that the appear- 
ance of the Weird Sisters is too wild 
and poetical for the possibility of its 
being ever duly acted in a theatre. 
Even with the exquisite music of 
Lock, the orgies of the Witches at 
their boiling cauldron is a burlesque 
and revolting exhibition. Could any 
stage contrivance make it seem sub- 
lime? No! I think it defies theatri- 
cal art to render it half so welcome 
as when we read it by the mere light 
of our own imaginations. Never- 
theless, I feel no inconsistency in 
reverting from these remarks to 
my first assertion, that, all in all, 
* Macbeth’ is our greatest possession 
in dramatic poetry. With the ex- 
ception of the Weird Sisters, it is 
not only admirably suited for stage 
representation, but it has given the 
widest scope to the greatest powers 
of British acting. It was restored to 
our Theatre by Garrick, with much 
fewer alterations than have generally 
mutilated the plays of Shakspeare. 
For two-thirds of a century, before 
Garrick’s time, ‘ Macbeth’ had been 
worse than banished from the stage : 
for it had been acted with D’Ave- 
nant’s alterations, produced in 1672, 
in which every original beauty was 
either awkwardly disguised, or arbi- 
trarily omitted. Yet, so ignorant 
were Englishmen, that ‘The Tatler’ 
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uotes Shakspeare’s ‘Macbeth’ from 

"Avenant’s alteration of it; and 
when Quin heard of Garrick’s inten. 
tion to restore the original, he asked 
with astonishment, ‘ Have I not all 
this time been acting Shakspeare’s 
play ?’ 

“ Lady Macbeth, though not so in- 
tensely impassioned as Constance, is 
a more important character in the 
tragedy to which she belongs. She 
is a larger occupant of our interest 
on the stage, and a more full and 
finished poetical creation. The part 
accordingly proved, as might have 
been expected, Mrs Siddons’s mas- 
terpiece. It was an era in one’s life 
to have seen her init. She was Tra- 
gedy personified. 

“ Lady Macbeth is not thoroughly 
hateful, for she is not a virago, not an 
adulteress, not impelled by revenge. 
On the contrary, she expresses no 
feeling of personal malignity towards 
any human being in the whole course 
of her part. Shakspeare could have 
easily displayed her crimes in a more 
commonplace and accountable light, 
by assigning some feudal grudge as 
a mixed motive of her cruelty to 
Duncan; but he makes her a mur- 
deress in cold blood, and from the 
sole motive of ambition, well know- 
ing, that if he had broken up the in- 
human serenity of her remorseless- 
ness by the ruffling of anger, he 
would have vulgarized the features 
of the splendid Titaness. 

“ By this entire absence of petty 
vice and personal virulence, and by 
concentrating all the springs of her 
conduct into the one determined 
feeling of ambition, the mighty poet 
has given her character a statue-like 
simplicity, which, though cold, is 
spirit-stirring, from the wonder it 
excites, and which is imposing, al- 
though its respectability consists, as 
far as the heart is concerned, in 
merely negative decencies. How 
many villains walk the word in cre- 
dit to their graves, from the mere 
fulfilment of those negative decen- 
cies! Had Lady Macbeth been able to 
smother her husband’s babblings, she 
might have been one of them. 

“‘Shakspeare makes her a great 
character, by calming down all the 
pettiness of vice, and by giving her 
only oneruling passion, which, though 
criminal, has at least a lofty object, 
corresponding with the firmness of 
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her will and the force of her intel- 
lect. The object of her ambition 
was a crown, which, in the days in 
which we suppose her to have lived, 
was a miniature symbol of divinity. 
Under the full impression of her in- 
tellectual powers, and with a certain 
allowance which we make for the 
illusion of sorcery, the imagination 
suggests to us something like a half- 
apology for her ambition. Though 
I can vaguely imagine the superna- 
tural agency of the spiritual world, 
yet I know so little precisely about 
fiends or demons, that I cannot pre- 
tend to estimate the relation of their 
natures to that of Shakspeare’s hero- 
ine. But, as a human being, Lady 
Macbeth is too intellectual to be tho- 
roughly hateful. Moreover, I hold 
it no paradox to say, that the strong 
idea which Shakspeare conveys to us 
of her intelligence, is heightened by 
its contrast with that partial shade 
which is thrown over it, by her sin- 
ful will giving way to superstitious 
influences. At times she is deceived, 
we should say, prosaically speaking, 
by the infatuation of her own wick- 
edness, or, poetically speaking, by 
the agency of infernal tempters ; 
otherwise she could not have ima- 
gined for a moment that she could 
palm upon the world the chamber- 
lains of Duncan for his real murder- 
ers. Yet her mind, under the ap- 
proach of this portentous and unna- 
tural eclipse, in spite of its black il- 
lusions, has light enough remaining 
to shew us a reading of Macbeth's 
character, such as Lord Bacon could 
not have given to us more philoso- 
phically, or in fewer words. 

“If Lady Macbeth’s male critics 
have dismissed her with. ungallant 
haste and harshness, I think the 
eloquent authoress of the ‘ Charac- 
teristics of Women’ has tried rather 
too elaborately to prove her posi- 
tive virtues, by speculations which, 
to say the least of them, if they be 
true, are not certain. She goes be- 
yond Mrs Siddons’s toleration of the 
heroine ; and, getting absolutely in 
love with her, exclaims, ‘ What 
would not the firmness, the self- 
command, the ardent affections of 
this woman have performed, if pro- 
perly directed !’ Why, her firmness 
and self-command are very evident ; 
but, as to her ardent affections, I 
would ask, on what other object on 
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earth she bestows them except the 
crown of Scotland? We are told, 
however, that her husband lJoyes 
her, and that therefore she could 
not be naturally bad. But, in the 
first place, though we are not di- 
rectly told so, we may be fairly al- 
lowed to imagine her a very beauti- 
ful woman; and, with beauty and 
superior intellect, it is easy to con- 
ceive her managing and making her- 
self necessary to Macbeth, a man 
comparatively weak, and, as we see, 
facile to wickedness. There are in-: 
stances of atrocious women having 
swayed the hearts of more amiable 
men. What debars me from ima- 
gining that Lady Macbeth had ob- 
tained this conjugal ascendency by 
any thing amiable in her nature, is, 
that she elicits Macbeth’s warmest 
admiration in the utterance of atro- 
cious feelings ;—at least, such I con- 
sider those expressions to be which 
recede his saying to her, ‘Bring 
orth men-children only.’ - 

* But here I am again at issue with 
the ingenious authoress of the ‘ Cha- 
racteristics, who reads in those 
very expressions, that strike me as 
proofs of atrocity, distinct evidence 
of Lady Macbeth’s amiable charac- 
ter; since she declares that she had 
known what it was to have loved 
the offspring she suckled. The ma- 
jority of she-wolves, I conceive, 
would make the same declaration, 
if they could speak, though they 
would probably omit the addition 
about dashing out the suckling’s 
brains. Again: she is amiably un- 
able to murder the sleeping King, 
because, to use Mrs Jameson’s 
words, ‘he brings to her the dear 
and venerable image of her father.’ 
Yes: but she can send in her hus- 
band to do it for her. Did Shak- 
speare intend us to believe this mur- 
deress naturally compassionate ? 

‘‘It seems to me, also, to be far from 
self-evident that Lady Macbeth is 
not naturally cruel, because she calls 
on all the demons of human thought 
to unsex her; or because she dies of 
what her apologist calls remorse. 
If by that word we mean true con- 
trition, Shakspeare gives no proof of 
her having shewn such a feeling. 
Her death is mysterious; and we 
generally attribute it to despair and 
suicide. Even her terrible and thrice- 
repeated sob of agony, in the sleep« 
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walking scene, shows a conscience 
haunted indeed by terrors, but not 
penitent ; for she still adheres to her 
godless old ground of comfort, that 
© Banquo is in his grave. 

“She dies,—she is swept away 
darkly from before us to her great 
account. I say, that we have a tragic 
satisfaction in her death: and though 
I grant that we do not exult over her 
fate, yet I find no argument, in this 
circumstance, against her natural 
enormity. To see a fellow-creature, 
a beautiful woman, with a bright, 
bold intellect, thus summoned to her 
destiny, creates a religious feeling 
too profound for exultation. 

“In this terribly swift succession 
of her punishment to her crimes lies 
one of the master-traits of skill by 
which Shakspeare contrives to make 
us blend an awful feeling, somewhat 
akin to pity, with our satisfaction at 
her death. 

“ Still I am persuaded that Shaks- 
peare never meant her for any thin 
better than a character of cupert 
depravity, and a being, with all her 
decoruin and force of mind, natural- 
ly cold and remorseless. When Mrs 
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Jameson asks us, what might not re. 
ligion have made of such a charac. 
ter? she puts a question that will 
equally apply to every other enor. 
mous criminal; for the worst heart 
that ever beat in a human breast 
would be at once rectified, if you 
could impress it with a genuine re. 


ligious faith. But if Shakspeare in. - 


tended us to believe Lady Macbeth’ s 
nature a soil peculiarly adapted for 
the growth of religion, he has chosen 
a way very unlike his own wisdom 
in portraying her, for he exhibits 
her as a practical infidel in a simple 
age: and he makes her words sum 
up all the essence of that unnatural 
irreligion, which cannot spring up to 
the head without having its root in 
a callous heart. She holds that 
* The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures.’ 


And that 
‘ Things without remedy, 
Should be without regard.’ 

“ There is something hideous in the 
very strength of her mind, that can 
dive down, like a wounded monster, 
to such depths of consolation.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS.* 


Tuat the great changes of recent 
times have been mainly owing to the 
influence of the press, is matter of 
universal observation ; but it is ex- 
traordinary, that while so great and 
important an element has nowfor the 
first time been brought fully to bear 
on public affairs, the attention of phi- 
losophers and statesmen should have 
so little been turned to the principles 
by which it is governed, and the 
means by which it is to be regulated. 
Every one gifted with powers of 
foresight or historical information, 
is sensible of the influence of the 
press, and deplores its present per- 
nicious tendency. Every one sees 
that it has effected a greater change 
in human affairs, than either gun- 
powder or the compass. Every wise 
man trembles at the perilous ascen- 
dency of democratic ambition which 
the extension of political reading, 
with which it is attended, to the lower 
orders has given, and every good 
man laments the ruinous vigour with 
which the depraved principles of 
our nature have shot up under its 
fostering influence; but no one 
thinks of considering how this new 
and terrible power is to be master- 
ed, and the dissolving principles 
with which it is invested, again 
brought under the dominion of vir- 
tue and religion. That such means, 
however, do exist, we may be well 
assured. Human virtue and pro- 
sperity, man’s happiness here and 
hereafter, are not destined to sink 
under the depravity of the press, any 
more than they did under the legions 
of Rome, the lances of chivalry, or 
the scimitar of Mahomet. We may be 
unable to perceive the means of ex- 
trication, but we may be assured that 
such will be ultimately prepared by 
the bounty of Providence ; and, pos- 
sibly, in the extremity of the disaster 
and ruin to which we are doomed 
from the evil we deplore, will ulti- 
mately be found the sources of its 
correction and subjugation, to the 
future races of mankind. 

In considering how any evil of 


great and general extension is to be 
remedied, the first thing to be done 
is to endeavour to get at the bottom 
of the principles on which it is rest- 
ed. Here, as everywhere else, it 
will be found, that the regulatin 
principles are of the simplest an 
most obvious kind, and that millions 
of mankind are governed by those 
apparently superficial, but really 
profound maxims, when applied to 
nations, which are familiar to the 
most illiterate in the business of pri- 
vate life. 

The features. by which the press, 
—meaning by that term, not the great 
works which are destined perma- 
nently to delight and instruct man- 
kind, but those lighter productions 
which attract and are alone read by 
the multitude—newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, novels, superficial 
travels—is now distinguished, are a 
general democratic, and an increa- 
sing licentious character. No doubt 
there are many and honourable ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and in the higher 
branches of periodical literature, ad- 
dressed to the really educated class- 
es, a vast preponderance of Conser- 
vative principles and religious feel- 
ing is to be found. But they unhap- 
pily form the exception, not the 
tule. Generally speaking, the press 
is decidedly democratic; and this is 
proved to demonstration, by the im- 
mense circulation which the leading 
papers which have adopted that side 
of politics have obtained. That it 
is daily, too, becoming more licen- 
tious, that strong and vivid pictures 
addressed to the passions and the 
imagination, incitements to sensual 
indulgence, and that fatal union 
of genius with voluptuousness which 
is the well-known sign of a declining 
age, have of late become prevalent, 
is matter of universal observation. 
Works of an opposite character, in- 
deed, are able and numerous; if the 
principles of evil have acquired an 
extraordinary activity, not less vi- 
gorous have been the efforts of vir- 
tue; but the immense circulation of 
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the productions which stimulate the 

litical or the private passions, suf- 

iciently proves that it is they which 
fall in with the spirit of the age. 

It is not less observable, that the 
influence of property, and the higher 
classes, as hitherto exerted, is ob- 
viously and totally unable, in deter- 
mining the character of reading at 
least, to counteract this tendency. 
This is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, which lies at the bottom of 
all really useful discussion on this 
fh but to which by no means 
sufficient attention has yet been paid. 
In every other department, wealth 
can counterbalance, and more than 
counterbalance, the influence of 
numbers; but in determining the 
character of the daily or periodical 
press, it has no such power. The 
great bulk of the labour of the ma- 
nufacturer is made for the higher 
ranks ; they command all the genius 
and industry of artists and artisans 
of every description; but in that 
highest of all departments of exer- 
tion, human thought, at least in 
that portion of it which is addressed 
to the multitude, the overbearing 
influence of numbers is at once 
apparent. This is a circumstance 
well worthy of observation, and it is to 
its influence that the continual level- 
ling influence of the press is owing. 
Wealth, virtue, and knowledge, are 
there fairly overborne by numbers, 
passion, and ignorance. The great- 
est genius, the noblest talents, in- 
deed, are exerted on the Conserva- 
tive side ; but their sphere of opera- 
tion is comparatively limited: it is 
chiefly confined to those who, from 
their education or habits, are already 
inclined to that way of thinking; 
and the immense multitude of the 
middling and lower orders continue 
to brood incessantly over the demo- 
cratic press—over those who laud 
their wisdom, and magnify their ca- 
pacity, and flatter their vanity—who 
tell them, that their opinion cannot 
err, and that, in the increase of their 
influence, is to be found the only 
effectual antidote to all the evils of 
society. Talent, faithful to the polar 
star of interest, is soon to be found 
enlisted in the same cause. Demo- 


eratic flattery is as certainly found 
in Do omg governments as regal 
adulation in the halls of princes: 
base ability as rapidiy discovers in 
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the one case as the other, where the 
real depositaries of power are to be 
found. 

These are the grand characteris. 
tics of the press in these times. Its 
democratic character, its licentious 
tendency, its paramount ascendency 
over the influence of property and 
education—it is in these qualities 
that its great danger consists. Its 
democratic character shakes the 
foundations of government: its li- 
centious tendency saps the bul- 
warks of morals ; its ascendency over 
property gives it the victory over all 
the institutions of society. If we 
would combat its pernicious ten- 
dency, we must discover the means 
of resisting these methods of attack; 
if we would prevent it from being 
the pioneer for despotism, we must 
arrest its devastation before it has 
effected their overthrow. There is 
not the slightest danger, indeed, of 
democratic rule being long. preva- 
lent; the fever which it induces ra- 
pidly consumes al] the bulwarks of 
iberty; the licentiousness which it 
developes dissolves all the princi- 
ples of freedom: but there is the 
greatest possible danger that it may 
prove the successful destroyer both 
of the virtue and the independence 
of nations, and its triumphs be the 
harbinger of long ages of degrada- 
tion and decline. 

Difficult as the task of combating 
so great a power undoubtedly is, 
we are by no means convinced that 
it is hopeless. In considering whe- 
ther or not it is so, the material 
thing is, to consider to what causes 
this undoubted deplorable tendency 
is owing ; and in what principles of 
our nature the foundation is laid for 
the surprising rapidity with which 
it eats through all the safeguards of 
liberty and virtue. 

The democratic character of the 
press is obviously owing to the fact, 
that nothing is so acceptable to the 
human heart as flattery. The im- 
mense majority of mankind, totally 
incapable, from their habits, capa- 
city, and acquirements, of taking 
any useful part in public affairs, like 
nothing so much as to be told that 
they are perfectly qualified’ to take 
the lead. The less that they are so 
qualified, the more are they gratified 
by being told so; just as a woman 


who has long been accustomed t¢ 
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the sway of beauty, is less liable to 
intoxication from its praises, thanone 
who, from a homelier appearance, 
has been less habituated to resist 


the insinuating poison. A man who - 


has spent twenty years in the study 
of history or politics, will probably 
feel great difficulty in deciding on 
many of the questions which now 
agitate society, and willingly with- 
draw from the responsibility of ta- 
king any share in directing public 
affairs; but a ten-pounder, who has 
read the Radical journals for a few 
‘months, will experience no such he- 
\sitation, and determine at once on 
the weightiest interests of society, 
without any other instructors but 
his favourite political flatterers. It 
is not in human nature for ignorance 
to resist flattery, or ambition the pos- 
session of power; and therefore it 
is, that the democratic press ever is 
the most acceptable to the lower or- 
ders, because it is there, and there 
only, that they find the continued 
praises, which are the most grateful 
of all music to their ears, and the 
incitements to power, which are the 
most powerful of all allurements to 
their ambition. 

The licentious and depraved cha- 
\racter of so large a portion, at least of 
‘the lower strata, of the press, is the 
natural consequence of the inherent 
corruption of our nature ; and of the 
fatal truth, that the human mind, 
when left to itself, will take to wick- 
edness as the sparks fly upwards. 
This truth, long ago revealed to our 
first parents, and incessantly incul- 
cated in religion, is now receiving 
its clearest illustration, in the cha- 
racter of a large portion of the 
democratic press, and the rapid 
dissolution of all the bonds of so- 
ciety, under the influence of an un- 
restrained discussion of public af- 
fairs. It is here that the enormous, 
the irreparable error of the present 
times is to be found. The advocates 
of education, overlooking all the 
dictates of experience, deaf to all 
the revelations of religion, insensible 
to all the conclusions of reason, uni- 
formly asserted, that to make the 
human mind virtuous, it was suffi- 
cient to render it enlightened; and 
that if the people were only taught 
to read, there could be no doubt that 
they would select only what would 
improveand elevate theirminds. But 
the inherent depravity of our nature 
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has speedily shewn itself, amidst 
these dreams of political enthusiasts. 
As fast as the people were taught to 
read, they have, in part at least, fas« 
tened on seductive or alluring pub- 
lications ; and, while works of ster- 
ling utility or virtue, sold by hun- 
dreds, those of fascination, imagina- 
tion, or sensuality, have gone off by 
tens of thousands. Paris and Lon- 
don, the two leaders of what is 
called civilisation, are now the great 
marts of profligacy, obscenity, and 
irreligion ; and amidst the rapture of 
the educationists, and incessant eus 
logies on the growing lights of the 
age, enough of wickedness, clothed 
in seductive forms, is daily issuing 
from these great fountains of corrup- 
tion, as is sufficient, if continued for 
half a century, to overturn the whole’ 
civilisation and liberties of Europe. 
The inability of property and edu- 
cation to counteract or check this 
downward progress, is owing to a 
eculiarity in the form in which 
nowledge is transmitted, which has 
hitherto met with but little attention, 
but is nevertheless attended with © 
most important consequences, and 
lies at the foundation of all the im- 
portant consequence of the press in 
public affairs. This is the fact, that 
the daily press, from which nine- 
tenths of mankind implicitly adopt 
their opinions, is not, and cannot be, 
encouraged by wealth, education, or 
virtue, in any degree at all propor 
tioned to their resources or import- 
ance, and, consequently, the superior 
number of the lower orders gives 
them a decided preponderance over 
all the better classes of society. A 
reat Conservative noblemen takes 
n, perhaps, three or four daily papers, 
and that is the whole encouragement 
which his L.100,000 a-year gives to 
the Conservative Journals. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott took in one, and that was 
the limit to his influence over the 
daily press. Ten Radicals, subseri- 
bing together, take in as many as the 
nobleman, and five times as many 
as the Great Unknown: that is, ten 
persons on the democratic side, 
whose united income is probably not 
L.500 a-year, neutralize one Con- 
servative whose income is two hun- 
dred times as great as all theirs put 
bo era! and exceed fourfold that 
of the greatest genius of modern 
times. paid ith a clear insight 


into the leading principle on this/ 


‘ 
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subject, which is, that in influencin 

the daily press, the influence o 

wealth, talent, or virtue, is almost 
nothing compared to that of num- 
bers ; and therefore it is, that so vast 
a preponderance of journals, in 
number at least, adopt the popular 
and licentious side. 


{ In every other department proper- 
it 
/ 


y can overbalance numbers. In the 
purchase of the luxuries or conve- 
niences of life, of houses, carriages, 
horses, wines, furniture, or the like, 
the sway of wealth is paramount, 
and accordingly all the efforts of in- 
dustry and ingenuity in these de- 
partments are directed to meet the 
wishes or answer the desires of their 
opulent customers. The same is the 
ease in the higher departments of 
literature, and all those works of 
imagination which are intended to 
fill up the vacant hours of titled in- 
dolence; and hence the inundation 
of novels professing to portray high 
life, with which the land has lately 
been overspread. But in the daily 
press nothing of the kind appears. 
There the respective weight of man- 
kind is reduced, as in combats of phy- 
sical strength, almost to their mere 
numbers. Perhaps it is net quite true 
in that matter, as Le Sage says, of an- 
other, “ A ce jeu un muletier vaut 
trois Rois;” but most certainly, in en- 
couraging the press, one ten-pounder 
is often equal to a Newton, an Archi- 
medes, a Bacon, or a Cicero. The 
reason is, that no man can do more 
than read one, or at the most two, 
newspapers a-day; and this can be 
done as well by a weaver or a coal- 
heaver as a prince or a philosopher. 
This simple principle gives, and ever 
must give, an overwhelming superi- 
ority to numbers over property in de- 
termining the character of the public 
press. It is the old consolation of 
poverty against riches, “ Be his for- 
tune what it may, he can eat but one 
dinner and marry but one wife.’ 
With truth it may be added, “and 
read but one newspaper;” and in 
this simple observation is to be found 
the real and permanent cause of the 
democratic tendency of the daily 
press in all educated and highly ci- 
vilized societies, and the total inabi- 
lity of either property or education 
to withstand this tendency. 


(Sept. 

We do not by any means assert 
that the rich and the great have not 
their weaknesses and their depravi- 
ties as well as the poor and the indi- 
gent; we know perfectly that they 
have, and are clearly of opinion, that 
a press exclusively addressed to 
them would speedily become as de- 
praved, corrupted, and disgraceful, 
as that chiefly intended for the work- 
ing classes. It is in the due inter. 
mixture of both that any thing like 
an antidote to the common depravity 
of all is to be found; and without 
the perpetual superintendence and 
efforts of religion, all attempts to 
stem the torrent of evil, even in 
this way, will prove ineffectual. But 
the point we rest on is this: in the 
principle we have mentioned is to be 
found a permanent foundation for a 
democratic press in all countries 
where reading is general and the 
press is free, until that period of de- 
crepitude arrives, when potiticalis ab- 
sorbed in individual passion, and the 
dreams of democracy are forgotten 
in the seductions of sensuality and 
the excitation of the senses. To this 
last and degraded pass France is fast 
hastening ; of an approach to it, 
symptoms, and not unequivocal ones, 
in Great Britain, may be seen. + 

What, then, is to be done, in com- 
bating so subtle and penetrating a 
poison? Are we to sit down, seeing 
the press continually depraving, mis- 
leading, and corrupting the public 
mind; flattering the people into a 
desire for power which they are in- 
capable of exercising with advantage 
either to themselves or others; and 
habituating them to a continued ex- 
citement, inconsistent either with 
private happiness or public welfare ? 
Is man inevitably expelled from Pa- 
radise by eating of the Tree of Know- 
ledge ? or are there principles to be 
found in human nature capable of 


arresting the evil, and counteracting | 
the spread of the poison before it has | 
induced corruption in every depart- | 
ment of the State, and brought on | 


that longing for rest and despotic 
authority, which is the invariable 
termination of ages of convulsion ?* 
We cannot pronounce any thing de- 
cided on this subject: we much fear 
that the spread of democratic fervour 
and journal ascendency is a stage in 





* “ The National Guard of Paris,” says Simeon South, “ would rather see the foreign- 
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the progress of corruption ; that it 
is the fermentation which precedes 
corruption; but of this we are well 


assured, that if a remedy exists, it 


is to be found in the principles we 
are now about to develope. 

The editors and journalists who 
conduct the public press, are, for the 
most part, not inclined from convic- 
tion, or a sense of public duty, to 
revolutionary principles. They may 
become so, indeed, from the esprit de 
corps and natural bias arising from 
active engagement on a particular 
side, just as a soldier attaches him- 
self to his colours, or a sailor to his 
vessel; but the motive which origi- 
nally influences them is a desire of 
gain. Doubtless, there are many 
sincere and honest Republicans in 
this as in every other class ; but this 
is not the case with the whole. Many 
of them espouse the democratic 
side in politics, and the licentious in 
morals, because they find it the most 
popular, and because they would 
rather sell thousands of their paper 
or periodical, than hundreds. This 
being the ruling principle, the re- 
medy for the evil is to be found in 
the discovery of a countervailing 
motive, equally strong and equally 
general in its operation. This is to 
be found only in the love of gain. 
Individuals, numbers, will indeed 
always be found, who, from a sense 
of duty, will espouse the right side ; 
but, in calculating on the masses of 
mankind, we must always look to the 
sway of the active principles, and of 
them the love of gain is the one that 
in the long run can most surely be 
relied on. Property must discover 
a method of making its influence 
counterbalance the force of num- 
bers. The moment this is done, the 
cause of order is secure; till it is 
the case, society rests on the unsta- 
ble equilibrium. - 

It is in vain to talk of coercing the 
press by fetters, or prosecutions. 


\. These brutal remedies, fit only for a 


savage age, are in the end totally in- 
adequate to coerce its excesses. The 
press may indeed, and, in the natural 
progress of revolutionary innovation, 
invariably does, become enslaved; 
but it never is so, till the suffering 
produced by democratic fervour has 
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produced such a general reaction as 
renders all men desirous of seeing 
it restrained. At that stage of the 
disease, its danger is, comparatively 
speaking, over. Men have tasted of 
the apples of Sodom, and they have 
found bitter ashes under an inviting 
and luscious surface. It is at a pre- 
vious period, it is in the stage in 
which we are now placed, that an 
effectual antidote to its licentious- 
ness is required. It is when men 
have not yet generally suffered un- 
der the evils of democratic ascend- 
ency ; when they are as yet discern- 
ed only by the studious and the well- 
informed; when the black cloud 
which is to involve the universe in 
darkness is only beginning to ex- 
pand ; it is then that the real patriot 
would pray for an antidote to the 
evils of the press, and anxiously 
look round for some means of avert- 
ing the catastrophe which its licen- 
tiousness never fails to produce. 
Prosecutions and fines are utterly 
nugatory at that period, as they are 
utterly hateful and abominable, save 
for private slander, at every period. 
They are worse than nugatory, they . 
are unjust. If they terminate in con- 
viction, they make one poor wretch 
suffer for delinquencies so common 
that the offenders are innumerable. 
Prosecutions are no answer to argu- 
ments; to attempt to coerce the 
march of thought by bolts and bars, 
is like striving to restrain a spirit in 
its earthly tabernacle. 

The only real antidote to the press 
is to be found in the press itself; 
the demon of trutb, clothed in the 
armour of hell, can be combated 
only by the spirit of truth arrayed 
in the silver robe of innocence. So 
says, and ever will say, youthful en- 
thusiasm, and generous ardour in the 
cause of truth; but the experienced 
sage, versed in the ways of the world, 
and the prevailing motives of human 
action, will be fain to superadd to 
these elevated motives, some of the, 
stimulants te worldly exertion. In ~ 
a word, woful experience has now 
taught us, that it won’t do to trust to 
the force of truth alone in the edu- 
cation of nations, any more than the 
force of trath alone in the educa- 
tion of individuals; but, that in both 





ers of 1814, than another emeute in favour of freedom.” Such is the termination 


of democratic fervour. 
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cases a great additional exertion is 

uisite to combat the principles of 
evil, before those of good have ac- 
quired firmness or consistency. Turn 
a youth of sixteen adrift in London 
or Paris, without any parents or 
guardians to watch or coerce his 
steps, and few religious principles 
to guide his conduct, and Bacon, 
Newton, and Adam Smith alone to 
counterbalance the Palais Royal, the 
saloons of the theatres, and the ga- 
ming-houses, and we all know what 
will be the result. Such, and not one 
whit less hopeless, is the situation of 
a nation turned adrift upon the sea of 
democratic flattery, without any se- 
curity against error but that which 
arises from the force of truth, and the 
ability with which it is enforced by 
the Conservative press. That “ truth 
is great, and will prevail,” is indeed 
certain ; but it is in the end, not the 
beginning, that its victory is secure ; 
and in the previous oscillations of the 
pendulum, the whole institutions of 
society, and the whole safeguards 
of virtue, may be overthrown, and 
there be left only the name of a 
nation, without either its virtue, its 
religion, its liberties, or its independ- 
ence. 

As the cause of the democratic 
tendency of the great majority of the 
Journals is to be found in the supe- 
rior encouragement afforded to po- 
pular writers, to those of Conserva- 
tive principles, from the greater 
number of those to whom the one 
set of principles is agreeable than 
the other, and as experieace proves 
that property, when acting indivi- 
dually, has no means of counteract- 
ing this tendency, it follows that the 
only effectual way of combating the 
evil, is to provide as great encourage- 
ment for Conservative, as is now af- 
forded to Revolutionary ability, and 
neutralize the weight given to Liberal 
principles by the multitude, by the 
benefits conferred on Conservative 
» talent by the Government. This is 
the only way to correct the evil, and 
to all appearance it would prove 
effectual ; or, at least, it would pro- 
vide a more effectual barrier to the 
inroads of democracy, than can pos- 
sibly be established by the insulated 
efforts of private individuals. 

The dangers arising from a demo- 
eratic press, are neither more nor 
less than an extension, through poli- 
tical influence, and by the overbear- 


(Sept, 
ing weight of numbers on the Legis. 
lature, of the desire for aggrandize. 
ment at another’s expense, which is 
the great fountain of evil, to guard 
against which all the institutions of 
society are established. Whence the 
necessity for laws and courts of 
justice; for standing armies and 


feudal militia; for police, officers of _, 


justice, judges, and executioners? 
Whence, but in the strong disposition 
to forget the distinction between 
meum and tuum,—the natural pro- 
pensity to stretch out our hands, and 
help ourselves to our neighbour’s 
property, which is ever so agreeable 
to poverty, idleness, or rapacity. 
Hitherto the efforts of the holders of 
property have only been required to 
combat this propensity in single in- 
dividuals; and it is to do so with 
effect, that all the mighty machinery 
of Government is established. But 
now the danger appears in another, 
and a far more formidable form. We 
are not now threatened with robbery 
on the highway, but spoliation under 
cover of law; the depredators do not 
go out to the public roads in gangs, 
but to the polling booths in organized 
bands. When once a democratic 
Legislature is established; when 
once, in the choice of representa- 
tives, numbers and indigence have 
acquired a preponderance over pro- 
perty and intelligence, the work of 
spoliation is easy, the defences of 
property have been turned, and the 
machinery established for its preser- 
vation may be securely rendered 
the means of its destruction. 

We have already said, that there 
is not the slightest danger of this 
state of things continuing for any 
length of time, because the anarchy 
and desperate suffering which it in- 
duces, must speedily bring society 
back to its right principles, by the 
rude method of military force, the 
ultima ratio, not less of democratic 
than regal oppression. But in such 
convulsions freedom is almost cer- 
tainly destroyed; and consequent en 
them, can be expected only a na- 
tional old age of decrepitude, sla- 
very, and degradation. But to avert 
this desperate, though, if not prevent- 
ed, inevitable reaction, nothing seems 
sufficient but a complete and regular 
organization of the leading talent in 
the nation, on the side of order, vir- 
tue, and religion; and if this was 
systematically done, in a right spirit, 
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there seems little doubt that it would 
be adequate to combat the forces of 
anarchy, how skilfully soever direct- 
ed. But till part of the public re- 
sources are directed to this object, 
it is in vain to expect that Conserva- 
tive principles are to maintain their 
ground against the dissolving powers 
of anarchy. To expect that they 
will, is not less extravagant than it 
would be to send out a few wealthy 
individuals on the highway to main- 
tain a contest, unsupported, with a 
desperate and rapacious rabble, an 
hundred times their number. This 
contest is not now going on in the 
public streets; it does not strike the 
senses; but it really exists, it is in- 
cessantly going forward, and consti- 
tutes the real object at issue be- 
tween the two great parties which 
now divide the world. 

The attention of governments, and 
of the holders of property, has not 
hitherto been drawn to this subject, 
because the evils of popular spolia- 
tion, of depredation effected under 
cover of law, are of recent intro- 
duction, and the press is only be- 
ginning to produce its full effects 
upon the face of the world. But it 
must be evident to whoever consi- 
ders the subject ee pe me that 
unless something of this sort is done, 
and that, too, right speedily, it is al- 
together rayne coy suppose that 
property is to obtain in future that 
security which it has hitherto enjoy- 
ed, and which it has been the great 
object of government to confer. The 
secret of its weakness has been dis- 
covered ; the river which covers it 
has been turned by its source. By 
the simple process of returning 
members pledged to revolutionary 
measures, the work of spoliation 
may go on, not only without viola- 
ting the law, but in entire conform- 
ity with it. One tithe bill deprives 
the clergy of eight shillings in the 
pound on their incomes; another may 
take away the remaining twelve. 
No violence appears in society ; not 
one house is burnt, not one throat is 
cut; and, amidst the most complete 
seeming peace and security, and in- 
cessant eulogies on the improve- 
ments of the age, whole classes, in 
society may be consigned to confis- 
cation and ruin. 

Weare always told that these evils 
are to be averted by the influenceof 
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property; but how is property to 
possess any influence in opposition 
to numbers, when the daily press, 
which governs the opinions of nine- 
tenths of the people, is perpetually 
running riot in favour of democratic 
principles? That is the real ques- 
tion. Experience is daily proving 
that the influence of wealth, whether 
direct or indirect, whether legitimate 
or corrupt, is feeble wher put in op- 
position to that of opinion. By ex- 
traordinary efforts, indeed, and in 
particular places, the majority may 
be brought to vote for their ultimate 
interests, in opposition to their pre 
sent inclinations; but such exertions 
must not be permanently calculated 
upon on the one side, nor such sub- 
mission on the other. No support, 
with a reading public, can be perma- 
nently relied on, but that which is 
founded on opinion. It is not by 
unwilling electors, brought by per- 
suasion or influence to the poll, but 
willing voters, cordially supporting 
the line of policy which they feel to 
be right, that the victory of order 
and justice must be gained. “ J’ai 
toujours marché,” said Napoleon, 
* avec l’opinion de cing millions 
d’hommes;” and no prudent Govern- 
ment, in a free and educated country, 
will ever permanently rely on any 
support which is not bottomed on 
that basis; 

But how, it will be asked; is opi- 
nion to be brought round to the real 
and ultimate interests of society ? 
How are the many to be induced to 
read works or journals which cease 
to flatter their vanity, and discard 
those which do? Who is to per- 
suade the multitude, that property 
should be the moving, and numbers 
only the restraining power? Who 
is to give to the unthinking, heedless 
masses of mankind the foresight to 
see that the measures to which they 
are urged by their demagogues will 

rove their own destruction ? ‘ Who 
s to reclaim the prodigal, before the 
ultimate fruits of his actions have 
become apparent, and he is revel- 
ling only in experienced or antici- 
ated enjoyment; not when he is 
eeding swine in a distant land, and 
knows not where to lay his head, but 
when he is rioting with the song and 
the dance, in the arms of harlots, and 
the revelry of youth ?., This is the 
point upon which thg fate of society, 


4 
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not less than the individual, depends ; 
if wisdom can be learnt in time, sal- 
vation may yet be obtained; if not, 
the ultima ratio of suffering must be 
endured. 

The success of all attempts, in- 
deed, to withstand the allurements 
6f democracy to society, just as of 
all attempts to resist the seduction 
of the senses in the individual, is 
doubtful, but it is not hopeless. The 
great point is to organize a Conser- 
vative militia to combat the force of 
anarchy with its own weapons; to 
fight the demons of hell, not with the 
coarse and vulgar instruments of 
prosecutions and dungeons, but the 
diamond of genius and the sword of 
truth. The popular, not less than 
the female heart, may be won by 
genius, when wealth sues in vain. 
Hitherto the press has proved so 
formidable, because its powers, from 
the cause we have mentioned, have 
been exerted chiefly on the side of 
anarchy, and no adequate counter- 
acting defences have been set up to 
resist its assaults. It was the same 


when gunpowder was first invented : 
the old battlements, impregnable to 
the array of feudal power, were 


found to be wholly defenceless 
against this new method of attack ; 
and down went tower and town 
before the terrible tempest of the 
breaching batteries. By degrees, 
however, it was discovered that the 
same power might be applied to the 
defence of bulwarks; and the genius 
of Vauban restored the balance of 
attack and defence, and enabled the 
besieged, behind their green mounds 
and sloping glacis, long to defy the 
attacks of the greatest beleaguering 
force. Wat We wanT Is A Vau- 
BAN OF THE PRESS; some mighty 
genius, which, measuring the hele 
extent of the power to be resisted, 
and the immeasurable perils conse- 
quent on its triumph, shall devise 
the means of organizing the powers 
of thought in an effective and syste- 
matic manner, in defence of justice, 
order, and truth, and counterbalan- 
cing, by the concentrated influence 
of government and property, the 
present overwhelming ascendency 
of numbers. 

Experience only, and the combi- 
ned efforts of many of the greatest 
men of the age, perhaps of many 
ages put together, can determine 


[Sept. 
in what way this grand object, in 
comparison of which all others sink 
into insignificance, is to be accom. 
plished ; but that it is not hopeless 
must be evident from many consi- 
derations. Government never hesi- 
tates to devote a large portion of ite 
income to maintain a great military 
and naval force; during the war, 
each of these services in Great Bri- 
tain cost L.15,000,000 annually ;— 
why, a hundredth part of that sum, 
judiciously applied, would buy up 
the whole press of London, and turn 
the great majority of the national 
talent into the defence of order and 
justice. It was more wittily than 
truly said, during the long period 
that the Catholic claims were agi- 
tated in Ireland, that if the English 
Government would expend one- 
tenth of the sum at Rome, which 
they did in maintaining a military 
force in that island to counteract 
the machinations of its emissaries, 
they would succeed in buying the 
Pope and the whole College of Car- 
dinals, and the thunders of the Vati- 
can would speedily be at their com- 
mand. It is the same, and much 
more strictly so, with the press. 
Many able, sincere, and independent 
men, doubtless, are to be found 
among the contributors to, or editors 
of, the daily or periodical papers; 
but the great majority of that, as of 
every other profession, look to it 
merely as a livelihood, and will as 
willingly take a retaining fee on the 
one side as the other. Numbers 
now retain the great majority of the 
pleaders on the side of democracy ; 
by a skilful direction of the weight 
of property, the balance might soon 
be cast the other way. The extra- 
ordinary and unblushing effrontery 
with which many of the leading 
democratic journals of the country 
abandon their principles, and, yeer 
about with all the almost daily fluc- 
tuations and caprice of public epi- 
nion, sufficiently demonstrates, that 
its conductors, for the most part, 
consider it merely as a trade, and 
would be perfectly willing, for an 
adequate consideration, to turn it to 
any other purposes which might pre- 
sent a, more inviting aspect. 

‘(No person can regard with more 
abhorrence than. we do the idea of 
directing the efforts of genius by 
gold, or feel more strongly that it is 
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when talent is free as air, and unfet- 


' tered as thought, that it alone can 


reach its highest destinies. All the 
great efforts of genius, from the be- 
ginning of the world, have been the 
result of inward inspiration, ebulli- 
tions of the few sacré; and, how- 
ever much interest may be an addi- 
tional or secondary inducement, it 
never yet, to such men, was the pri- 
mary object. But, admitting all this 
to be true,—conceding that by no 
efforts of property you will ever be 
able to summon up at will a Milton, 
a Newton, a Scott, or a Chateau- 
briand,—still the question remains, 
may you not by such methods com- 
mand the ruder and humbler, per- 
haps, but not less effective powers, 
of such men as are qualified, and per- 
haps better qualified than their su- 
periors in genius, to arrest the atten- 
tion of the multitude,—of a Wilkes, 
a Horne Tooke, or a Cobbett? We 
all know that mercenary considera- 
tions, or, more properly, the neces- 
sity of professional exertion, and the 
ambition of professional distinction, 
command, and in all ages have com- 
manded, the greatest talents of the 
bar,—that they have called forth the 
abilities of a Romilly, an Eldon, a 
Pothier, and a Lyndhurst. Similar 
motives prevail with the healing art; 
and the profession which has been 
dignified by the exertions of a Boer- 
haave, a Sydenham, a Harvey, or a 
Hunter, is daily practised in every 
part of the world as a means of sub- 
sistence. The Church itself—the 
militia of heaven to withstand the 
forces of hell—ever has been, and 
ever must be, supported by national 
resources: He that serves at the 
altar must live by the altar; and the 
profession which has been graced by 
the greatest and noblest exertions of 
humanity, by Bossuet, Fénélon, Je- 
remy Taylor, and Samuel Clarke, is 
everywhere supported by a fund set 
apart by national wisdom and fore- 
sight for its special maintenance, 
The army and navy, the protectors 
of national independence and pri- 
vate safety, the a of Cesar 
and Hannibal, of Napoleon and Wel- 
lington, of De Ruyter and Nelson, is 
buta trade ; and their highest glories 
must not make us forget that the 
privates stand to be shot at'for a shil- 
ling a-day, and that most of the offi- 
cers have at first entered their ranks 
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to escape from the thraldom of 
schools, or to figure in their uniforms 
at balls and assemblies. Considera- 
tions of this kind must be sufficient 
to convince us that there is nothing 
either hopeless or degrading in the 
idea of a Conservative press being 
organized in the most effective and 
honourable manner, at the expense 
of Government or the higher orders; 
and the time, we are persuaded, is 
not far distant, when a leader in this 
defensive spiritual militia will rank 
as high in public estimation, and un 
questionably be equal in public im- 
portance, to a first-rate debater in 
either House of Parliament, or a vic- 
torious commander of our land or 
sea forces. We recollect the time 
when our aristocratic exclusives 
sneered at the editor of, or contribu- 
tor to, a review, and would have 
thought it an insult to be asked to 
meet the editor of a newspaper; but 
we have lived to see the one Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and the other 
Lord Chancellor of England; and 
the Parisian journalists enjoying and 
wielding the whole powers of the 
French Government. And really, 
when such are the honours which 
attend our opponents in the strife, it 
is high time that, in every kingdom 
governéd on Conservative princi- 
ples, similar and equally powerful 
objects of ambition should be offered 
to those who espouse the cause of 
truth, freedom, and religion. 

It is a total mistake to suppose 
that the press is necessarily or uni- 
versally democratic. It is so in this 
country and France, only because 
the chief inducements at present lie 
in that direction; in a word, because 
much money is to be made by es- 
pousing the popular, and in general 
comparatively little by taking up the 
Conservative side, from the superior 
numbers of the one party to the 
other. But experience has abun- 
dantly proved, that this is not its 
necessary’ or universal character. 
Look at France. No country could 
teem and overflow with democratic 
journals more completely than it did 
from 1789 to 1800; but its subse- 
quent character for the next fifteen 
yéars was precisely the reverse. Let 
us hear Madame de Staél on the 
subject—* The whole journals of 
France,’ says this great writer, “were 
subjected under Napoleon to the 
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most rigorous censure; the periodi- 
cal press repeated day after day, 
month after month, the same obser- 
vations, without any one being per- 
mitted to contradict them. Under 
such circumstances, the press, in- 
stead of being, as so often said, the 
safeguard of liberty, became the most 
terrible arm in the hand of power. 
In the same way as regular troops 
are more formidable than militia to 
the independence of the people, so 
do hired writers deprave or mislead 
public opinion much more than 
would possibly take’ place when 
men communicated only by words, 
and formed their opinions from 
the facts which fell under their own 
observation. When the appetite for 
news can be satisfied only by con- 
tinued falsehood; when the reputa- 
tion of every one depends on ca- 
lumnies universally diffused, without 
the possibility of their refutation ; 
when the opinions to be advanced 
on every person, on every work, on 
every individual, are submitted to 
the observation of journalists, asa 
file of soldiers to the command of 
their officers, the art of printing be- 
comes, what was formerly said of 
cannon, the last logic of kings.”* 
Such, be it observed in passing, is 
the wretched state of thraldom, to 
which democratic fervour brought, 
in twelve years, the people of Europe 
most passionately devoted to liberty 
and equality. 

These important observations of 
Madame de Staé!’s, point out the ter- 
rible and fatal misuse which may be 
made of the press, as the most 
powerful instrument in the hand of 
tyranny; and they are the counterpart 
of the influence which we see in the 
press around us at this time, when 
organized almost exclusively in fa- 
vour of democratic ambition. In 
truth, that mighty engine is neither 
essentially, nor in its own nature, 
either aristocratic, monarchical, or 
democratic; it merely becomes such 
according to the use which is made 
of it, and the purposes to which it is 
applied. It is the undue preponde- 
rance, or exclusive use of it by one 
side only, which renders its weight 
irresistible, and causes it to subvert 
all the institutions of society. Ce- 
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teris paribus, it will always, in a free 
state, be democratic, because the 
great majority of readers, being per. 
sons without property, and therefore 
clear for spoliation, will almost al. 
ways be inclined to that side. To 
expect property without the press, 
or without a press as powerful and 
generally read as that directed 
against itself, to withstand the at- 
tacks of Democracy, armed with 
this tremendous weapon, is as ridi- 
culous as to expect the knights of 
chivalry, with their swords and lan. 
ces, to combat successfully an army 
with fire-arms and artillery. But give 
the knights muskets and cannon as 
well as their opponents, and the equa- 
lity of the combat will soon be resto- 
red. This, however, cannot be done 
with effect by individuals, because 
they are too few in number to array 
the host; it must be done by the 
Government, or combinations of the 
higher orders, and by them it may 
be effectually accomplished. 

We know how ready those jour- 
nals who read, and cannot answer 
our arguments, are to endeavour to 
pervert them, and catch hold of an 
expression or a sentence, without 
taking any notice of the qualifying 
words which go before, or follow 
after. Let it not be supposed, there« 
fore, or said, by any candid oppo- 
nent, that we advocate such a state 
of things as the, slavery of the press 
under Napoleon. We detest it; we 
abhor it; we execrate it: it is pre- 
cisely because we know that demo- 
cratic fervour, if not met and coun- 
teracted by similar mental powers, 
inevitably leads to that woful result, 
that we are, and ever have been, so 
strenuous in our endeavours to resist 
its advances. We do not approve 
of the licentious prodigal, who con- 
sumes all his stock in a few years, 
and has nothing left but an old age 
of wretchedness and contempt, but 
would rather imitate the prudent 
man, who seeks no more license in 
youth than he can enjoy with safety, 
and perpetuates, in a green old age, 
the enjoyments and liberty of an 
earlier existence. To drop meta- 
phor, we object to the present influ- 
ence of the democratic press, be- 
cause itis obviously preponderating, 





* Revolution Francaise, I1, 263, 264. 
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and inconsistent with the stability of 
society; and because we clearly 
foresee, that if not met and counter- 
acted by equal antagonist forces, it 
will erelong here, as it did in France, 
extinguish every remnant of liberty 
in the land. We contend for no cen- 
sorship, for no prosecutions, for no 
measures of coercion; we admit that 
public opinion ultimately becomes 
irresistible, and only contend for 
such measures as may prevent its 
verdict being made after hearing 
only a pleading on one side. 

An established press, to fight the 
battle of Conservative principles, 
against the incessant attacks of an- 
archy, is necessary in the political 
world, for the same reason that an 
established church and established 
schools and universities are in the 
moral—from the experienced inabi- 
lity of mankind, when left to them- 
selves, and at liberty to follow the 
devices of their own imaginations, 
to select the food which is really and 
ultimately nutritious to their minds 
—and the certain fact, that in such 
circumstances they will in general 
select what is agreeable and flatter- 
ing, in preference to what is true 
and improving. The reason is ob- 
vious ; and being founded in the ori- 
ginal and universal character of man- 
kind, must subsist as long as the 
world endures. Men, generally 
speaking, are not judges of what is 
good for their minds; on the con- 
trary, if left to themselves, they will 
generally select what is bad. They 
are not judges of what is true; on 
the contrary, if left to themselves, 
they will in general select what is 
false, because falsehoodal ways wears 
a specious guise, and truth a home- 
ly aspect. They are not judges of 
what is for the good of society ; on 
the contrary, when left to them- 
selves, they will in general select 
what is likely to prove ultimately 
prejudicial, because it always wears 
the seductive garb under which er- 
ror conceals the ashes of the whited 
sepulchre. For these reasons, the 
principles of free competition are 
permanently inapplicable to morals, 
politics, and religion; and every so- 
ciety which trusts the propagation 
of sound and just principles on these 
subjects to a free competition, and 
the unrestricted choice of the hu- 
man race, will speedily find the bul- 
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warks of order, virtue, and devo- 
tion, shaken to their foundation. 
The inability of mankind to judge 
correctly on these subjects, is the 
circumstance which distinguishes 
them from the numerous branehes 
of ordinary industry, which may be 
safely left to a free competition, and 
its introduction into which consti- 
tutes the great and important im- 
provement of modern times. Chil- 
dren cannot be left to the choice of 
their food, because they will choose 
what is sweet, in preference to what 
is salutary. Youth cannot be left to 
the selection of its companions, be- 
cause it will fly to the alluring and the 
fascinating, in preference to the vir- 
tuous and rational. Religion cannot 
be left to the voluntary support of 
the people, because it will be lavish- 
ed on the transports of enthusiasm, 
or the gloom of fanaticism, in pre- 
ference to the sober dictates of pure 
devotion. Politics cannot be left to 
the unaided sense and native discri- 
mination of mankind, because they 
will infallibiy, in such a case, fly to 
the syren who entices them by the 
voice of flattery to perdition, in pre- 
ference to the still small voice which 
speaks of reason, experience, and 
unambitious industry. 

These principles are, in great part, 
new in this country, because the cir- 
cumstances and the dangers which 
bring them into notice, are but of 
recent introduction amongst us. But 
they are much better understood 
on the Continent, from their closer 
proximity to, and more intimate 
acquaintance with, the secret springs 
of democratic convulsions. In proof 
of this, we refer with pleasure to the 
able work whose title is prefixed to 
this article, coming from Holland— 
perhaps the country in Europe where 
rational liberty is most completely 
understood, and has been fer the long- 
est period established, and where, in 
consequence, Conservative princi- 
ples are more widely spread among 
the people, and freedom has made a 
more glorious stand against its worst 
enemy, Democracy, than in any other 
European society. 

The principles of the work will be 
found for the most part contained 
in the following propositions, with 
which the most important chapter it 
contains sets out:— 

* Considering the tluestion of the 
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Press. uader2 political aspect, the 
following propositions appear tobe 


nieblesiw woud joo ob 4 
_.“ That.the.action.of, the Press, has 
become a power to which no other 
human. power can be compared, or 
can resist. 

“ That those who lament its ex- 
cesses, shew themselves infinitely 
less able than those who profit by its 
powers, 

“ That-it is possible, nay, easy, and 
above all indispensable in this mat- 
ter, to oppose activity to activity, and 
knowledge of the world to knowledge 
of the world; and thatif we do not, 
we shall speedily be landed, and that 
teo in a very short time, either in the 
most complete dislocation of society 
recorded in modern times, or in the 
odious and brutal despotism of the 
Oriental Sultans, ... 

“ That the longer efforts to neu- 
tralize it are delayed, the more for- 
midable does the danger become; 
and that it is advancing with such 
rapid strides, that the moment is ob- 
viously approaching, and probably is 
not far removed, when the destinies 
of human society shall depend only 
on the blind caprice of chance, or 
the savage action of force. 

“ That it being impossible to anni- 
hilate the influence of the Press, 
without at the same time destroying 
in the strife civilisation, all the efforts 
of the friends of order should be 
directed to mitigate its excesses. 

“* That, with this view, the first 
thing to be done, is to enquire hew 
its powers can be skilfully and use- 
fully directed. 

“ That to do this, the first thing to 
do, is to place the lever on a secure 
foundation. 

“ That the action of the Conserva- 
tive Press cannot be usefully exer- 
cised, but where the liberty of the 
Press exists, but its license is re- 
strained. 

“ That that double and indispen- 
sable condition exists enly in Hol- 
land ; and that thus it belongs to that 
Monarchy to give a salutary exam- 
ple ;an example which only requires 
to. be known to be generally follow- 
ed,and universally attended with the. 
best effects. crmrypia te x 

“That matters have, now arrived 
at such a pass that the skilful use of 
the Press, on Conservative, princi. 
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ples, cam alone save Europe, or nos 
thing on earth can save it. ‘ 

“ As it is impossible to re-establish 
the censorship in countries which 
have once tasted of the liberty-of the 
Press ; and if it were practicable, it 
is not desirable ; nothing remains:but 
to have recourse to the means which 
are still in our power; and no other 
means appear to exist, of.reconm 
structing the social edifice, but the 
skilful use of the weapons in: that 
task, which the anarchists: have 
wielded with such fatal . effects in 
consummating the work of destruc. 
tion. 

“On the supposition even of a 
general conflagration ensuing, the 
powerful auxiliary of the Press can- 
not fail to exercise an important in- 
fluence on the masses of mankind, 
ever inert in their nature, but who 
never fail to give a decisive advan- 
tage to the side which they are 
brought at last to espouse. 

“Finally, the power of bayonets 
being transitory, and an exception 
to what every one would wish to be 
established, while that of reason is 
indestructible and eternal, the action 
of the Press, which can prepare the 
means of victory, is the sole one 
which will be able to consolidate it 
after the victory is won—the. sole 
power which can reconstruct free- 
dom in harmony with order or re- 
gular government ; for the Press is 
now the queen of the world.’—Pp. 
310—314. 

The same just and profound prin- 
ciples are farther illustrated in these 
vigorous remarks :— 

“In its. present, state. the, social 
body is covered with deep wounds; 
uleeration is universal ; but no.one 
thinks of a remedy. . These wounds 
are the work, of the, Press, these 
wounds the Press alone can.heal, 

“For twenty, years the European 
Powers, have. neyer ceased to, con, 
voke, Congresses. and conferences j 
they discuss, they dance, they,dine,; 
and this being done, every one retires 
to his own home; and this,is what.is 
called, in diplomatic language, con- 
ducting negotiations ! 

““ The power of the Press governs 
the. world; and yet from one, end, of 
Europe to another, every one, that 
chooses is allowed to lay hold of this 
irresistible weapon, and no. efforts 
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whatever are made to enlist it on the 
side of order. To be allowed to 
prescribe medicine to a horse, it is 
everywhere necessary that the per- 
son setting up as a farrier should 
have undergone some sort of an ex- 
amination. To rule with impunity 
both kings and people, nothing, lite- 
rally NOTHING is required; and this 
is called living under a Govern- 
ment !”—Introd. 36. 

Every person must have observed 
since the Education mania over- 
spread the world, that the undue, 
and yet perpetually increasing, mul- 
titude of persons who flock into all 
the learned professions, and in gene- 
ral strive to elevate themselves above 
their natural station in society, is an 
evil of the very first magnitude ; and 
yet one to which experience and 
suffering affords no sort of remedy, 
because every one, as Adam Smith 
long ago remarked, hopes that he 
himself will draw the prizes, while 


his competitors draw the blanks, and 
thus the multitude press on like the 
white ants, every one of whom ex- 
pects to cross the stream on a mound 
formed by the dead bodies of his 
companions. Probably most profes- 


sional men will think that this evil 
has already gone quite far enough in 
this country ; but from the following 
statistical details it appears that the 
personal, social, and political evils 
which we undergo from this hideous 
copia peritorum, as the lawyers ex- 
press it, is nothing to what is expe- 
rienced under a eager established 
democratic system in France. 
“There were in the end of 1838, 
between Paris and the departments, 
1,748,000 doctors in medicine and 
surgery, and, on an average, only 
1,400,650 sick persons. On the other 
hand, there are 1,900,403 advocates, 
while the rolls of the courts of law 
exhibit only 998,000 causes. It re. 
sults from these facts, that, supposing 
that each doctor has but one patient, 
and each advocate but one cause, 
there are in France alone 902,403 
advocates without causes, and 300,183 
doctors without patients; in all, 
1,202,596 individuals, who, having 
no means Of subsistence, derived at 
least from their professions, are re- 
duced to the necessity of overturn- 
ne the State by their sedition. After 
this, need we wonder at any thing 
which arrives ? Statesmen. can never 
VOL, XXXVI, NO, CCXXVI. 
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meditate sufficiently on these stu- 
pendous figures.”—Introd. 37, Note. 

We do not know whether these 
figures are accurate; but this much is 
certain, that the extent to which the 
liberal professions are overstocked 
in France under the long continued 
influence of democratic ambition, is 
an evil of the very first magnitude, 
in consequence of the multitude of 
able, bustling, and ambitious men, 
who are from that cause continually 
in a state of starvation, and of course 
ready for any, even the most des- 
perate enterprises. And we should 
not duly estimate the influence of 
the democratic Press, unless we re- 
collect, that it is addressed to, and 
devoured by persons in these neces- 
sitous circumstances; and that just’ 
in proportion as this inflammable’ 
element is scattered through society, 
is the egestas cupida novarum re- 
rum, its natural tinder, at the same . 
time, and from the same causes, ex- 
tended. 

On the means of resisting the evils 
arising from the democratic press, 
and the seditious multitude to whom 
it is addressed, our author makes 
the following admirable observa- 
tions :— 

“ It is really inconceivable to be- 
hold all the Cabinets of Europe trem- 
bling at the aspect of the evils which 
revolutionary France has the means 
of spreading over Europe, and who 
for the last half century have lavish- 
ed so many millions uselessly to 
maintain secret or avowed agents in 
Paris ; spies of all descriptions, am- 
bassadors of all calibres; while not 
one of them has thought of there 
establishing a manufactory of useful 
principles, or a doc- 
trines of order and e for all 
monarchs, all states, all people. 

“ What an incomprehensible pro- 
digy! Posterity will hardly credit 
it! At a period when the whole 
world is ruled by the periodical 
press, and when the slightest com- 
motion experienced in France, or 
even at Paris, carries alarm, anxiety, 
consternation, into every corner of 
Europe; when an article in a jour- 
nal troubles the sleep of the rulers. 
of the world, no one has thought of 
making use of the press, even in the. 


‘ country from whence it launches its 


projectiles in all directions !—Not 
an attempt ans been made !— 
c 
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not one journal at Paris represents 
the sane and reflecting part of Eu- 
rope! Everywhere legions of am- 
bassadors are sent to monarchs des- 
titute of influence; and not one 
effort is made to gain the power 
which makes them all tremble! And 
yet a number of journals establish- 
ed at Paris, having correspondents 
elsewhere, would be infinitely more 
efficacious than all that parade of use- 
less ambassadors, who are of no other 
use than to prance in processions, 
and figure in saloons.”—P. 368. 

“ Such an organization of journal- 
ism should be governed by no ex- 
clusive principle: such a charac- 
teristic would destroy all its useful- 
ness. Most assuredly, if a hostile 
arriére pensée was discovered ; if it 
Was suspected that the object was 
to tear France in pieces by civil 
wars, in order first to humble it, 
and finally partition it, the whole 
superstructure would come to no- 
thing, because it would want the 
foundation on which alone it could 
be safely founded, a general feeling 
of confidence. Peace to France at 

eace, no matter by what prince it 
s ruled; war, eternal war, to the 


system of propagandism—such ought 
to be the open principles and the 


real designs of the institution; and 
it should be established in the first 
instance in that great centre of in- 
surrections, and by degrees in all 
places where its incendiary princi- 
ples have found a responsive echo. 

“ The great object of such a Con- 
servative press should be to shew 
mankind that their enjoyments, their 
subsistence, their very existence, are 
a on those principles of 
order which are utterly destroyed by 
a successful revolution; that the 
Suture ultimate good is in all ages the 
irreconcilable enemy of the immedi- 
. ate present good ; and that if you will 
have the one, you most assuredly 
will lose the other. The great ob- 
ject of our statesmen should be to 
turn those obstacles which are ob- 
viously inexpugnable by any direct 
attack ; and, in so doing, they should 
recollect the recommendation of 
Machiavel, by all means to conciliate 
an enemy whom you cannot de- 
stroy.”—Pp. 369-370. 

More than one statesman or ruler 
of France have perceived the true 
method of dealing with this recently- 
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arisen and formidable power; and 
the success attending their efforts 
proves, that by a general application 
of the same principles, the most salu. 
tary results may be obtained. 

“ Decazes, measuring with a saga. 
cious eye the power of the press,even 
in his day deemed it indestructible. 
Fully up to the spirit of the age, he 
comprehended at once that he should 
endeavour to make it march withhim. 
He saw that the censorship could 
not long be continued. His mea- 
sures prove that he had fully divined 
the magnitude of the succour which 
power might derive from a Conser- 
vative press, properly organized, as 
an antidote to the dissolving press. 
No man knew better than he did that 
you must oppose talent to talent, 
the sole power which now nothing 
can resist. 

** Napoleon, better than any other, 
perceived the importance of this 
great question, and clearly contem- 
plated the period when it would no 
longer be possible to maintain a 
censorship on the press. Under his 
government, the direction of the 
public mind was by no means, as is 
generally supposed, a mere instru- 
ment of tyranny. The ‘ Bureau 
de YEsprit Public’ had no other 
object but to study public opinion, 
to originate ideas, to mark their pro- 
gress, to give it a consistent and safe 
direction ; making use for this pur- 
pose of the Press itself, of which 
the censorship was in his estimation 
but a transitory fetter. This was, in 
truth, only one of the vast. concep- 
tions of his universal genius, which 
proposed to lead man to liberty by 
the exercise of thought—an idea of 
the most profound political wisdom, 
akin to the Roman policy; of that 
far-seeing wisdom which appears 
to have been extinguished in St 
Helena, with that astonishing man 
whose want is now so severe y felt 
in Europe, and who, with his iron 
arm, alone, in his age, was adequate 
to the coercion of anarchy. 

* Absolute power, so often made & 
reproach to Napoleon, was, in his 
estimation, a means, not an end. 
The proof that he really was ad- 
vancing towards liberty, is, that he 
everywhere introduced equality: 
not merely into his codes, where it is 
now imperishable, but even into his 
noblesse; a civic crown, the sequel to 
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his Legion of Honour, and to which 
all, of whatever station, were equal- 
ly admissible. No one can say, save 
by guess-work, to what an extent 
Napoleon would have profited by 
the Conservative press, when once 
it became free—for assuredly, du- 
ring the hundred days, its license was 
frightful. But every thing conspires 
to indicate, that when he rendered it 
free, che Emperor would have con- 
verted it into a most powerful ally, 
when the time arrived, at which, in 
his estimation, it might be safely re- 
lieved of its fetters.”—Pp. 365-366. 

“ If the thirtieth part of the jour- 
nals which appear in France and 
England, and have been led, by asense 
of duty, to adopt the Conservative 
side, could have been united in the 
prosecution of one object ; and that 
object, the establishment of order, 
stability, and preservation ;~if such 
an organization could be effected 
even now, when the evil is so far ad- 
vanced ; and if it could acquire that 
spirit of concord and cohesion, 
which is exemplified in freemasonry 
and Bible societies, the genius of 
we would be ok gute - 
incendiary pro ism paralyzed, 
and, veduedl > hau resources, 
speedily rendered impotent of evil. 

“ And, good God! if five hundred, 
if a thousand millions, are required 
to cover Europe with railways—to 
plough the deep with steam-vessels 
~all of which, how beneficial soever 
in themselves, speedily become the 
active instruments of revolutionary 
propagandism—thousands of com- 
panies are instantly organized—the 
requisite funds are speedily sub- 
scribed ; and no one thinks of organ- 
izing an insurance society against 
the overwhelming catastrophe which 
threatens soon to overwhelm the 
world ! P 

“If such blindness, such apathy, 
does not speedily come toan end, we 
must conclude that Destiny has al- 
ready stamped civilisation with the 
sign of destruction, and that the hour 
when society is to dissolve is ap- 
proaching. 

“If, in several countries of Europe, 
@ certain number of able journals 
Were established, mutually echeing 
each other’s sentiments—not too near 
each other, to admit of their influ- 
ence being confounded—not too far 
removed, to cause it to be lost—all 
in the dependent men of Europe 
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would speedily range themselves 
under their banners, for the incalcus ‘ 
lable importance of such institu- 
tions would speedily proclaim it- 
self, and the leaders of propagandism 
would gradually be deprived of their 
supporters. 

** It is truly deplorable to see that 
honest men have neither the talent, 
nor the capacity, nor the zeal, which 
the anarchists display with such 
suceess; that the akon ever de- 
ploring the tendency of the times, 
yet sleep away in inactivity, while 
the latter form themselves into so- 
cieties, organize filiations, establish 
journals, rule the press, and by 
means of it are preparing to rule the 
universe. 

“Some persons imagine that it 
would be sufficient to engage in 
this new career certain established 
journals of known celebrity. That 
is a total mistake. Such an attempt 
would sink millions without any be- 
neficial results, and that for a reason 
which may easily be conceived. All 
the periodical journals which now 
combat in different degrees the dis- 
solving principle, have themselves, 
at some former period, stimulated 
the march of revolution, or are still 
engaged in doing so. Whoever has 
in this way argued first on one side, 
then on another, has Jost all title to 

ublic confidence, even if he should 
in the end hit on the right side, and 
be sincere, It is the just punish- 
ment of habitual lying, that the guilty 

erson is not believed even when 

e tells the truth. Where is the man 
who would give any credit to the 
liberalism of the Gazette de France, 
or appeals to order from Le Temps, 
after its efforts in favour not only of 
the Barricades of Paris, but of Brus- 
sels? And who can contemplate 
without a smile, the Morning Chro- 
nicle raising its voice against the re- 
fusal to pay taxes, after its incessant 
efforts in favour of the cause of in- 
surrection in every quarter of the 
globe? : 

“ Let us not deceive ourselves. It 
is. not a miserable targiversation 
which can save the pas: it must 
be created anew. Nothing but that 
can inspire confidence; nothing but 
that can be attended with any be- 
neficial results.’—Pp. 381-382, 

There can be no doubt that there 
is seme. truth in these observya- 
tions, though, perhaps, they are 
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ushed by our author rather too: far. 
Pittle ood “is an d> from the 
wheelings of the democratic! jour- 
nals : they must support the cause of 
anarchy to the end of the chapter. It 
is'the same principle which in gene- 
ral has, and will prevent, the early 
leaders of revolution from os 
atty effectual resistance to its ulterior 
gress; which at once shivered the 
power of Neckar, Lafayette, Verg- 
niaud, Danton, the Girondists, Lord 
Grey, and all similar leaders, the mo- 
ment they strove to undo the work 
of their own hands. In politics and 
statesmen we may in general say not 
less truly with our author than in 
regard to journals and the press, 
that’ turncoats will not.do. ‘ Cest 
du neuf du rour NgvuF, qu'il faut 
eréer.” Accordingly, in this coun- 
try, the Conservative journal which 
has attained the highest and most de- 
served eminence—the Standard— 
has risen within these few years, and 
has been distinguished from its com- 
mencement by surpassing ability, 
and never stained its pages by vacil- 
lation or ca sneer ae The reward 
of this patriotic and consistent con- 
duct is to be found in the present 


eat circulation and weight of that 
journal. At the same time, it is not 
to be supposed that a change of po- 


litics resulting from conviction and 
the enlightening power of experi- 
ence, is not of great importance, and 
in such cases the indication of true 
patriotic feeling. Unquestionably, 
truth is of inestimable importance, 
even though not embraced till the 
eleventh hour; and where error has, 
‘as often it must, been embraced 
‘with honest intentions, it is the first 
duty of virtue to make such a repa- 
ration. In a considerable part of 
the public press, we already see: in- 
dications of such a change. 

We have said that there are but 
few exceptions among journals, and 
“weiwill add there is one, and dufone 
exception among: periodicals. » ‘The 
St James’s ‘Chronicle, the parent, of 
the Standard, has throughout, under 


all administrations, and through all. 
dangers, ably, steadily,:and courage- ' 


o revolutionary: prin- 

e Morning Post has been 

equally distinguished: by: consistent 

ability and truly patrietic candhict ; 

and as the danger) inereased,! dimi- 

’ nishing ually, though judicigus- 
8 devotion to the great, eleva- 
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sey duties and principles.to, which 


igh and low are now. equally called; 
and in the provincial press, so re,, 


markably characterised now by. vast 
ability, many instances of such ste 
consistency are to. be found, which. 
have done much. to. stem the torrent 
of evil lately let loose amongat us, 
What the periodical is, it would ill 
become us to say ; but. this we will 
affirm, and may affirm without, the 
charge of vanity, that if we had been 
led away by any of the delusions 
which were so Jamentably prevalent 
ten years ago; if, during the high and 
palmy days of Toryism, we had gone 
into, and not steadily resisted the 
dogmas of free trade, conceding go- 
vernment, reciprocity duties, om 
tholic emancipation, Parliamentary 
reform, democratic ascendency, we 
would never have possessed,. nor 
deserved to possess, the, weight 
which we now do in the, State ;.we 
should never have circulated, amidst 
general depression, NINE THOUSAND 
A MONTH; we should never have had 
our publication looked forward to 
with anxiety by hundreds of thou- 
sands of the most respectable and 
highly educated persons in the 
empire; we should never have seen 
our sentiments and opinions re- 
appearing in a thousand different 
quarters, in books, journals, reviews, 
magazines, and conversation, We 
have no tergiversation to lament, no 
inconsistency to conceal;, from first 
jo last, under half-a-dozen successive 
administrations and systems of, go- 
vernment, we have uniformly main- 
tained the same doctrines ; and now 
we arereaping the reward of gurcon- 
sisteney, in, the proud. satisfaction 
of beholding every, successive, yeat 
adding additional. confirmation to 
our principles, and the,ablest and 
most enlightened .men of the State 
giving them the weight of, their,elo- 
quenee.and authority. on B 
“\It.is: absolutely indispensable,” 
continues our. author, ‘to, eleyate 
the journals in proportion to, the in- 
fluence which they have acquired in 


our days; for during twenty years, 


the world has been governed, by, the 
periodical press. 

if From,one pole to another,,the 
periodical. press exercises the high- 
est, the moat. irresistible influence 
ever yet experienced among man- 
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ting its tone, enlarging its views, it has., 
risen from the world of fashion to the. 
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kind.’ ' Ita a Misfortine, doubtless, 
that it should be’so; but why not 
take advantage of that immense 
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maintained ¢.or if twas, it would be. 


the ‘prolific! parent; of never,failing | 
discord’; 'it: weuld be) ever. recom, 


lever which, whether for good or for 
evil, ‘is undoubtedly destined to 
change the face of the globe? and 
can any thing be so senseless as, 
when the Ganger is sovery urgent, to 
do tiothing but weep, after the man- 
ner of en? 

“I¢is indispensable to elevate the 
press in general, and, in particular, 
the periodical press, to a sense of the 
august mission which it is called 
upon to fulfil. Leave it free; but 
elevate its condition, subject it to 
high guarantees; that done, by de- 
Rees ita license will disappear.” — 

. 380. 

it is thé’ moral strategy of the 
press which must be made the sub- 
ject’ of ‘consideration. | Most cer- 
tainly this is no easy matter, and the 
enterprise is one of no common 
kind; but’we should widely err if 
we imagined that it is impossible. 
To allege impossibility in such a 
case is nothing but the resource of 
vain, incapable, and impotent me- 
diocrity. Perhaps the principles of 
such an attempt are te be found in 
the moral algebra of Franklin; but 
the difficulty ‘is to apply it to mo- 
dern societies. The whole destinies 
of civilized society depend on the 
attempt; not less those of the people 
than of ‘kings; the destiny of ra- 
tional freédom, not less than that of 
power. 

* In what'state do we now stand ? 
On the’ one hand we have the cen- 
sure, that is, the castration of genius. 
That ‘weapon’ is’ ‘almost worn out 
wherever it'id not totally destroyed. 

“ On ‘the other side we have the 
license} making a mockery of the 
ill-digesteéd or tmpracticable laws 

“which ‘have’ beet put’ together for 
its représsion. 

- ° fi treth,’ there’ iso real 
freedom’ ‘nowhere ; for' wherever. it 
is not muzzléd' by the censure, it is, 
in fact; énttdmmelled by thescandal 

‘ofa revolting license. 

“Imptinity for such excess jéads 

sotiéty ‘inevitably to’ mortification 
“and ruin :' of the two evils, the cen- 


“sorship) ignoble and ‘revolting oad its 
andonbiniiy is, is tae! But’ 


“wherever the° liberty of the ‘press 
: tg ei rated, the censorship, intro- 
, faced by‘force, could not’ long: be 


“aomea f 


cgether-euworthy: of notice. 


mencing, 91i! oqque feu: sien 

“ Wejare driven} therefore, to, en-, 
quire} whether. there is: nothing can 
be discovered at once practicable and, 
efficacious, midway between repres; 
sion and censorship. .. The object. ia, 
to create a censure subjected. to 
reason, and, for that pu: , to sub- 
ject it to the censure of things; for 
experience has proved that the 
judgments of men are at once ig 
noble, contradictory, impassioned, 
or cowardly.”’—Pp, 329, 330. ' 

The measures which our author 
proposes to effect these objects, are, 
in our estimation, ofdess imp 
than the principles which he has un- 
folded; because, they are in some 
degree dependent:on-the details. of 
journalist establishments in Holland, 
and the law on’-that: subject in that 
country, which -isinot directly appli- 
cable to this. ') He proposes, that the 
printers ‘and:; authors should . be 
jointly responsible for every thing 
which a journal -contains; that the 
censorship should be:abolished, and 
every one allowed to set up a jour- 
nal, upon finding security, two-thirds 
in heritable property, to a very con- 
siderable amount, to forma fund for 
the security of damages awarded 
against the authors and publishers 
for libels; that persons only of.a 
certain education should be permit- 
ted to edit or print newspapers, and 
that actions of damages regarding 
them should be subjected te the 
cognizance of special juries, chosen 
from the most elevated, and, above 
all, the most highly educated classes, 
as it is a subject on which ordinary 
juries are utterly incapable, in the 
general case, of forming @ correct 
ga 332, 337. 

ithout implicitly: adopting any 

of these su ions, and 
that part of them are more applica- 
ble to: the Netherlands . than, this 
country,» it appears: at - least. clear, 
that the principles on‘which some of 


‘themoare founded, are -well ‘worthy 
»of: attention, ‘The principle, in.par- 


ticular, of ‘compelling. persons. set- 


tees ap —— ind some a 
tp to the: public “on mis- 


not alto- 
Lord 
vérpool, long ago, in reference to 


deeds; seems sa prop 


ty 
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the currency question, exposed the 
enormous absurdity of allowing any 
persons who chose, without any secu- 
rity found, to usurp the King’s pre- 
rogative, and issue notes to pass cur- 
rent with the lieges like the current 
coin of the realm. May it not, with 
equal truth, and still more impor- 
tant consequences, be observed, that 
to allow any one that chooses to set 
up for an instructor of the people, 
and to issue thoughts, which, by their 
force upon the masses, often acquire 
the force of laws, without any secu- 
rity either for the solvency, respect- 
ability, character, or education of 
the person taking upon himself the 
exercise of these important functions, 
is, of “all things, the most absurd ? 
We compel, and, experience has pro- 
ved, justly compel, the persons pro- 
posing to practise medicine or sur- 
ry to undergo a severe examina- 
on, and go through long previous 
years of study ; merely because the 
guilibility of mankind is found, by 
experience, to be a given quantity, 
and the lives of the people would be 
reset without such security, 
their universal tendency to em- 
orant empirics, who caught 
maginations, in preference to 
sober practitioners, who addressed 
themselves only to their reason. 
Are not these principles equally ap- 
licable to the education and treat- 
ment of the human mind? Is not 
the tendency to error there at least 
as great, the liability to deception at 
least as marked, the aptitude to flat- 
tery at least as well established? 
Are not the dangers of error and 
delusion incomparably greater, and 
that, too, just in the proportion in 
which the danger of destroying a 
single life, how valuable soever, is 
exceeded by that of overturning the 
institutions of society, on which the 
bread and existence of millions de- 
pend? We exclaim, and justiy ex- 
claim, against the danger of allowing 
all persons who choose to issue notes 
without security, which pass current 
With the ignorant multitude, till they 
are wakened out of their dream of 
security by a sudden bankruptcy: 
but great as this danger is, onl rea- 
sonably as such security is required, 
what is the danger compared to that 
of allowing journalists to issue, with- 
out the security either of property 
or education, doctrines which not 


b 
ploy 
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only pass current with, but are high 
acceptable to, the multitude, till het 
are wrought up to the fever which 
can only terminate in revolution? 
In short, as the power of the Press 
is the greatest and most useful, but 
at the same time most perilous pow- 
er that ever was brought to bear on 
public affairs ; so it is both just and 
necessary that in the management of 
such an engine, a more than ordinary 
security should be required against 
its being perverted to the purposes 
of destruction. This is a subject 
beset with difficulties, however, on 
which we offer no decided opinion, 
and merely throw out these queries 
to the better judgment of our read. 
ers. 

Supposing some such system in the 
end to be forced on every govern- 
ment, the only securities which 
should be demanded in such a case 
and they would, generally.speaking, 
to all appearance, be effectual—are 
those which nature has established,as 
the fly-wheel, in every department, to 
regulate the extravagance of thought, 
viz. property and education. Doubt- 
less there will always be found some 
wrong-headed, though able persons, 
gifted with both these qualities, who 
will espouse the cause of anarchy 
and revolution, just as there are al- 
ways some of the nobility and patri- 
cian class, who, from ambition, envy, 
disappointment, or enthusiasm, will 
espouse, in opposition to their ob- 
vious interests, the same side; but 
the majority may be relied ‘on as 
likely to support the cause of truth, 
freedom, and religion. The 
success which has attended, and still 
attends, the numerous able journals 
now established in every part of the 
country on conservative principles, 

roves that we do not exaggerate the 

nfluence of a press generally orga- 
nized on such principles. At least, if 
the influence of property and educa- 
tion is ineffectual to restrain the 
evils of the Press, they are utterly 
irremediable, and the u/tima ratio of 
nature, military despotism, must be 
established on the ruins of every civil 
institution, of every remnant of free- 
dom, of every prospect of virtue. 

But it is not sufficient, that the 
daily press (for the publication of 
books may and ever should be left 
perfectly free) is thrown as much 


as possible, in the way which has 
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now been mentioned, under the in- 
fluence of property and education: 
it is farther, to all appearance, in- 
disputable, that an “ establish- 
ed Press” should be supported by 
Government, or combinations of the 
higher orders, just like an established 
Church, to maintain, in a lasting 
manner, the cause of order against 
the efforts of Anarchy. Strange to 
say, the principles of evil and de- 
struction are so much more power- 
ful in our nature than those of good 
and preservation, that mankind can- 
not be safely left to the care of their 
own interests; but a ruling power, 
founded on the principles of wisdom, 
must be established, to compel, by 
force, those necessary measures for 
the gone interest, which never 
could emanate from the insulated 
efforts of private individuals. It is 
on this experienced necessity that 
government is everywhere found- 
ed; and all that is wanted, in rela- 
tion to the Press, is to extend the 
principles long acknowledged and 
acted on in regard to the coercion 
of private crime, to those far more 
serious attempts at banded spolia- 
tion, which are now everywhere be- 
gun, and frequently achieved, under 
the guidance of the Press, by the 
preponderating influence of num- 
bers over property.—In the manage- 
ment of such an establishment, the 
great thing, the one thing needful, 
is to oppose talent to talent ;—to en- 
gage the highest abilities in the nation 
on the side of order; to reward suc- 
cessful exertion in. that momentous 
department with the same honours, 
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rank, consideration, and power, 
which are bestowed on the chiefs 
who lead our armies or fleets to vic- 
tory, the lawyers who preside over 
our. highest courts, or the states- 
men who direct our counsels. Till 
this is done, the Press, the instru- 
ment which divides the government 
of the world with the bayonet, will 
ever be at the command of numbers 
in opposition to property. And we 
would conclude with the sagacious 
words of one of the ablest statesmen 
who ever presided over the destinies 
of France.—“ In the present state of 
civilisation, it is nothing short of in- 
sanity to suppose it possible to de- 
stroy the Press: it is a moral power 
which you cannot arrest but in a 
transitory manner; the public jour- 
nals have become a necessary of 
life. There is no power in nature 
which can interdict their circulation. 
I cannot conceive a Government, 
whose first care is not the Press, and, 
above all, the means of directing it. It 
is capable of being neutralized by 
talents, and all the power which Go- 
vernment has at its disposal, but it 
can never be destroyed. It is asto- 
nishing, when it is known that the 
greater part of Governments and 
Administrations have fallen under 
the attacks of the Press, that hither- 
to it has never ootenen the atten- 
tion of Ministers, but by severe laws, 
or rigorous and impolitic measures, 
or prosecutions, which only augment 
its influence. But, nevertheless, the 
Power which directs the influence 
of the Press, or neglects it, is on the 
yerge of destruction.” 
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NARRATIVE OF A, VISIT, IN, 1828, TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN GREECE. 


BY JAMES,HAMILTON BROWNE, ESQ.* 


Lorp Byron had resided only a 
few days at Cephalonia, when he 
testified an anxious desire to visit 
Ithaca, the land of song. For this 
excursion Colonel Napier offered 
him every facility, and orders were 
transmitted to Mr Toole, the officer 
of quarantine at Santa Eufemia, to 

p a boat in readiness to transport 
his lordship and suite across the 
strait that separates the two islands. 
We departed from Argostoli before 
dawn, and after traversing a bleak 
and mountainous region—-for Cepha- 
lonia, considering its extent, may be 
said to be nearly denuded of trées 
(currants and wine being the sta- 

le productions)— we reached Mr 
oole’s in the afternoon, passing the 
Cyclopean remains of ancient Samos, 
which from Byron elicited no atten- 
tion, as he was a more ardent ad- 
mirer of the present than of the past. 
Mr Toole entertained us most. hos- 
pitably. After a short siesta, we 
embarked and traversed the chan- 
nel, which, from Santa Eufemia to 
the opposite shore of Ithaca, may be 
nine or ten miles wide, arrivin 
when the lengthening shadows al 
ready announced the proximity of 
sunset. No one was waiting to re- 
ceive Lord Byron, who must have 
passed an uncomfortable night in 
the ane boat, had not Gamba and 
myself, after ascending the rock, 
descried a small cottage, which, be- 
ing vintage season, was fortunately 
tenanted by the proprietor and his fa- 
mily, who, on learning our predica- 
ment, at once accompanied us in per- 
son to invite his Lord: Insespend we 
night in his cabin, which, kind, offer 
he now demurred not to accept, as 
gcgaling rain. had. commenced 
_.He_ was, however,,, much 
ocked on discovering in the morn- 
t our hospitable entertainer 
his wife had \sat up; all ni 
ng their own room, for, his 
iccommodation, for which they de- 


i. poeely? any re apd pn 
ight, Count Da. . ny- 
ptarted for eens 
é overninent. We soon 

ef the magnificent Te 











basin of that name, encircled» with 
sloping and precipitous hills; cleth- 
ed with wood and vineyards,' many 
of which formed bold .and; pic- 
turesque promontories, protrudin 
their shelving cliffs into the dees 
and pellucid waters, tinged with 
golden hues by the bright rays: of 
the morning sun, and bearing :a 
stronger resemblance to a tranquil 
inland lake, than to an arm of the 
sea. At Vathi, I found an old friend 
in Mr Calder of the King’s regi- 
ment, who welcomed us with that 
frank and cordial hospitality, indica- 
tive of the soldier and the gentle- 
man. After breakfast, he intreduced 
us to Captain Knox, the Resident, 
who regretted that, being unaware 
of Byron’s intention to visit Ithaca, 
he had not been in readiness ‘te re- 
ceive him on landing; but be now 
lost no time in despatching the go- 
vernment beat with us, which, by 
pulling into a little creek, could 
luckily reach very near the spot 
where we had left our party. On 
regaining the hut, we found By- 
ren had sauntered abroad to visit a 
steep rock embowered in ivy: and 
creeping plants, said te have been 
an ancient stronghold of Ulysses, in 
the craggy sides of which are seve- 
ral of the narrow, but| roomy :ca- 
verns so frequent in the) Greek [s- 
lands, where goatherds delight .to 
resort with their flocks in» sum- 
mer, to seek a'cool, retreat:from the 
ardent, beams. of the, sun,:and,/in 
winter, shield themselvesfrom the pi- 
tiless pelting-of the storm. The situa- 
tion is a,commanding one,crowning 
the ridge of , the. isthmus | dividi 
the strait from the inlet of Vathi;,and, 
in a, rude age, its possession must 
have been of great importance. 

The boatmen had accompanied tis 
to assist in carrying the! luggage. 
Gamba, meanwhile, went in quest 
of Byron, but. was, for some time 
unsuccessful, until, at length, to his 
infinite surprise, he discovered him 


fast asleep under a wild fig-tree,vat 
the: entrance of a\ cavern; he was 


ily incensed, at Gamba’s, arou- 
lng him, because -he had interrupt- 
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® See No. 217, for January, 1834. 
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ed some beatific dream or vision 
he had been enjoying. The Count, 
on his side, was quite puzzled how 
Byron had clambered up to this 
iddy position, whither he himself 
and few men were more nimble) 
had ascended with considerable dif- 
ficulty.. |The descent seemed likely 
to prove still more perilous; but, 
rejecting) every proffer of aid from 
Gamba, ‘he’ rather summarily dis- 
missed him, and got down unper- 
ceived by any one. Our host fur- 
nished Byron with a mule on which 
to ride down to the boat, when we 
soon rowed to Vathi, where Knox 
warmly greeted the party, and Cal- 
der gave Trelawney and myself ex- 
cellent quarters; Byron, his medico, 
and Gamba, occupying apartments 
in the house of a Greek gentleman. 

We ‘found Ithaca crowded with 
helpless refugees, expelled from 
Greece by the events of the war. 
The 'pitiable distress of these poor 
creatures being detailed by Knox to 
Byron, he most charitably subscribed 
a handsome sum for their relief, and, 
moreover, authorized the Resident to 
disburse to certain pauper widows 
and orphans small weekly stipends. 
Byron, in a melancholy mood, con- 
trasted the quiet, domestic ‘life’ of 
the Resident's family with his own 
stormy restless career, and sighed 
because peace and tranquil bappi- 
ness had been denied ‘him: 

On the second day, Knox proposed 
that we should form a ‘pic-nic to 
the fountain and grotto of Arethusa, 
for which’ expedition he provided 
mules—-Mrs Knox and Calder also 
joining the:party. The path, winding 
at first amid ‘vineyards and’ olive 
— soon became rugged and 

ifficult’ of ascent, —_— ng “along 
the brow’ of richly ed banks, 
descending abruptly tothe sea, Con- 
siderable caution was here requisite, 
to defend one’s head from the boughs 
of trees overhanging the tratvk 5 ‘and 
Byron narrowly escaped a grave ac- 
cident, his ‘head coming it ‘contact 
with a branch, whilst’ he -was*in- 
tently gazing’ on ‘the’ splendid: sea- 
view, of which an occasional giitip¥e 
was caught through the wide-§ d- 
ing foliage: The coneusdion*was ‘so 
violent as completely ‘to Stul? iii; 
and had not prompt assistence been 
at hand, he must have'fallen from 
the saddle, ae 
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On recovering, however, he made 
light of the contusion,’ and, after the 
application of some vinegar, he con- 
tinued his'route. From the mishap 
that befell another member of, the 
party, he derived some consolation 
for his’ own? misfortutie, the. mule 
of this gentleman, mre to pet 
company by leaving ‘his rider, who 
sported very long tresses, suspended 
for a moment in a tree? at whicli' ad- 
venture Byron laughed immodde- 
rately, and congratulated him on 
—_— eschewed the fate of Absa 
om. 

The grotto was ‘merely a huge 
cavern, Similar to' those of che caitle 
of Ulysses, already described,” but 
wider and loftiét, with ‘a ‘clump of 
noble trees’ in’ front,’ under ‘whose 
shade we took our répast’; whilst the 
water, gurgling from a natural spring 
in the rock, and overflowing the ba- 
sin into whith it bubbled, swept past 
the verdant ‘bank ‘in'a pellucid rill 
into the datk wooded ravine beneath, 
where, acquiring strength in its pro- 
gress, and bounding from rock to 
rock before reaching the sea, it form- 
éd various tiny cascades, the mur- 
mur of which sounded gratefully on 
the ear. 

We found in the cavern two Alba- 
nian goatherds, who for our enter- 
tainment played discordant music 
on‘a speciés of flageolet, which Thad 
frequently heard before at Corfu. 


* The view from the mouth, of the 


grotto, embracing the vast sea- pros« 
pect, the Alchirades, the entrance 
to the gulf of Corinth, or Lepanto, 
with the distant purple mountains of 
Epirus and A&tolia,’ lifting their 
lofty peaks into ‘the clouds, was 
superb ; and ascending the hill at 
the back ‘of the’ cavern,” Sancta 
Maura; the’ ancient Leucadia, with 
its Serer was Bi ein ao 
cried, together with Cephalont 

‘apparently close at hand; Zante, and 
the coast of the Peloponnesus, trend- 
ae ie away to’ the south-east.” A 
more lovely situation could scareély 
be ified: "Lord Byron's spirits 
‘weré buoyant afd elastic ;-as usual, 
‘On heer mterra? ! hab oF hee. 
With ‘ant wistible fund of anec- 
dite) ‘Yeplete' with brilliant wit and 
‘hanibury and 1 never remember to 
have *pasded ° ko. delightful’ a “day. 
Next’ diy the’ Resident shewed ‘us 
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which might have done credit to 
Macadam; having, however, one 
monstrous defect—its vicinity was 
devoid of habitations, and it led 
only to a lofty precipice overhang- 
ing the entrance to the harbour ; but, 
as our friend Knox was a native of 
the Emerald Isle, perhaps this prac- 
tical bull in him may be pardoned. 
I seldom observed these fine roads 
made use of in the other islands; 
and, in a mountainous region, where 
nearly all the grain for home con- 
sumption is imported, and scarcely 
any wheeled carriages are to be 
seen, the peasantry adopting only 
mules and horses, it perhaps would 
have answered every necessary pur- 
pose, to have improved or enlarged 
the old tracks, as the expense and 
labour in maintaining great roads 
are very costly and harassing to 
small communities. 

On the third day, Captain Knox 
conducted us to the north side of 
his little island to visit the ruins, 
called, I know not with what truth, 
the school of Homer. There we 
were most hospitably entertained at 
the country house of Count Vreto; 
and, after dianer, the Greeks, who 
were engaged in the vintage, formed 
@ party to dance the Romaiks, which 
is said to be of very remote origin, 
and to bear some allusion to the 
story of Theseus and Ariadne. Be 
that as it may, to my taste it is a 
slow and monotonous affair, and the 
females, who scarcely move, sway- 

their bodies, like so many pen- 
duluma, a in — danger of 

emselves asleep durin 

eianmes Its oxtrenae dean. 
rum may cause it to find favour in 
Oriental ideas, but it is any thing 
a in my opinion; and the 
cal accompaniment formed a 
most detestable a: We 
here fell in with an old Greek bishop 
who had fled from Epirus; he said 
that he had formerly met Byron at 
the court of Ali Pascia at Joannina, 
but his Lordship did not at first 
remember him, until the Right Re- 
verend adduced some facts in cor- 
roboration of his statement, when 
— had to undergo the penance 
an “ accollade a la mode du pays;” 
and, as the holy man’s chin bristled 
‘with a dingy beard of whicha pa - 


triarchal goat might have beenenvi- 
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ous, and an unsavoury odour of 
garlic steamed from his mouth, a 
salute from Pan, “in proprié pers 
soni,” would perhaps have been 
more tolerable. Next morning, with 
sincere regret, we took leave of hos. 
pitable Ithaca; which, independently 
of its classical associations, is to my 
fancy the most picturesque of the 
seven islands. Its inhabitants too 
seemed cheerful, contented, indus 
trious, and duly appreciating the 
commercial advantages resulting 
from their connexion with Great 
Britain. A signal had been made 
for Mr Toole to despatch the Santa 
boat from Cephalonia, but some 
time elapsed ere it arrived, so we 
employed the interval in bathing; 
me Byron, who persisted, in de- 
spite of the entreaties of his medi- 
cal attendant, in remaining a very 
considerable time in the water, ex- 
posed to the ardent rays of a very 
hot sun, exhibited various feats in 
swimming. Trelawny offered to 
wager that he could swim from 
Ithaca across to the nearest point of 
Cephalonia, (distance about six 
miles, I should think, ) but the high 
land on the other side, joined to the 
transparency of the atmosphere, 
made it seem much nigher. On our 
embarking, he persisted in swim- 
ming after the boat for a very long 
time ; when, as it began to wax late, 
he was compelled to come in; Byron 
rather unfairly badgering him on 
what he termed a failure; but Tre- 
lawny was a capital swimmer, fully 
equal to contend with Byren him- 
self. On our way to Cephalonia 
the Waverley Novels::formed» the 
chief topic of conversation. © Byron 
entertained then no doubt of Scott 
being the author; he eulogized them 
in the most impassioned terms, and 
gratefully recorded the very 
leasure and benefit he had derived 
om their perusal. Byron was'sel- 
dom lavish of praise in conversation; 
but Sir Walter Scott he invariably 
mentioned with almost filial respect 
and reverence ; though to other 
contemporary literary characters he 
was not so indulgent, venting his 
spleen and turn for sarcasm in many 
bitter remarks, He also never failed 
to exalt the poetry of Scott ;—this 
good feeling towards that benevolent 
and immortal author arose, perhaps, 
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from his never having attempted to 
thwart or tival him, nor take any 
share in the vulgar and indiscrimi- 
nate abuse levelled against his pri- 
vate character in England. Byron 
was aware, on the contrary, that 
the Baronet had always cheerful- 
ly contributed his powerful praise 
in commendation of the splendid 
emanations of his muse ; and where 
he could not defend, he had, at 
least, essayed to palliate his fail- 
ings; therefore Byron evidently co- 
veted the good opinion of Sir Wal- 
ter, and seemed to place a higher 
value on it, than on that of any 
other individual, if the general tenor 
of his conversation could be relied 
on as a test. 

Italian his Lordship spoke very 
fluently ; but not adopting the Tus- 
can idiom, his diction was not parti- 
ticularly correct: the genders of 
nouns occasionally perplexed him, 
and by a protracted residence in 
Venice and Romania, he had con- 
tracted somewhat of the provincial 
phraseology peculiar to those dis- 
tricts. He frequently affirmed, that 
he never had patience ; in fact, that 
it was utterly impossible for him to 
learn any language according to the 
rigid rules of syntax. Of his own 
works, after publication, he said that 
he knew little, and gave himself no 
further concern about them; but 
under this, perhaps, there might 
lurk a trifling abate of affectation. 
He very candidly acknowledged that 
he was no profound classical scholar, 
especially in regard to Greek; but 
he bore honourable testimony to the 
extensive learning of poor Shelley, 
who had aided him to compose, or 
correct, some of the notes to his 
works, thereby rendering him essen- 
tial service. He maintained that 
Shelley, from the wonderful facility 
of his versification, and aptitude at 
metaphor, would, but for his unfor- 
tunate predilection for metaphysics 
in poetry, have ranked in the fore- 
most circle amongst modern bards : 
asserting, that no one wrote better, 
when he selected a lucid theme, and 
allowed the reader fully to under- 
stand and appreciate his effusions. 
Lord Byron was himself, I should 
say, pr a an inspired writér, 
who y 


could versify with vigour 
and effect when the deine iy og 
and thé subject already preconcei- 
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ved by his own astonishing genius; 
then, indeed, the most commonplace 
ideas, filtered in the depura 
alembic of his mighty intellect, burst 
forth on the amazed world in the 
most diversified sublimity of cons 
ception, and by the resistless foree 
of his powerful mind he overcame 
the most insuperable obstacles. I 
recollect, on the passage from Leg+ 
horn, Trelawny proposed some 
theme which I forget, requesting, as 
a particular favour, that he would 
write a few lines on it ;—Byron ap+ 
a very desirous to oblige his 
riend ; but, after repeated trials, the 
verses produced were beneath me- 
diocrity ; so that, at last, he got quite 
savage at his want of success, and 
tearing them in fragments, he tossed 
them into the sea. 

Mr Toole’s boat made towards a 
modern fishing hamlet, near the an-« 
cient Samos; Byron having under- 
stood that the +7é»s of a neighbour 
ing monastery had especially re- 
quested to be honoured by his so- 
journing with him for a day. He 
had, accordingly, accepted the holy 
father’s invite, who very consider- 
ately had horses waiting for us at 
the water’s edge. The distance to 
our dormitory proved greater than 
we had calculated upon, and, in con- 
sequence, the shades of night sur- 
roubded our cavalcade long ere we 
could reach the goal ; compelling us 
cautiously to pick our steps over a 
rugged, barren track, where the im- 
mense blocks ef granite, heaped in 
uncouth masses around us, and mag- 
nified by the dim light, recalled to 
one’s fancy the Mucklestane Moor, 
depicted in the Black Dwarf. - At 
length we perceived through the 
murky gloom lights glancing from 
the convent, situated, as far as we 
could distinguish, on the brow of a 
hill of no great elevation. 
arriving at rea we — - 
exceedingly ru , irregular, an 
zig-zag oath, winding, corkscrew 
fashion, up the ascent, and only 
practicable for mules; there were 
rough and abrupt pe ony for 
the animals to rest, or rather jump 
upon ; —? — presen a our 

rogress bo erous and preca- 
tna; ae you had to dread the two~ 
re we of having your skull frac- 
tured against the trees overshadow- 
ing the road, or else dislocating your 
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mba by the sharp-pointed rocks, 
which, protruding, met you at ever 
step. .We all dismounted to wal 

p this steep, save Lord Byron, who, 
fom ‘hie inherent hatred to pedes- 

pianism, pertinaciously clove to the 
die, until finally compelled to 
descend. Some Calogeri, n honour 
of so distinguished a guest, met us 
with pine torches in their hands ; but 
fatigue had completely overpowered 
Byron, who, I suspect, suffered un- 
der a violent affection of the head, 
caused by his imprudence in dis- 
porting so long in the sea during the 
noonday heat. He now vented his 
anger in sundry anathemata and im- 
recations, until he gradually lashed 
imself into one of those furious and 
Magar argelle torrents of rage, to 
which at times he was liable; the 
oxysm increased so as almost to 
arrenk him of reason, and I really en- 
tertained BEprEnenAies of an apo- 
plectic attack. 

The peaceful dwellers in the con- 
vent were astounded by his very 
rude behaviour ; but altogether there 
Was something rather ridiculous in 
the scene, because the good abbot 
had taken the pains to prepare a tur- 
gid, congratulatory address, which, 
environed by an array of priests in 
canonicals, he stood ready to inflict 
on his Lordship. After conferrin 
on the pers his benediction, wit 

reat solemnity he entered upon bis 
discourse, but he might have spared 
the exordium, for Byron would not 
listen to him for one moment; but 
Snatching a lamp, like one possessed, 
he cried out, “ my head is burning ; 
will no one relieve me from the 
‘presence of this pestilential mad- 
man?” meaning the abbot, of course, 
and at once darted into the first 
room he could find, calling out with 
great vehemence for Fletcher, his 
valet, to follow him. The man of 
God was not, however, to be balked 
$9, easily, and would have pursued 
é, had we not informed him 
that his Lordship was labouting un- 
Mer sévere indisposition. So choice 
sata not 
dwt 


to be consigned to utter. 
for lack of more distingui 
ers, with much self-com 
thundered it with ste tg ian, 
in the unwilling ears of ey 

_ba, Dr Bruno, and the rest of the 
party; Trelawny, “regis ad exém- 


a production as the addr. 
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lar,” haying also made his ‘exit. 
Ve were, moreover, unlucky in hay- 

ing alluded to Byron’s illness, for 

the peroration was no sooner termi.« 
nated, than the officious, but well- 
meaning abbot, insisted on visiting 
the sick chamber of his guest, de. 
spite all our dissuasions. We imme- 
diately distinguished Byron’s voice 
loud in anger, and, I suspect, the 
good man, in return for his toil and 
anxious solicitude, got abruptly 
ejected from the apartment; because, 
on his egress, he very earnestly en- 
quired at me if the great man was 
not subject to occasional fits of insa- 
nity. We felt a little annoyed at this 
untoward occurrence, because the 
most liberal and hospitable prepara- 
tions had been made for our enter- 
tainment; however, we sat down to 
supper with the reyerend brother. 
hood, who overwhelmed us with the 
most absurd. interrogatories; the 

Greek priesthood, throughout ‘the 

Tonian Islands, being, with few ex- 

ceptions, plunged in the most degra- 

ding ignorance and senseless super- 
stition. From what had taken place, 
we could not but feel some awkward- 
ness ; so, after one or two ineffectual 
attempts at cheerfulness, we retired 
to our pallets; but we could get no 
rest, being nearly devoured by bugs, 
which finally compelled me to eva- 
cuate the premises, and take refuge 
on the balcony outside, where, wrap- 

ed in my cloak, I reposed with a 

Fittle more comfort. Byrom did not 

quit bis chamber till a late hour 

next day. Finding himself more 
composed in consequence of the re- 
medies he had taken, he could hard- 


ly give credit to his own frantie con- - 


uct, and was now disposéd ‘to be 
exceedingly courteous towards the 
abbot, and he in some degree conci- 
liated that offended dignitary, by at- 
‘tending church service before’ our 
departure; following up this advan- 
tage, he completely’ re-established 
himself in his good graces by an ob- 
lation of a few dollars, to’ be’ 'ex- 

ended in masses for the welfare of 

ie souls of his Lordship’s deceased 
We then resumed’ our 
ournéy, and reached Argostoli the 
same night without farther interrup- 


in teturning on board the Her- 


8, we found Captain Scott in 
B Wadgeon with the damned’ Zo- 
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diacs, (so the skipper termed the 
Suliots,) to Byron’s infinite amuse- 
ment, who, during our absence, had 
riotously beset the vessel, to demand 
when his Lordship would return. 
Scott, having first solaced himself 
with a stiff tumbler or two of grog, 
vociferated loudly against these un- 
couth protegés of Byron’s, marvel- 
ling how he could possibly think of 
throwing away his money (whilst 
there were so many honest men en- 
during grinding poverty at home) on 
lazy, dirty, unshayen, and ferocious- 
looking villains, two of whom, he 
said, he had detected in the actual 
enormity of ridding themselves, on 
his deck, of the society of one of the 
plagues inflicted on the subjects of 

ing Pharaoh—adding, that respect 
for his Lordship alone, whose ser- 
vants he considered these filthy ras- 
cals to be, had deterred him from 
ordering them to be pitched over- 
board, in order that they might en- 
joy the benefit of a more thorough 
purification, by an immersion in salt 
water; which feat Byron congratu- 
lated Scott on his having had the 
goed sense to refrain from, as his 

ind intentions might have been re- 
warded with a few inches of cold 
steel in his abdomen. 

Lord Byron, who was in admira- 
ble spirits, listened with great pa- 
tience to Scott’s Giant slily en- 
couraging him, until the skipper, 
inflamed by the strength of his po- 
tations, at. length became quite elo- 
quent on the subject, and turned his 
attack on Byron himself, whom he 
abused most obstreperously for 
quitting his native land, and not oc- 
cupying his seat in the Upper House, 
to assist. in legislating for the nation, 
instead of roaming about the world, 
like the wandering Jew; akihe for 
what other purpose he enjoyed he- 
reditary honours, and offering, should 
his; Lor abp only give thé signal, 
to sail. without delay for England, 

On the subsequent morning, two 
French officers, one designating him- 
pall: cPuanel of chasseurs & cheval, 
and the other a captain of engineers, 
who. had guitted Greece, they said, 
in consequence of illness, waited on 
Lord. Byron. The F: rench individually 
were very obnoxious to his tyes, and, 
like Alfieri, he had contracted & dls- 
like to making use of their language, 
although there could exist no doubt 
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of his perfectly understanding it; 
he therehate ‘he fined seeil al 
as far as 1 recollect, and delegate 
the task to Gamba and myself,” * 
The gentlemen were evidently 
piqued at this treatment, because. I 
suspect they had visited Cephalonia 
for the express purpose of obtain “if 
a personal introduction to his Lord- 
ship ; and I fear they must have de- 
parted with no very favourable im- 
pressions in regard to his urbanity. 
Byron was a a guest of the 
gallant Colonel Napier, of whose 
company he became daily more 
fond. This distinguished officer, 
being Governor of the island, in or- 
der to give encouragement to native 
productions, at his own ‘table very 
properly only used the wines of 
Ceph@lonia, which’ his Lordship, 
who liked claret, could not abide, 
and frequently hazarded a conjec- 
ture whether Napier would indul 
him with a bottle of his favourite 
beverage, adding, that man’s society 
must be deucedly attractive, when 
it made him forego Bordeaux wine. 
An incident occurred during our 
stay to an English traveller, a man 
of considerable attainments, but of 
enthusiastic, temperament, that 
reatly diverted Byron. This gen 
tleman, desirous to visit the Maigoy 
sees, the highest mountain in the 
island, near the summit of which 
there exist some ruins, said by some 
to be those of an ancient fane, de- 
dicated to the Zes xtguiines of the 
Greeks ; by others supposed to have 
been a temple of Neptune, (let anti- 
quarians settle the question,) was 
accompanied in the ascent by a mi- 
litary gentleman. They had mounted 
to no great height ere a dense, steam- 
ing mist enveloped: them ; the heat 
was éxcessive, and compelled the 
anting traveller to divest himself of 
big paatensblee,, which hung 
dangling ftom the néck of his mule, 
whitlst the bare-breeched variate? i 
nowisé discouraged, gallantly rod 
on with unabated ardour. « His‘com- 
panion, wie did not participate in 
this zeal, and had no idea of stich 
enthusiasm in a fog, bethought bim- 
‘Self. of an. expedient to’ arrest their 
urther progress. Calling to remem- 





a (ce- a Tuinous Greek chapel, 


“stood about midway up the 
mountain, he managed to conduct 
his charge thither, who, mistaking 





, 






it for the object of his research, in- 
stantly exclaimed, I recognise the 
sacred edifice, which fully answers 
the eon given of it in Pau- 
and proceeded to note down 
in his itinerary the description of the 
fane of Jove, the Thunderer. After 
partaking of some refreshment near 
this spot, greatly to the satisfaction 
of his guide, who was apprehensive 
the sudden dispersion of the mist 
might reveal the trick, they descend- 
ed again to Argos. 
On intimating to Lord Byron that 


it was the intention of the officers of 


the king’s regiment to request the 
honour of his company to dinner, 
he at first demurred as to accepting 
the invitation when given, even 
doubting whether it would be; but 
on Trelawny and myself assuring 
him of the profound respect en- 
tertained towards him by these 
tlemen, and the disappointment 
ey would experience, should he 
decline their proffered kindness, he 
consented to go, provided our in- 
formation proved correct. Colonel 
Duffy and his Adjutant accordingly 
waited on Byron, who received them 
with the greatest cordiality, cheer- 
fully availing himself of their frank 
hospitality. 

I shall ever remember the grati- 
fied tone with which his Lordship 
uttered his acknowledgments for the 
very handsome manner in which 
Duffy proposed as a toast, Byron’s 
health, and success to the glorious 
cause in which he had embarked— 
his feelings completely overpowered 
him, as if he only then became aware 
of the high estimation in which his 
fellow-countrymen held his immor- 
tal genius. He frequently reverted 
te his cordial reception as one of the 
brightest days in the tablet of a che- 
quered life, saying, that the real 
truth had never flashed on his mind 
till that moment, and that he had 
much, very much, to thank his coun- 
trymen for. 

There was one very worthy man, 
Major * * *, whose good lady 
was proverbial for giving excellent 
and substantial breakfasts ; he resid- 
ed at the Castle of San Giorgio, 
some miles from Argostoli, and tre- 
quently invited Byron to partake of 
that meal. Accordingly, one day 
we rode to the Major’s, arriving at 
his residence about three, Fr. m. 
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After our introduction, cakes and 
wine were presented to the party; 
but Byron ingered long ere he took 
leave. On clearing the village, his 
Lordship became quite clamorous 
about the Major’s inhospitality, be. 
wailing his own misfortune in having 
foolishly given ear to the pleasing 
accounts of his déjetines; in the 
soothing expectation of satiating his 
appetite thereon, he said, that for the 
previous twenty-four hours he had 
actually not tasted food, and really 
he deemed it a most barbarous pro- 
ceeding to offer any man so slight a 
refection under these circumstances, 
I defended the Major, on the ground 
that his lady could never suppose 
that his Lordship had come to break 
fast at that late hour, otherwise, from 
having myself experienced their 
kind hospitality, 1 felt convinced 
that his fare would have been very 
different. “ Why did Major * * # 
ask me then to breakfast ? He knows 
that I never rise before mid-day, and 
he ought to have considered that I 
had come expressly for that repast; 
do not therefore attempt the vindi- 
cation of a man, who did not even 
offer me a cup of chocolate; he is a 
cruel, hard-hearted character, with- 
out bowels of compassion for a 
starving fellow-creature ;” and, in 
pushing on for Argostoli at speed, he 
never allowed the subject to drop, 
but conferred the “ sobriquet” of 
“ Major Abernethy” on the officer. 
After residing several weeks on 
board the Hercules, in the harbour 
of Argostoli, unhealthy on account 
of the pestilential miasmata exhaled 
from the neighbouring marshes, as 
Byron seemed undecided and du- 
bious concerning his future plans, 
Captain Scott engaged his vessel to 
carry a freight of currants to Eng- 
land for our Banker ‘ Coriolanus,” 
a Greek, named Coriolegno, to 
whom his lordship gave the former 
epithet, and Byron, in order to 
await more certain intelligence from 
Greece, hired a villa at Calamata. 
Poor Scott, who was keensighted 
enough where his own interests were 
at stake, and had hugged himeelf 
with the idea that he had over- 
reached Coriolegno in the freight, 
discovered, however, after stowi 
away the cargo, that the Greek h 
completely outwitted him. A vio- 
lent and amusing scene of recrimi- 
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nation ensued, at Byron’s, betwixt 
these two worthies, whom he had 
invited to his house for the avowed 
urpose of effecting their reconci- 
jation, but really, I believe, in order 
to enjoy some diversion at their ex- 
pense; for he told me afterwards 
that nothing could be more amusing 
than the vociferous slang of the 
skipper, and the broken English, in 
which the “ man of Corioli” vented 
his objurgations; but at one period 
of the feast he had some difficulty 
in preventing an infraction of the 
peace between the two belligerents, 
who, to use his own phrase, sat 
“ sputtering at each other, like two 
roasted apples.” 

Trelawny and myself, tired of 
our protracted sojourn at Cephalo- 
nia, resolved to proceed to the Mo- 
rea; view with our own eyes the 
posture of affairs, and ascertain, if 
possible, by personal observation, 
the state of the different parties as- 
piting to supreme will in that dis- 
tracted land. Byron, at first, was 
exceedingly averse to our leaving 
him, but finally consented; inti- 
mating his resolution to write by us 
to the government, announcing his 
arrival, the means at his disposal, 
and his ideas with respect to bring- 
ing the cause to a successful termi- 
nation; professing his own readiness 
to serve in any capacity. It is now 
much to be deplored, that Byron, 
either through irresolution, dislike 
to locomotion, (in him constituting 
an infirmity,) or perhaps in conse- 
quence of the conibaling intelligence 
that circulated in a continual eddy 
of falsehood at Cephalonia, should 
have: been deterred from leaving 
that island. Had he proceeded at 
once in the Hercules to the seat of 
government, the British flag would 
have protected him from all aggres- 
sion on the part of the Turks; and 
had he disliked the aspect of affairs 
in Greece, a circumstance exceed- 
ingly probable, he could with faci- 
lity have procured a passage in a 
British man-of-war to some civilized 
quarter, 

I really believe, accustomed as he 
had been for a long period to the 
luxurious indolence of Italy, he was 
too happy, after his recent unwont- 
ed fatigues, to repose for a season 
in ease and seclusion at Cephalo- 
nia. Although Byron’s constitu- 
tion was naturally yery robust, no 
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one, however strong, could have re. 
sisted the ys experiments he 
was continually practising on his 
frame.. At one time, during his re- 
sidence at Genoa; he told me that he 
weighed upwards of fourteen stone, 
but by physic and a spare regimen, 
in three months he reduced himself 
to eleven. He chewed tobacco, also, 
perhaps as a narcotic, but could not 
bear to be detected in the act, nor 
was he ever heard to mention the 
subject. 

His excessive anxiety to check his 
natural predisposition to obesity was 
ridiculous ;—on the passage from 
Leghorn he was measured every day 
with a tape he kept for the purpose, 
and he also caused the girth, round 
the loins, of his fellow-passengers to 
be taken, with a view to ascertain 
in how far they approached the 
ideal proportions usually assigned 
by artists to the standard of perfec- 
tion. To Gamba was adjudged the 
palm, and Byron claimed to be see 
cond; although for manly appear- 
ance, in my opinion, Trelawny in- 
finitely surpassed both. Itis strange 
that intellect, such as his, should 
have found pleasure in such pueri- 
lities. 

Trelawny and myself having hired 
acaic to convey us to the Morea, 
after bidding an affectionate adieu to 
Byron and our other companions, 
embarked, and landed next morning 
ata solitary tower, the custom-house 
station of Pyrgos. This half ruinous 
structure, situated on a low, sandy 
beach, we found occupied by a 
creature of Colocotroni; from whichI 
deduced an unfavourable augury to 
the stability of the government, with 
whom that turbulent chief was at 
variance; but on informing his par- 
tisan that we came from Lord Byron, 
he treated us with great civility, de- 
clining to examine our baggage. 
Trelawny had assumed the Al 
nian or Suliot costume, which won-~ 
derfully became him, being tall in 
stature and of a dark complexion, 
with a fine, commanding physiog- 
nomy. Whilst a peasant went to 
Pyrgos to engage mules for our con- 
veyance, the custas of the tower 
treated us to some fowls and eggs, 
with execrable sweet wine, and 
raki, or Greek brandy. Our host, 


who said he acknowledged no go- 
vernment, save his chief Colocotron 
dwelt in a habitation so ill- 
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from attack, that at night hewheltered 
himself in a place like @ heti‘rovst, to 
whichhe ascended by-a taddet that he 
ed up.’ He ménitioned;'that ‘some 
urks from thie’ garrison of Patras, 
had a few nights before made a rapid 
foray to'Gastouni, a few’ miles from 
him, carrying off some women and 
other booty, after killing a few of 
the inhabitants. On the arrival 
of the mules we took leave, taking 
the route to Pyrgos, the country 
sandy and covered with prickly 
thorns, until we approached the 
town, when some signs of cultiva- 
tion became visible. 

We passed the night at the house 
of the owner of the mules ; who, for 
twenty Spanish dollars, engaged to 
convey us to Tripolitza, ‘and before 
starting, the proedras invited us to 
take some refreshment. Trelawny 
declined, but I went. The daugh- 
ters of my host, who were’ baré- 
legged—their feet only protected 
with loose slippers, their features 
cast in the true Grecian mould, 
their aspect, however, wan and fa- 
mine-stricken—served up rose water 
to perfume the mustachios, and lave 
the faces and hands of the guests; 
who, after accepting the offerings 
of these Hebes, squatted down, cross- 
legged, “ a la Turque,” round a low 
table, on which were served up, one 
by one, various pillaus, composed of 
lamb, fowls, rice, and quinces; 
which we devoured by handfuls, 
knives and forks being unknown at 
Pyrgos. After breakfast, the ladies 
again presented the ewer and nap- 
kin, with pipes and coffee, in small 
cups, set in shagreen cases, which 
completed the entertainment. 

One of the party was a jolly 
Greek Papas, journeying to the 
Ionian Islands with a picture of a 
miraculous Panagia, which he had 
brought from Talonta in Thessaly. 
having fled from his convent to avoi 
the turmoil of war, His beard 
might have rivalled that of Aaron; 
but alas! it is not always a proof of 
wisdom. This worthy persia ver 
sagely asked me, if England did not 


lie contiguous to Russia, averring, 
that if we did not speak Greek now, 
we had done so at no remote era. 
He trusted that the error of our ways 
might be made manifest to, us, p 


ing, that should we proye sivdaste, 
our supposed powerful neigh 
might convert us to the true faith. 





as | rejoined Trelawny, we’ started 


for Tripolitza, traversing the exten.’ 
sive plain whereon the Olympic’ 
games were formerly celebrated,’ 
As we approached the pass, out'of! 


which the Alpheus emerges into the 
plain, scattered vineyards, ’inter- 
mingled with maize fields, ploughed 
by figures armed with guns’ slung 
across their shoulders, and pistols in 
their girdles, met our view, such was 
the general insecurity of life and 
property. The irregular, wretchedly 
paid, Greek soldiery, were, perhaps, 
as great objects of dread to the 
peasants, as the Turks; because 
they plundered them without ply 
or remorse, wherever they could do 
so with impunity. We ascended the* 
pass, following the right bank of the 
Alpheus, through a country dotted 
with noble trees. On the opposite 
side of the stream our guides indi- 
cated to us the ruins of Olympus, 
now called, as all vestiges of ancient 
cities are, by the general name of 
Palaia Castra. Towards evening we 
reached a species of bivouat, ten- 
anted by a few helpless families from 
Megara, who had been expatriated 
by the inroads of the Osmanlis. On 
shewing these poor refugees some 
money, they brought us a lamb and 
a fowl or two out of their place of 
concealment, which we caused to be 
roasted for ourselves and our oem 
Trelawny and myself preferred sleep- 
ing in the open air, wrapped’ in’ our 
cloaks, to being the inmates ‘of their 
close; confined wigwams, formed of 
the boughs of trees. In the morn- 
ing an alarm was given that’s band 
of ruffianly soldiers were coming. 
The goats, &c. were rapidly driven 
away, the men seizing their arms to 
repel the marauders by force. They 
did not, however, cross the river, but 
continued, their way towards Ago- 
nitzi, where they probably antict- 
pated a richer booty. Thesé ‘poor 
people occupied part of the do- 
mains of the once dreaded Suliots, 
descendants of the Mohammedan 
Arnaouts, who escaped the furious 
uy sacre of their fellows by Hassan, 

ia Pascia, in 1774. Greeks in 
all but thelr faith, they intermartied 


(Sept, 
I did not wish to’ ‘disturb the’ har 
mony of the party by finding fanit: 
with such brilliant conceptions; se 
I allowed the good priest’ to enjoy” 
the full credit of his extraordinary 
geographical knowledge.’ 'As” soon 
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with, Christians, and were not bi- 
goted disciples of the Prophet, nor 
had they domineered over the dis- 
trict, commanded by their elevated 
position. The Greeks contrived, at 
the. commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, to.inveigle some of the Suliots, 
whom they relentlessly massacred ; 
so true it;is that civil and religious 
wars Gisgeyer all ties of kindred and 
humanity... 

The, Suliots, however, having as- 
certaiaed.the true posture of affairs? 
fired their own dwellings, and forced 
their way through their foes, burning 
and destroying all before them, un- 
til they entered Patras with scarce 
the loss of aman, On quitting this 
friendly hamlet, we made a tortuous, 
though abrupt descent. to,the Al- 
pheus, whose stream, and those of 
several of its tributaries, we crossed 
repeatedly during the day’s journey, 
and there, being no regular path, we 
had sometimes to force our way 
through thickets of vallonia, with no 
small difficulty. 

The scenery on the banks of the 
stream, generally well wooded, was 
at times magnificent, and we passed 
several extensive forests of noble 
oaks and groves of chestnuts. We 
stopped to dine at a small deserted 
Turkish karavanserai, with a foun- 
tain of delicious water, enabling us 
to compound a pleasant beverage 
from our Cognac, of which we had 
a few bottles, that proved most re- 
freshing .and. acceptable; but our 
guides kept. continually importuning 
us for brandy, drinking it undiluted, 
and stealing ff whenever they could 
find an opportunity of doing so, 

, We resumed our bdourpey after a 


‘ ‘ e 9 some lofty 
trees ; towards evening our mu- 
leteers endif Bar they had strayed 
from. the ight road_ (thanks, per- 
haps, to, the brandy), Having now 
attained a considerable elevation, the 
cold. was, piercing, and it rained in 
\torrents, . Under these discouraging 
circumstances, we had made up our 


: 


minds ass the night beneath a 
rocky. cl when one of the people, 
on going: fe procure some firewood, 
id that he had descried a light, but 
at a considerable distance. We 
remounted, and made towards ‘it, 
though we had ret difficulty in 
keeping in its track; but, at hy 
we reached a mountain station, call- 
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ed Agrapha, where we were assailed 
by numerous fierce dogs, which, at- 
tacked our party -with the utmost 
ferocity.;, and, verily believe, bad 
any one ventured to have dismount- 
ed, he .would have: been throttled 
and devoured—a circumstance I 
have known several times to occur 
in the Morea, when a single and de- 
fenceless traveller has at night en- 
tered a village. Trelawny and my- 
self were about to fire at them, but 
our guides entreated us to forbear, 
as were we to kill any of them, we 
should in all probability be murder- 
ed by their savage owners. 

Some of the horde, at length, with 
pine-torches blazing in their hands, 
gruffly presented themselves at the 
doors of their rude huts. At first 
they absolutely refused us hospitali- 
ty, but after some parley, and the 
promise of reward, they drove off 
their canine allies, and sullenly ad- 
mitted us into their dwelling. They 
wished to examine our arms, but 
being suspicious of their intentions, 
we would not permit them. They 
offered us no refreshment, so we 
stretched ourselves on some sacks 
of maize, to watch the motions of our 
hosts, who did not retire to sleep, 
but kept cowering over the fire all 
night, displaying to our view, by its 
lurid glare, some of the most fero- 
cious, cut-throat looking countenan- 
ces I ever beheld, and jabbering in 
their own dialect, which our guides 
did not understand, because they 
were one of those erratic tribes of 
Bulgarians, who bring their flocks 
to pasture in the Morea. War had 
not changed this practice ; they look- 
ed on the contest with indifference, 
and, being well armed and resolute 
men, feared neither Turk nor Greek. 
I was rejoiced when morning dawned 
and enabled us to depart; but, after 
proceeding a little way, Trelawny 
missed one of his pistols, which he 
supposed must have dropped from 
his girdle, whilst occupied in arran- 
ging the saddle of his mule. We 
instantly returned, much against the 
inclination of our guides. The men 
had driven their flocks to the hill, 
and we only found some urchins in 
the ‘cottage, who would not, how- 
éver, give up the pistol, until severe- 
ly ‘threatened. making off, we 
perceived several men, armed with 
guh¥, descending gs the heights, 
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from attack, that at t he sheltered 
Masseifinis! place lite hen-reovt, ee 
whichhe ascended by a ladder that he 
eee. He mentioned, that some 
from the garrison of Patras, 
had a few nights before made a rapid 
foray to Gastouni, a few miles from 
carrying off some women and 
booty, after killing a few of 
“inhabitants. On arrival 
of the mules we took leave, taking 

the route to Pyrgos, 


We passed the night at the house 
ce rho aade dy = td lakes 
twenty Spanish do engaged to 
starting the proces Invited ‘en ts 

%; ras inv us to 
take.some refreshment. Trelawny 
declined, but I went. The daugh- 
ters of my host, who were bare- 

ir feet only 
loose slippers, their features 
cast in the true Grecian mould, 


by one, various pillaus, composed of 

lem, fowls, rice, and quinces; 

which we devoured by handfuls, 

knives and forks mre unknown at 

» After breakfast, the ladies 

the ewer and nap- 

pipes and coffee, in smail 

cups, set in shagreen cases, which 
eongisted the entertainment. 
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I did not wish to disturb the har- 
mony of the by finding fault 
with such t conceptions; so 
I allowed the good priest to enjoy 
the ooh ect of ea extraordinary 
geoge i ow . As soon 
as I rejoined Tvsletwey, we started 
for Tripolitza, traversing the exten. 
sive p whereon the Olympic 
games were formerly celebrated. 
As we approached the pass, out of 
which the Alpheus emerges into the 
plain, scattered vineyards, inter- 
mingled with maize fields, ee 
by figures armed with guns s 
across their shoulders, and pistols in 
their girdles, met our view, such was 
the general insecurity of life and 
property. The irregular, wretchedly 
paid, Greek soldiery, were, perhaps, 
as great objects of dread to the 
ts, as the Turks; because 
they plundered them without pity 
or remorse, wherever they could do 
so with impunity. We ascended the 
pass, following the right bank of the 
Alpheus, through a country dotted 
with noble trees. On the opposite 
side of the stream our guides indi- 
cated to us the ruins of Olympus, 
now called, as all vestiges of ancient 
cities are, by the general name of - 
Palaia Castra. Towards evening we 
reached a species of bivouac, ten- 
anted by a few helpless families from 
Megara, who had been expatriated 
by the inroads of the Osmanlis. On 
shewing these poor refugees some 
money, they brought us a lamb and 
a fowl or two out of their place of 
concealment, which we caused to be 
roasted for ourselves and os eg 
Trelawny and myself pref sleep- 
ing in the open air, wrapped in our 


s of trees. In the morn- 

ing an was given that a band 
ruffianly soldiers were coming. 
The goats, &c. were rapidly driven 
away, the men seizing their arms to 
the marauders by force. They 


nitzi, where they probably an 


pated a richer booty. These poor 
people occupied. part of the do- 
mains of the once dreaded Suliots, 
descendants of the Mohammedan 
Arnaouts, who escaped the furieus 
massacre. of their fellows by Hassan, 

Pascia, in 1774. Greekein 


all but their faith, they intermarried 
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by their infernal _ We were conducted by our guides 
to the public karavanserai, a most 
filthy, abominable, enclosed court, 

crowded with miserable bein 
many of whom laboured under the 
attack of typhus fever, and presented 
the most appalling picture of squalid 
wretchedness. ey were chiefly 
fugitives from Eastern Greece, many 
whom, no doubt, might have been 
the villains; this, compelled to abandon their homes 
w, was but an idle boast, for ina state of destitution, but others 
not meddle with these complained that, on their route, they 
who are members of a had been plundered, by predatory 
community, the dread of bands of their own countrymen, of 
all they possessed. We asked a 
Greek bystander if there were no 
other quarters to be obtained, as we 
dreaded contagion; who, in return, 
demanded if we had any despatches ; 
oe, on my coquiring after a friend 
mine, r oki, an accom- 
ished Ln Greek. whom I had 
own in Italy, and who had left 
Pisa some months before to join his 
friend Prince Mavrocordato, to my 
extreme regret I learnt that the fatal 
fever had, a few days before, termi- 
pated his mortal career. Mavrocor- 
dato, who had been forced to retire 
to Hydra in consequence of dissen- 
sions with the military chiefs, had, 
however, left some of his suite be- 
o Osmaniis, and re ig gn dwelling we repair- 
verned by its own primates. where we were welcomed by 
_ around itis magnificent, the poneere treasurer, a remarkably 
with fruitful. oliy e and magnificently-clad 
and yineyards; Phanariot. He immediately insist- 
ed that, during our stay at Tripolit- 
za, we should take up our abede 
with him; cautioning us against 
visiting Celocotroni and Ypsilanti, 
then inhabiting the city; but to this 
suggestion, easily conceiving the 
motives which dictated it, we re- 

solved to pay ne attention. 

Meanwhile we. strolled out, at- 
tended by our host, to view the city, 
situated at the extremity of a tongue 
of land stretching from the moun- 
tain gorge, out of which we had just 
issued, some distance into the table 
land, which forms a portion of the 
ancient Arcadia. The aspect of the 
country is bleak; a few isolated 
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plicit faith ‘in -thé ratification of 
hen the Greeks sud- 


age or sex. The 
barbarities committed were fright- 
ful, by circumstances 
of so a character, as scarcely 
to be credited by members of any 
civilized Colone 


° 1 Gor- 
don did e in his power to 
stay these excesses, but 
without effect ; d by so fla- 


grant a breach of faith, and the dis- 
ul cruelties of which he had 
a reluctant eyewitness, he for 
a time abandoned the service, and I 


wards at Corfu, on his route to x 
land ; ‘eon T Cepia doce paste 

introduced to him. 
I give thie short account of the 
im the way it was nat- 
oe pets Bw 
vouching for accuracy ; but the 
atrocities on both sides, 
herrible war of exter- 
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of conserves, and coffee, Ce- 
locetroni demanded, why, as he was 
commandant of the city and the sur- 
rounding district, we had not in the 
first instance d én him, when 
he would have felt the sa 
tisfaction in siataunle @ on 
wants? He affected to entertain the 
highest fer the British, un- 
der whose he had served in 
a Greek raised in the Ionian 
Islands by mel Church. He 
it bel enti that the 
whose talents be warmly ew- 
logized, was coming to Greece ; add- 
pee ae glo ce emcee oo 
roe and wodes 0 eat 
j - ' 
under the command of se distin- 
aleader. Colocotroni then 
against Mavrocot= 
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a brave man; alleging that, 
their introduction into the 
y had rendered ita 


















ons among 

“milftary chiefs, which had not 
previously existed. He denounced 
> as a cowardly plotter, 


v. Phac ‘eter fled from actual dan- 
‘in the field; and added that, had 
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: not el his vengeance by 
"he would have placed him re- 
in‘ass, and thus dismissed 
him hiny from the Pelo- 





this topic he dwelt 


with vehemence, frequently — 
appealing to those around him, who 
course re-echoed his sentiments. 


He then asked our plans and object 
in the Morea. On our in- 
forming him that we were bearers 
of letters from Lord Byron to the 
Executive, he proposed that we 
should them to his care, 
which we declined. He informed 
us that a ess was about to be 
held at Colouri, the ancient Sala- 
mis, whither Count Metaxa and 
Pietro Muaromichali, the Bey of 
dyn, together with the majority of 
: w e majorit 
the veal ve haceenbiy., helt 
ready It was his intention 
also to be present, and he would 
have detained us to travel in his 
suite, but that the fall of Corinth, 
an event daily expected, might de- 
lay him for a period. He then 
questioned us concerning Lord By- 
ron’s resources, but of that noble- 
man individually he seemed to know 
i. His safest plan, he said, 
would be to come, as we had done, 
by way of Pyrgos, in which case 
he should despatch an escort to at- 
tend him; but he was no wise soli- 
citous on the subject. 

As we bore despatches for the 
Fl orrer| he positively insisted 
on our ering ourselves as their 
guests, until we arrived at Salamis; 

our journey thither he would 
furnish us with horses, a confiden- 
tial of his own housebold as 
lide, and give us recommendations 
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hinting th bability 
a Eiyeel. raised in acl for 


‘Greece, to my infinite surprise he 


was the only one of his countrymen 
I ever met who was opposed to it. 
He said that he was particularly ad- 
verse to any such project, for two 
reasons; because Great Britain 
might thereby obtain an undue pre- 
ponderance in Greece, which coun- 
try he wished to be entirely unfet- 
tered, and that it might tend to aid 
the intrigues of Mavrocordato and 
the Phanariots, who, no doubt, from 
their relation with the islands and 
maritime Greece, would contrive to 
en to theméelves the lion’s 
of it. : 

Greece, he said, was competent to 
her own liberation, provided she had 
only to encounter the power of the 
Porte. He should always feel grate- 
ful for any assistance rendered her 
by private individuals like Byron, 
but he deprecated national interfer- 
ence, being unable to understand 
that the loan, if made, would be ad- 
vanced by private speculators, and 
not, as he imagined, by the British 
Government. Notwithstanding this 

tended violent dislike to forei 
nfluence, I have the most powerful 
motives for believing that, at one 
time, he earnestly desired the inter- 
position of Russia; because I had 
an opportunity of once seeing some 
intercepted communications from 
him to the brother of Capodistria, 
which he begged him to transmit, 
without delay, to that statesman, 
imploring pecuniary aid, if none 
other could be ted, from the 
Emperor Alexander. 
posture of affairs was, at that 
time, deplorable in Greece, accord- 
ing to bis own account ; and had the 
Porte, instead of a system of terror, 
pursued a conciliatory course, she 
would have regained her authority ; 
but the ill-advised and fanatical mur- 
der of the Patriarch Gregory, con- 
verted a partial insurrection into a 
holy and religious war, accompanied 
~~ horror aoe a 
esu uently our respects 
to Prince Doeeerts psilanti, a goéd- 
tempered, indolent young man, whose 
fonda being low, most of his follow- 
ers had abandoned him, to be pre- 
sent at the sack of Corinth, where 


considerable booty was anticipated. 
Next morning we left Tripolitza for 
Argos, by a certain Siguor 













ow, who, before the war, 
led, as a vender of wine and 
at Constantinople, from 
whence he had escaped, two years 
poet yi a fear of losing his ca- 
pb oning, like another neas, 
is wife. From this time he had 
attached himself to Colocotroni, who, 
he was happy to say, did not insist 
on his_ figh occupation to 
hich. he entertained a mortal dis- 
fike—but employed him solely in 
pacific missions, such as the pre- 
sent. He was a laughing, jovial buf- 
foon—a decided friend to good cheer, 
wine, and raki, ltBengh he prefer- 
red our brandy to both. He regret- 
piv wdee 4 been compelled to quit 
é ople, where, he affirmed, 
he was a great favourite with the 
Turks, many of whom visited secret- 
ly his wine store in defiance of the 
pts of the Koran. Even mol- 
= gate other eminent legal jumi- 
naries, had dived into it, te cor- 
sult him in regard to stomach com- 
- plaints—finding no fault with the 
specific he invariably recommended 
in such cases—a bottle or two of 
rum, or raki. Nay, proh pudor! 
fair tenants of the harams of Stam- 
boul had not disdained to seek him, 
in quest of similar prescriptions.— 
He admitted, however, that, in addi- 
tion to other motives for his flight, 
he dreaded haying a small account 
with the cadé to settle, for circulat- 
ing base money, a traffic in which 
his master, Colocotroni, was said 
now to be largely engaged. Dimi- 
tri was a most sanctimonious per- 
; we could not pass a church 
without his entering it, and every 
morning he fervently chanted his 
orisons, crossing himself with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and energetically 
thumping his bosom, after the man- 
ner of the more pious Greeks. He 
had, moreover, made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, in atonement for all 
past peccadilloes and future trans- 
preaslons. To other admirable qua- 
ties he united that of being a most 
en ing and indefatigable fora- 
ger. He scented lambs, kids, or 
wis, and could track them with the 
cunning of reynard himself; so, 
thanks to his unrivalled penetration, 
e fared usly whilst under 

d our 
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to enforce their preteens ee 
that the money might, with much 
r advantage, have been trans- 

erred to his own 
was besides an indefatigable 
ssl for our great comfort 2 
convenience, an immense green silk 
embroidered bag, filled with aromatic 
Latakin tobacco, which he very 
nerously permitted us to share. To 
complete the rogue’s good 
he was no mean professor in Orien- 
tal cookery, and quite our 
pa ype y Ms poe genes pillaus 
and savoury pu a dwarf epe- 
cies of card eee and crammed 
with mince meat and sweet herbs. 
We fell in with a train of camels, 
laden with cotton, on their way to 
Tripolitza, on which our horses be- 

an to plunge apd snort, much to the 

iscomfiture of our friend Dimitri, 
who was a wretched equestrian, and 
wellnigh tumbled from his seat, to- 
gether with his stewing and coffee © 
apparatus. Before we entered the 
defile, leading from the plain of Tri- 
politza to Argos, we observed many 
wide and deep fosses, cut by the 
Greeks to embarrass the movements 
of the immense body of Turkish ca- 
valry, which, marching through the 
dervenia of Corinth, under Chure- 
hid Pascia, had made several des 
rate but ineffectual attempts to “abs 
the blockade of Tripolitza. 

After moving some time along the 
pass, we distinguished immense piles 
of human bones, together with nu- 
merous skeletons of horses, attes 
the defeat and slaughter of the Tur- 
kish host by the forces of Coloco- 
troni and Nikitas, who, occupying 
the surrounding hills, in almost per- 
fect security; picked off their ene- 
mies in numbers, who were 
prevented by the numerous ditches 
aforesaid from advancing into the 
plain, from which also the Greeks 
poured a constant fire down the nar- 
row gorge of the defile. 

To be within sight of Tripolitza 
without being able to effect its relief, 
besides incurring the d of de- 


feat from a horde of ill-armed pea- 
santry, must have been extremely 








Bo gt 


ren had devastated on their 
tri t advance, to w 
ing Greeks had scarcel 


Se Sy resistance. I did 
the dervenia, 
from the of Argos by M 


to Corinth ; the was inform 

enormous ‘ orneve of Dleseked 
eg are erected as trophies by the 
This defile comprises some 

of the most awful and stupendous 


; tremendous gue gh 
Ho Sypon es 


other, where a few reso- 
men could successfully resiat 
& numerous host; from thence the 
Greeks hurled down huge ents 
pad tock ef their berpies Sone 
marksmen were 
stationed in te crevion, ie 
, precipices, to whose aim they fe 
im easy prey. The Gentenie deans 
mitted @ fatal eum in betraying 
too great a contempt for their ene- 
my ; they acted, indced, eople 
. bewildered or bricken by a jug 
ment ; because no other 
eyer have thought of invading a 
mountainois country with | 
Jar cavalry, unsup- 


masses of irregu 
by infantry, who, by lining 
hills, and meeting 
oeens on their own terms, could 
ve 


their retreat, had 
such 9 movement become indispen- 


- The Greeks acknowledged the 


voted bravery of the Tur 
they could find ant “ 
acting with effect, and they 
Sem tn open fight, or wthetand 
open fight, or | 
their in the plain. The same 
rom a like delusion, 
prion planned & 
into the Mo 


foally, the were terrified at the 
1 expeditions, which 
e ane lead to inevitable 


truction. 
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ateeps in pursuit; but their cumb- 
rous equipment and enormous trow, 
sers impeded their progress, causing 
them certain slaughter. Others, con- 
ceiving resistance useless, with the 
ation and apathy characteris. 

tic of their race, folded their arms 
across their bosoms, and calmly re- 
si themselves to their fate. See 
etted that the Osmanlis of late 
abandoned this mode of inva- 
sion, which had been productive to 
his own family of immense booty in 
jewels, money, valuable horses and 
armour; the girdles of these delis 
who came from Asia Minor, plun- 
dering friend and foe “en route,” 
being usually richly lined with coin. 

An idle young rascal, one of ovr 
escort, with a blow of his ataghan 
detached the scull from one of those 
skeletons, which, apostrophizing the 
inanimate relic in terms unfit to 
be repeated, much to our disgust, he 
kicked before him for some dis- 
tance like a foot-ball. At about ten 
o’clock we reached a cottage shaded 
by trees, with a fountain near it, 
erected by the piety of some Mussul- 
man; the inmates had fled on our 
approach, but as a fire was burning, 
and a small earthen pipkin remained 
on it, it was évident that they could 
not be‘far off. Dimitri prepared 
some superlative coffee for our re- 
freshment, whilst our escort regaled 
themselves with bread, garlic, and 
execrable wine, of which each car- 
ried a small provision. 

Our guide, after breakfast, care- 
fully examined the dimensions of the 
es then calling to one of the Pali- 
karia to accompany him, he scram- 
bled over some firewood, and short- 
ly afterwards emerged with fowls, 

and mai: which our saga- 
des caterer had drawn from their 
place of concealment behind the 
sticks. The poor nt, who had 
nore hid in cows Darrow in the ri- 
8 ound above his cottage, aware 
from the cackling of bis wear, that 
his store had been invaded, now 
made his appearance, imploring Di- 
mitri not to deprive him of his all. 


of We insisted on indemnifying him, 


when the poor man, considerin 


; perhaps the payment of a Spanis 
ollar 


Ss wee There, bade us walt 8 

bw minutes, and reascending the 

hil tly returned with a small 
which he forced us to acce 

s i told ys that 
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he had secured this provender, be- 
cause he intended that we should 
— during the heat of the day at 
a rted Turkish konaki, or kara- 
vanserai. In descending the hill seve- 
ral shots saluted our ears, but owi 
to the dense foliage and copsewood, 
we could not exactly discern whence 
they proceeded. We presently, how- 
ever, perceived a numerous ag 4 of 
Greek palikaria engaged in the hu- 
mene time of ! ring at some - 
peasants, whom they pursued, 
vociferating at the top of their lungs 
the Turkish war-cry, “La allah il 
allah, allah akbar.” Dimitri’s mus- 
taches dropped ; he turned pale, and 
seers symptoms pes trepida- 
tion, but was reassured, on recogni- 
. Sing in their leader a friend of his 
master, the “ srzarnyis” Londos, who 
was sentocting his followers from 
Corinth, the fall of which stronghold 
he said was not so imminent as peo- 
le supposed, té the blockade of 
Patras. is enterprise was frequent- 
ly attempted; but the Turks scour- 
ing the surrounding plains, besides 
procuring supplies by sea, the fort- 
ress remained in their possession 
until its surrender to the combined 
forces after the battle of Navarino, 
by whom it was taken in a few 
hours, a, proof of what any’ regular 
organized force could have effected 
in Greece. We apprised the gene- 
ral ‘of Colocotroni’s departure for 
Corinth, by tks upper defiles, to- 
wards the gulf of Lepanto, who, at 
this intelligence, appeared some- 
what disappointed and surprised. 
He was preparing to ascend the path 
we had rode down in quest of pro- 
. visions, but our conductor solemnly 
assured him that we had already 
cleared the premises ; adding, that 
he could more readily supply his 
wants at another hamlet which he 
indicated, I believe this adyice not 
to have been altogether disinterest- 
ed, but that Dimitri intended, on his 
own return from Salamis, to renew 
his visit, and relieve the poor devil 
of his remaining hoard. 

On arriving at the konaki, we 
found it really a sweet place, close 
to a limpid rill, meandering in soft 
murmurs over its pebbly channel, 
. through a grove of noble trees, in- 
terspersed with orange, lemon, fig, 
and almonds, that had formerly orna- 
Buh OT Pe te A (To bee +s oe 
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or 
mented its ts; but many of 
which had been cut down, and 
others injured by fire. Dimitri, ha- - 
ving despa some of our pali- 
karia for firewood, soon kindled a 
fire, and was presently deeply 
ged in o iperentiog and eeede 
occupation a 
fowl and hestnuh for himgelf and 
us, The lamb we presented to our 
escort, who roasted it whole in a 
sort of oven they scratched in the 
prowad, placing heated stones under 
t; when cooked, they hacked it in 
P eces with their atag 
ew minutes all had disappeared, 
save thebones, The nest was 
oppressive; so, after takin: 
horn of brandy and ca we fell 
asleep under 
fearing to repose in the karavanser 
rai, on account of scorpions and 
reptiles, which, according to Dimi- 
tri, now infested it. Trelawny and 
myself awakening, went to practise 
pistol firing, This aroused our ese 
cort, who would take in the 
diversion, but had no chance with 
Trelawny, who was an une 
marksman. They were athazed atthe 
superior wens of our powder, as 
contrasted with their own wretched 
stuff. After resuming our journey, 
we soon came in sight of the Argol 
Gulf. Just aliove Myli, the site of 
the ancient Lernz, the prospect is 
superb, comprising the islands stud- 
ding the bay, Napoli di Romania 
stretching along the base of a dark 
preety tous mountain, crowned 
“o pote) agg the Palamidl, 
and, o to it, the rugge 
of Veteee The lovaty Meme - 
gos lay spread out under our feet, 
dotted with numerous white flat- 
roofed buildings, surrounded by 
groves of orange, lemon, olive, and 
other fruit trees; several large 
Turkish kiosks, with gilded mina- 
rets, embosomed amid acacias, cv- 
resses, and Lombardy poplars, 
ringing the margin of the shore, 
added to the variety of the delight- 
‘ful scene, We passed close under 
so called lofty castle of Agamem 
having to ag hs read 
ycenm, and the plain, 

contracting between the opposite 
mountains until it merges in the 
ful and romantic dervenia, rough 
which lies the road to Corinth, . 
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SPENSER. NO. II. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


We cannot admire the cant ex- 
,how so much the vogue—the 
of Intellect. “ The measured 
tread of marching men ” is fine; for 
it awakens at once a magnificent 
image of and combined mo- 
tion, and the mind exults in the con- 
sciousness of the deur of power, 
suddenly excited by the senses of 
sight and sound, themselves aroused 
by ene line of inspiration. Moral is 
felt to be blended there with physi- 
cal might—victory and triumph are 
in the music of the words—and we 
behold a glorious host of Jiberators. 
But the pr. of intellect is bet- 
ter imaged by the flow of a great 
river—among the misty mountains 
a —* stream through various 
lands of natural and cultivated beau- 
ty—a sea-arm, ship-laden, agit mixes 
with the main. On its course it 
often sounds thunderously— for it 
has countless cataracts, many of 
them only heard among the woods ; 
its long reaches, as they wind along, 
si oud to the clouds; even its 
far-inland bays, rock-encircled, some- 
times are clashing with waves; but 
gazing upon it from some heaven- 
ng hill, you hear no noise—to 
the eye its motion is not perceptible, 
but is known only to the mind—and 
whether bright in sun, or black in 
e@ or stormy—the pre- 
vailing emotion with which you 
contemplate its career is that of per- 
petual pews obeying the laws of 
nature in the spirit of peace. 

For the March—let us then, with 
your will, substitute the Flow of In- 
tellect. . How beautiful and how be- 
neficent! Fed oe and bless- 

the earth ! k you to ascend 
to its source? That secret—more 


mysterious and remote than the 
page Sard the N or the Nile— 
on what map of the soul is i*s 
pee Na tap yo A re 
ts adows 
wo the bathed eyes of travellers into 
the “ obscure inane,” seem to belong 
not to time, but to eternity? That 
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us but the infant waters issuing into 
day, and in growing grandeur rolling 
along in her gracious light, or in 
gloom as ious —now satisfied 
with shewing the softly ehadowed 
scenery of eafth—now blest with all 
“the pomp and prodigality of hea- 
ven.” 

The Flow of Intellect! But is not 
Imagination Intellect? One and the 
same—al] poetry replies. The podts 
are the seers and prophets of life. 
They make the past the present—and 
in that light they command—some- 
times a bright—sometimes a dim— 
view of the future—in glimpses or 
in sun-bursts of revelation, There 
are not two worlds—one the out- 
ward world of sense—and one the 
inward world of spirit. But Sense 
and Spirit build up our universe— 
and thus we know not which are more 
beautiful—the flowers or the stars. 
And may we speak, too, of the Flow 
of Imagination? Aye—but the 
image then is not of the flow of 
waters, however pure — but of the 
flow of air—that seems an element 
purer still—because to our eyes the 
dwelling of light—of light born far 
beyond our ken within the gates of 
heaven. 

Imagination, then, is the Beauti- 
fier. And is not all Beauty Bliss? 
Then, 


“ Blessings be with them and eternal 
praise, 

The poets who on 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays!” 


They etherealize creation. Their 
glory is their reproach. Truth, 
shewn by them, is called falsehood 
by the worldlings—but ‘tis such 
truth as seraphs see when be- 
fore the throne’s effulgence they veil 
their faces with their wings. Such 
truth Milton saw in the garden of 
Eden before the Fall—“ crowning 
the glorious hills of Paradise.” The 


affable A 1 revealed it to our 
First a etaaining to them in 


earth have made us 


- ‘the bewer on which no leaf knew 


what it was’ to fade. Such truth 
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aya saw in Cordelia’s eyes— 
an 


ve. them so to shine for ever, 
chet ie hters of men have been 
more filial for sake of their immor- 
tal ‘beauty. In the trouble that 
bleared mad eyes of Lear, we 
see it glitter. “ my poor fool is 

!” So saying, he shut them 
for ever—but light, fairer than that 
of sun, moon, or stars, continued on 
the lids, and we see through it into 
the awful depths of love, unruffled at 
last by any tempest. ' 

We trust, then—reader unknown 
—that thou art a worshipper of the 
benefactors of thy race—the Poets. 
Young and fair thou art—so whis- 
pers our Genius—and wilt thou 

put on thy woodland dress,” and 
walk with us—not far—but througha 
few glades—of an old forest—old as 
the hills, and as green ?—for though 
boles and boughs are so moss-grown, 
; hat they | made of moss—yet 

the leaves, how bright they glitter, 
where the sunshine comes to greet 
thee—and in the shade how soft they 
hang, even as thine own tresses in 
the joy of an undisturbing dream ! 
Open places there are, too, where 
the wild deer re d on the 
silvan uplands gardens 
—over which high castles rise 
magnificent as clouds—and rivers 
are flowing there, by rainbow-bridges 
spanned—and standing by thine 
image on the shore of that shadowy 
mere—a lovelier Lady of the Lake 
—but thou in thy loveliness art whol- 
ly without guile, and whitely inno- 
cent—wilt thou, my Emma, be— 
than Spenser’s self ever saw or 
sung— 


* Sole-sitting by the shores of Old Ro- 
mance.” 


We have touched thy heart by our 
pleasant imagery—that was all we 
wished—and now, with steady step 
and slow, like a trustworthy and 
time-honoured guide, we shal! con- 
duct you—for the first time—for 
you have but heard of its wonders 
—not through—but to-day, into the 
Domain—a Poem—of the Faery 


Queen. 

Whom should we consult regard- 
ing the idea and d of the poem 
but the ees himse. mee pton 
on ae ge 
be.all.good men and eas but Ep- 
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muND Spenser. Before kneeling to 
the in his herm Jet us hear 
how the fine coeval spirits spoke of 
their master. You all know Sir 
Walter Raleigh, he who spread his 
fine purple cloak on the mire be- . 
neath t Eliza’s feet. That was 
a courtier’s trick, to win the favour 
of a mere earthly red-haired queen. 
But here is a sweeter strewment— 
“ a vision upon this conceipt of the 
Fairy Queen”—who wears a crown 
of diamonds, beautiful as dewdrops, 
trembling between life and death— 
yet destined to outlast the stars. 


“ Methought I saw the grave where Laura 


lay, 

Within that temple where the vestall 
flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing, by that 
way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair love and fairer virtue 
kept ; 

All suddeinly I saw the Faery Queene : 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch 


wept,. 

And front thenceforth those graces were 
not seene; , 

(For they this Queene attended) in 
whose steed 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s 
herse : 

Hereat the hardest stones were seene to 
bleed, 

And graves of buried ghosts the hevens 
did perse ; 

Where Homer's spright did tremble all 
for griefe, 

And curst the access of that Celestial 
Chiefe.” 


Raleigh, you know, was Spenser's 
brother—and the poet called him the 
Shepherd of the Another friend 
he had whom he loved as well—Sir 
Philip Sidney—whom he imaged in 
life and death by a butterfly—the 
brightest and most beautiful that 
ever winged the air, or folded up its 

orgeous ner in a grave-bed of 
owers. - were gentlemen— 
rege Sens eee doubted 
t; ap nen was a gentle- 
man too—not merely of the kit s 
but of God's | —tells us 
ae teed beplapale in is 
to fashion a man or noble per- 
son in vertuous and gentle aleci- 
pline.” we hope 


not you toy hve sooth Lord Ches- 


Ic-was the “ general end” 
of all bis book, 100, “to fashions gen 
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Pn ct noble person,” But how 

rertuoun and ntle aveplaet™ Th 
Ip fay by —and be- 
ym son—the accom- 
or hero of La pee 


peed ab © gent Edmund 
chose the 


canon for FF 


mate, Saneee 
many met ferris works and 


“ present time,” ” When 
and how 


simple pene an Ay He" ose 
hero, because of his excellency—a 
glorious word, implying all that is 
_- a! a ge use # made 
men’s former 
works Wy, which the poet was in- 
spired to transcend them all. He 
knew he had wings to soar higher, 
on his famous theme, than they had 
soared—and set before his eyes, ere 
- launched into the ether, the ex- 
of the loftiest sons of song, 
whom ‘he was not afraid to 
Calan kindred—if not eq —the 
sweetest — wildest — 
singer of them all—and te whom 
waa given, beyond -them all, in» 
sight and inhearing into the world of 
light and love and beauty—with all 
its motion and all its musie—till the 
human melted into the divine—a 
holier life than on earth was ever 
seen still seemed native te earth— 
wea earth purified into a type of 
heaven. Faery Land! 
**-O might my name be number’d among 
theirs ! 


Then gladly would I end my mortal 
days!” 


Such is Fw high and tender prayer 
‘ breathed by Wordsworth at the clase 
a devout meditation on the Ree 
ings of “ frat and pure aligns be 
ts. Rod hie er 
will be aor gracious mus 
who are the m rs of God, 
they are the da aay of Me M A 
in that book, of ife which 
rgicn Ma! the skies 
the ahd be e A are 
ter 


ht, “ till ‘the sare sicken 
reveren’ 


Spenser, Mimel 
cee 
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est a of the lyre, “In which 
I have followed all the antique poets 
Nestorian); — Homere, wee} he the 
amemnon and Ulysses 
oi. good governor, and 
yirtuous man, he one in his Ilias, 
other in his Odysseis ; then Vir- 
Ms whose like jotgntion was to do 
the pergon of Aineas; after him 
alse Avion © comprised them ‘both in his 
do; and lately, Tasso disse- 
meee them again, and form’d both 
in two persons, namely that 
Ae ale Ai they in philosophy call 
, or Virtues of a private man, 
colour’d in his Rinaldo, the other 
named Politice,in his Godfredo, By 
ensample of which excellent poets, 
; labour to pourtraict in Arthure, be- 
ore he was king, THE IMAGE OF A 
TRUE KNIGHT, PERFECTED IN THE 
TWELVE PRIVATE MORAL VIRTUES, AS 
ARISFOTLE HATH DEVISED, the which 
is the purpose of these first twelve 
books w ich if I find to be well 
accepted, I may be perhaps encou- 
to frame THE OTHER PART OF 
POLITICAL VIRTUES IN HIS PERSON 
as THAT HE CAME TO BE KING.” 
fe ce design! Of the 
pe. &. yate moral virtues we have 
but i ay and @ fragment “clowdily 
enwrapped in allegorical devises,” 
ner do we believe that any more 
was written, therefore not lost in 
at fire that consumed his child, 
he body of the pretty babe perish- 
ed, but not a hair was singed on the 
of the Faery Quene. Had but 
first canto of the first book sur- 
vived, (thank God we have in all 
three-score and twelye finished can- 
tos and two,) it would have placed 
Spenese among the immortals, and 
sign in the firmament would 
have been “ heavenly Una and her 
milk-white lamb,” Of Arthur's 
“ political virtues after that he came 
te be king,” the world shall never 
w—as she would have known— 
Spenser lived to sing them with 
the same voice, like that of a silyer 
trumpet. Nor may any other ree 
now sound their praise. For the gr 
chaose rab ga p subj pg | 


+ a not ‘hands them even at one 


ther’s hands, though left incom- 
pa or “ unattempted yet in prose 
thyme.” _ But we shall haye poe- 
~s heaven 
ou all know who was Arthur 
wher Pripce; and when King—yet 


P 
or 
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not one even of those among us who 
know him best—know where he lived 
—re —died—or was buried. 
rsaith of him, “ Whom I con- 
wa eB ot his long education by 
to whom he was by Merlin 
delivered to be brought up, so soon 
pk was borne of the Lady Igrayne, 
to 9 seen in a dream or vision the 
Queen, with whose excellent 
ravished, he baa ye resolved 
* boger her out; and ing by 
in armed, and by Timon tho- 
eauy instructed, he went to seek 
a forth in Faery Land, In that 
Queer I meane Glory in my 
pint intention, but in my parti- 
cular I conceive the most excellent 
and glorious person of our souveraine 
the Gucen, and her kingdom, in Fae- 
P Ba *** So inthe person of 
rince s Petals I sette forth Magni/i- 
cence in particular, which virtue, for 
that (according to Aristotle apd the 
rest) it is the ection of all the 
rest, and containeth in it them all— 
therefore in the whole course I men- 
tion the deeds of Arthure applyable 
to that vertue, which I write of in 
that Booke, But of the xii other Ver- 
tues I make xii other knights the pa- 
trones, for the more yariety of the 
history.” 

How poetical, in Spenser's words, 
the ver Frecceicqutes of the sub- 
ject of his wenerow re | has 
str ‘fare, antique, an oar 
names “4 On each oF em, as ther 


: before our ore on the paper, 
imagination broods; BH each in suce 
on becomes a deeper and darker 
m avery, and we sink away into 
dreams altogether alien to the com- 
mon on-go ings of this gur everyday 
and Basi 3 uns Spiritual life! Timon! 
Merlin! the Lady Ygraine! Arthur 
ravished in a RS or vision with 
the sxoplient Laat of the et 
Queen aed Gloriana! B 
Lins Cyn ia! Diana! Into Fane 
vert of ‘shadows haye we been 
Yet of shadows al! more 
typical—all more than emblem- 
steak or the highest feelings, and 


thoughts, and th that make up 

oat nto hs dows ew fo 
seem to be—* th 
Bergh alleg orleans 


none healthy chil- 
Heaven,’ seen 
i ie tad paresie n al 
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\seqdiaied and arrayed, while “ pase- 
ing. through nature to eternity.” 
he Poet su oo. that the ea 4 
Queen, accordia el “an establishe 
annual custom, held a magnificent 
feast, which continued twelve days, 
on each of which respectively twe a 
several conpaen are presented be- 
fore her. redress hoes injuries 
which were the occasion of these 
several complaints, she des pena 
with proper commissions, twelve dl 
ferent knights, each of which, in the 
particular adventure allotted to him, 
roves an example of some perdicns 
ar yirtue, a8 of Holiness, 1 emper 
rance, Justice, Chastity, and has on 
complete book assigned to him, ¢ 
which he is the hero, But peeidee 
these twelve knights, severally ex- 
emplif ying twelve moral virtues, t 
Poet constituted one princi 
knight, or general hero—Prince 
thur—who represents—as we baye 
seen—Magnificence—the perfection 
of all the rest. He, moreover, assists 
in on Oy ee the end of his 
actions is gg 9d and win Glorig- 
na, or G In a word—says Tom 
Nl iar! dear little bie 
is lying before us—in this character 
Spenser professes to portray “ Tue 
IMAGE OF A TRUE KNIGHT, PERFECT? 
ED IN THE TWELVE PRIVATE MOBAL 
VIRTUES.” 

In the “Letter of the Author's, 
expounding his’ whole intention in 
the course of this work "—we have, 
in his own delightful langua e 
notices of the contents of the first 
Three Books—“ The first of the 
Knighte Redcross, in whom express 
Holyness ; the seconde of Sir Guyon, 
in whom I set forth Temperance ; 
the third Britomartis,aLady Kaj ghte, 
in whome I picture Chastity, Ba 
because the beginning ef the whole 
work seemeth rapia,and sedepende 
ing upon other antecedents, it Mo wed 
that ye know the occasion of these 
three Knights’ several adventures, 
For the methode of a poet histori- 
call is not si as of an historio- 
grep pher, 2 historiographer 

pris 7 ror af yres pas 

they are somes; wecrenine as well 
the times as the actions ; but a poet 


thrusteth into the middes 
where it most concerneth h 


Seg 





Spenser 
come, maketh a pleasing analysis 
of all! The ining, A Ee set ved 
m 
= er, should be ihe 
Twelfth Book, 


, if it were to be tol 


which is the last.” 
In the Twelfth Book, we should have 
seen the fulfilment of the plan or 
scheme—and the Faery Queen—now 
but a part of a poem, or rather a 
series of poems—would have shone 
forth—in all its fair proportions—a 

tfect whole. ‘“ The reader would 
have been agreeably surprised,” says 
Warton, “ when he came to discover 
that the series of adventures, which 
he had just seen completed, were 
undertaken at the command of the 
Faery Queen; and the Knights had 
severally set forward to the execu- 
tion of them, from her annual birth- 
day festival.” We have quoted 
Warton now thus far—because by 
and by we intend to say afew words 
on his critical objections to the plan 
of the poem. 

But we were about to quote from 
Spenser himself an account of the 
occasions of the several adventures 
undertaken in the first Three Books 
—from which our readers unac- 
quainted with the Faery Queen—and 
they must be many—will be able to 
form some general notion of the 
nature of the work. “ In the be- 
ame of the Feast, there presented 

imself a tall clownish yonge man, 
who falling before the Queen of 
Fairies, desired a boone (as the 
manner there was), which during 
that Feast she might not refuse; 
which was, that he might have the 
achievement of any adventure which 
during the Feast should happen. 
That being granted, he rested him 
on the floor, unfitte, through his 
rusticity, for a better place. Soone 
after eiitered a faire Ladye in mourn- 
weeds, riding on a white ass, 
a Dwarfe behind her leading 
a warlike steed, that bore the arms 
of a Knight, and his speare in the 
Dwarfe’s hand. She, falling before 
the Queene of Fairies, complained 
that her father and mother, an an- 
cient king and queene, bad been by 
a dragon many years shut u 
ina castle, who thence suf- 
— them not - reed 4% re there- 
besought the Fay ueen to 
ass: to her some one of her 
to take on him that exployt. 
Presently that clownish person, up- 
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starting, desired that adventure; 
whereat the Queene much wonder- 
ing, and the Lady much gainsaying, 
yet he earnestly importuned his de- 
sire. In the end the Lady told him, 
that unlesse that armour which she 
brought, would serve him, (that is, 
the armour of a Christian man, 7 
cified by St Paul, v. Ephes.) that 
he could not succeed in that enter- 
prise; which = forthwith put 
upon him with dew furnitures there- 
unto, he seemed the goodliest man 
in all that company, and was well 
liked of the Lady, and eftsoons took 
upon him knighthood, and mountin 
on that strange courser, he went fort 
with her on that adventure—where 
beginneth the first book, ‘a gentle 
knight was pricking on the plain,’ 
The second day there came a palmer, 
bearing an infant with bloody bands, 
whose parents he complained to 
have been slain by an enchantress, 
called Acrasia ; and therefore craved 
‘of the Faery Queene to appoint him 
some knight to performe that adven- 
ture; which being assigned to Sir 
Guyon, be presently went forth with 
that same palmer, which is the be- ° 
ginning of the second book, and the 
whole subject thereof. The third day 
there came in a groome, who com- 
plained before the Faery Queen, that 
a vile enchanter, called Busirane, 
had in bond a most faire lady, called 
Amoretta, whom he kept in most 
grievous torment, because she would 
not yield to him the pleasure of her 
body. Whereupon Sir Scudamore, 
the lover of that lady, presently 
tooke on him that adventure. But 
being unable to perform it by reason 
of hard enthantments, after long 
sorrow, in the end met with Brito- 
martis, who ensconsed him, and res- 
kewed his love. But by occasion 
hereof, many other adventures are 
intermeddled; but rather as acci- 
dents than intendments—as the Love 
of Britomart, the Overthrow of Ma- 
rinell, the Misery of Florimell, the 
Virtuousness of Belphebe, the Las- 
civiousness of Hellenora, and many 
the like.” 

All honour tothe memory of Tom 
Warton—all honour and all love. He 
was a poet as well as an antiquary, 
and understood Spenser far better 
than he thought; and had he not 
had the fear of Aristotle before his 
eyes, and an awe in bis soul, not too 
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d, for that was impossible, 

t habitual rather than reflective, 
for the Greek and the Roman genius 
—the Classics—he would have left 
unsaid many questionable, many 
important, and many untrue sayings, 
(yet has he said many that are most 
true) about the Faerie Queen. He 
was in his day, and is now, one of 
the test ornaments, the great- 
estglories of Oxford, of her whom 
Lord Brougham (not in the Edin- 
= Review) rightly calls that 
“old, renowned, and famous univer- 
sity.” He wonders to find Ariosto, 
many years after the revival of let- 
ters, “rejecting truth for magic, and 
ferring the ridiculous and inco- 
erent excursions of Boiardo, to the 
propriety and uniformity of the Gre- 
cian and Roman models.” Propriety 
and uniformity! You must take the 
terms in an enlarged sense indeed, 
before you can justly apply them to 
the adventures of Ulysses. And was 
not Medea an enchan+ress, as well as 
Calypso and Circe? Beni, he says, 
one of the most celebrated critics of 
the 16th century, was still so infatu- 
ated with a fondness for the old 
Provencal vein, that he ventured to 
write a regular dissertation, in which 
he compares Ariosto and Homer. 
And why not? There are in the 
Ariosto of the south, and in the Ari- 
osto of ‘the north—you know whom 
Byron so designated—as fine things 
as in Homer. They are Homeric. 
Warton speaks contemptuously of 
the unnatural events of the romantic 
school of Provencal bards—the ma- 
chinations of imaginary beings and 
adventures, entertaining only as they 
wete improbable—and wonders why, 
when the works of Homer and Aris- 
totle were restored and studied in 
Italy, and every species of literature 
at last emerged from the depths of 
peo mae and barbarity, poets 
followed not the example and pre- 
cept of antiquity, in justness of 
thought and design, and the decorum 
of nature. The answer is plain and 
pleasant—because original genius is 
not imitative of models, however ad- 
mirable, and, inspired by what is old, 
invents what is new—“ alike, but 
oh; how different!” Trissino, who 
a few years after Ariosto, 

“had taste and boldness enough,” 
Soe * to — an Epic 
in professed imitation of the 
liad.’ But this attempt met with 
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little regard or se, for the rea- 
son on which real merit was 
founded. It was rejected as an insi- 
id and uninteres ‘ormance, 
ving few devils or enchantments to 
recommend it.”* An insipid and un- 
interesting 8 ery twas. And 
ray, what it to recommend it, 
n absence of devils and enchant- 
ments? Nothing. Trissino’s “ taste 
and boldness” were equal to one 
another ; he was a mere nobody—no- 
thing—cipher, and sleeps in undis- 
turbed dust. Tasso, who succeeded 
Trissino, in his Gierusaleme Liberata, 
took the ancients for his guide—but 
was “too sensible,” says Warton, 
“ of the popular prejudice in favour 
of ideal beings and ‘romantic adven- 
tures, to neglect or omit them en- 
tirely.” And it is well for him that 
he was—else had he shared, perhaps, 
the fate of the tasteful and bold imi- 
tator of the Iliad. Ariosto, with all 
his extravagances—sad to say—was 
preferred by the Italians to Tasso, 
who “ composed his poem in some 
measure on a regular plan.” The 
genius of. both was—is—and ever 
will be justly, and raptly, admired by 
all civilized men—for there is truth 
in magic—strangest and wildest 
events are natural, or may be made 
to seem so—which is all the same— 
the machinations of imaginary beings 
rule all the characters and events fh 
the Iliad, even more than in the 
Odyssey—adventures, not only im- 
— but repugnant to reason, 
ecome sworn articles in the creed 
of Fancy’s faith—and the “ decorum 
which nature dictates,” Nature her- 
self rejoices to give to the winds. 
Genius, being familiar with what 
Warton, inconsistently with his own 
fine fancy, calls the illegitimate and 
romantic manner of composition in- 
troduced and exhibited by the Pro- 
vencal bards, kindled into higher 
and stronger flame, at the inspirin 
touch of the old Greek fire, that h 
smouldered for so many ages be- 
neath the ruins Time had made, 
and again buret forth into day from 
the dust. But Tasso and Ariosto— 
favourites of Nature—and confident 
in her love—too deeply felt their 
power, to deign to follow afar off— 
and all followers, however near they 
may think themselves, or may be 
thought, lag behind the guiding 
stars—and yet, remote as they are, 
are eclipaed by the very luminaries 





which in vain they seck to draw 
thir light. . jiviies 
Such was the prevai taste, 
continues Warton, when 
his Faerie Queen, “a poem 
h, according to the practice of 
Ariosto, was to consist of allegories, 
yo pega wy he (8 — expe- 
tions, conduc nights, giants, 
am and. ‘tition It 
ur Spenser made an 
ee ane 
ji re” 
may be urged, and the aie fook 
ish the better; it may be urged 
that Milton made an unfortunate 
choice, and discovered but little 
udgment, in Paradise Lost—and 


Shakspeare was culpable be- 

ond sardoa in having i ned 

Lear, for there is sein like that 
epic, or that tragedy, in Homer or 
schylus. As for the Midsummer- 

Night’s Dream, ’tis mere lunacy—and 
Macbeth is a madman, though kept 
in countenance by Hercules Fu- 


rens. Yet the critic who maun- 
ders thus, oftener writes in the spi- 


rit of a true creed; and even 
the close of this very 
says truly, that Spenser, with whom 


‘Ariosto was a favourite, was natu- 
Tally led “to prefer that plan, which 
would — me ne8, casi 
range for his unlimite na- 
tion.” In other words, his.unlimited 
imagination looked over the whole 
field of pa Soh and rgd all - 
wers ons of humanit 

there passing to and fro, and ead 
sonating them.all, made them all 
visible, giving them duties to per- 
form, and triumphs senditandanide. 
feats to sustain ; and furnishing a pur- 
gatory for the erring, a hell for the 
guilty, and a heaven for the good, 
entrancing and astounding all gene- 
rations, by the ineffable beauty of 
the Bower of Bliss, and the inutter- 
= ate mess of the Cave of 

arton is himself again—though 
not always—in his chapter on ie 
_ser’s Allegorical Character. Hume 
says, “‘ that Homer copied true natu- 
ral manners, which, however rough 
and uncultivated, will always form an 
agreeable and interesting @; 
but the of the poet 
' was employed in drawing 
and its, and 


ot Feri 
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‘stuff. Was Achilles rough and un- 
cultivated? And lived there ever on 
this earth such a being? No— 
never. But not to dwell on that— 
there were chivalrous ages—just as 
there were heroic ages—and if 
they had their affectations, and con- 
ages lar fopperies, you will seek 
in vain for them in the Faerie Queen. 
Were we to enter now upon an 
enquiry into the nature and power 
of allegory, we should never have 
done; and therefore take it for 
ranted that you feel, though you 
May not understand them, and that 
you'confess that an allegorical poem 
may be thé greatest and most glo- 
rious — because most difficult — 
achievement of human genius. Ideal 
abstractions must seem as alive as 
individual creatures of flesh and 
blood—must, like them, gain and hold 
possession of all our sympathies— 
must at one and the same time be 
this or that human being—feeling 
and acting for itself—Christian, Pa- 
gan, or Heathen—and likewise a re- 
presentative of the class—as well as 
of the kind—exhibiting all the cha- 
racteristics common to all belonging 
to it—along with others—or the 
same modified—that give the ideal 
entity the charm and interest of per- 
sonality, and, while they gratify the 
imagination, touch the heart. 
Spenser is beyond all compare 
the most wonderful allegorical poet. 
Gower and Chaucer were justly re- 
puted the first English poets—so 
says Warton—because they were the 
first of any note who introduced in- 
vention into our poetry; the firet 
who “ moralized their song,” and 
strove to render virtue more ami- 
able by clothing her in the veil of 
fiction. Piers Pleowman’s Visions are 
allegorical satires. And Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glass and the Dance of 
have merit as allegories, 
though they cannot be said to dis- 
lay much imagination. Hawes’ 
erie of Pleasure, lately reprinted 
in Southey’s Specimens, is of a high- 
er casteé—but what are they all to 
our own Dunbar's Golden Terge? 
—(we say nothing of Lyndsay’s 
Dream, though it is a fine one). 
superior we think to Sackville’s In- 
duction in the Mirror of Magistrates, 
though Warton is of opinion that that 
oaches nearer to the 
ueen in the richness of alle- 
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goric description, than any previous 
or succeeding poem. No allegorical 
m, either previous or succeeding, 
proached the Faerie Queen 
within half the diameter of the earth. 
The Purple Island of Fletcher is a 
rformance of infinite pains and 
uity—but a wearisome desert 
f labyrinths, which, luckily, we 
traverse clew in hand. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a wonderful work—but 
till all distinctions of ranks have 
been first confused and then destroy- 
ed, John Bunyan must stand far aloof 
from Edmund Spenser—though he 
too has his place among the hierar- 
chies, 

Almost all Spenser’s critics, how- 
ever encomiastic, have strenuously 
exerted their wits, great or small, to 
find out defects and faults in his al- 
a ge and in the general conduct 
of the poem. Sir William Temple 
must have been hard put to it when 
he says, that though Spenser’s oe 

song were very noble and high 
yet his moral lay so bare that it lost 
the effect. According to this au- 
thority, your moral should lie cun- 
ningly concealed, that it may rise 
unexpectedly out of the mirk, like a 
ghost in its grave-clothes, and, after 
a solemn, but not very intelligible 
warning, melt away into the nearest 
stanza, Hughes, in hia sensible Es- 
say on Allegorical Poetry, thinks that 
a moral which is not clear, is next to 
no moral at all, and complains bit- 
terly of the darkness of many of the 
sachent fables. Even Lord Bacon, 
in his Wisdom of the Aacients, has 


often failed in deciphering the best 


known traditions in the Heathen My- 
thology—many of which, it is not to 
be doubted, were allegorical ;—but 
an.allegory, says Hughes, somewhat 
“ which is not clear is a rid- 

;” and conscious, perhaps, that 

he was himself no CEdipus, he is in- 
tolerant of Sphinx. He mentions 
some properties which seem requi- 
pee hy oad pt shgences Pag of this 
and then perpends, in a wise- 
_acreish pause, to consider if they are 
all to be found always in the Faerie 
Queen. One is, the fable shall 


_everywhere be consistent with itself 


phen seeming to shake his 





that “ most of 
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other poems the author has ma- 
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nifest! wangrecnt it—the I 
mean is that which is called Peet 
lamion. In this the two brides are 
figured by two beautiful swans, sail- 
ing down the river Thames. The 
allegory breaks before the reader is 
prepared for it Lee we see them, at 


their landing, in their true shapes, 
without knowing how this sudden 
change is effected.” It requires 
small shtewdness to know how the 
sudden ch was effected ; Spen- 
ser merely lifted up his forefinger— 
and the swans became virgins, and 
the virgins brides—nay, he had not 
even to lift up his little finger; for 
the “ beauty still more beauteous” had 
bop for 80 a time brightening 
before his eyes, that the fairest swans 
that ever floated in watery light grew 
of themselves, without any conscious 
magic on his part, into the fairest of 
England’s daughters—and then 


* Above the rest were good'y to be seetie, 

Two gentle knights of lovely fuce and 
feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of any queene, 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of 
nature; 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seemed 
in sight 

Which deck the bauldrick of the heavens 
bright ; . 

They two, forth pacing to the river’s side, 

Received those twe fair brides, their leves’ 
delight.” 


O, ghost of Mr Hughes !—as you 
love us for speaking handsomely of 
that gentleman in this Magazine, re- 
voke his sentence of condemnation 
on this close of the Prothalamion— 
and puzzle not your own worthy self 
in with vainly attempting to 
see into the mystery of that transfi- 

uration—for pardon us for saying 

at the wisest spectre may study 
all death-long, without catching so 
much as a faint gone of the spirit 
of the Laws of Dreams. 


Mr Polymetis Spence opines that 
the faults of Spenser, in relation to 
his machineryor allegories, are all re- 
ducible to three general heads. They 


poatamizing be 


either from the 
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from which in vain they seck to draw 
thir light. Pate 
Such was the prevai taste, 
continues Warton, when Spenser 
ected his Faerie Queen, “a poem 
h, according to the tice of 
Ariosto, was to consist of allegories, 
Tiron contested by tateben dines 
conduc y knighta, 
magicians, and: fictitioug beings. It 
may be urged that made an 
tunate choice! and discovered 
sibs Gageas ahd ts meee 
, an more 
ish the better; it may be 
that Milton made an unfortunate 
choice, and discovered but little 
judgment, in Paradise Lost—and 
F germ . =e egy eh 
on n in having imagin 
toe for there is nothing like that 
epic, or that edy, in Homer or 
sed Shy As fe e Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, ’tis mere lunacy—and 
Macbeth is a madman, though kept 
in countenance by Hercules Fu- 
rens. Yet the critic who maun- 
ders thus, oftener writes in the spi- 
rit < ‘ se feiqaall and te 
e close of this very parag 
vs truly, that peed with a. 
‘Ariosto was a favourite, was natu- 
Tally led “to prefer that plan, which 
would admit the most extensive 
for his unlimited imagina- 
tion.” In other words, his. unlimited 
imagination looked over the whole 
field of human life, and saw all the 
powers and passions of humanity 
there passing to and fro, and imper- 
seneere them. all, made them all 
visible, 


iving them duties to per- 
form, and triumphs re conta 
feats to sustain ; and furnishing a pur- 
gatory for the erring, a hell for the 
guilty, and a heaven for the gpod, 


entrancing and astounding all 
rations, i the ineffable” seme af 
the Bower of Bliss, and the inutter- 
“ ene mess of the Cave of 
arton is himself again—though 
not always—in his chapter on Spen- 
_ser’s Allegorical Character. Hume 
. aay. “that Homer copied true natu- 
manners, which, however rough 
and uncultivated, will alwaysform an 
P and interesting Ure ; 
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‘stuff. Was Achilles rough and un- 
cultivated? And lived there ever on 
this earth such a being? No— 
never, But not to dwell on that— 
there were chivalrous ages—just as 
there were ic ages—and if 
they had their affectations, and con- 
ceits, and fopperies, you will seek 
in vain for them in the Faerie Queen. 
Were we to enter now upon an 
enquiry into the nature and power 
of allegory, we should never haye 
done; and therefore take it for 
gronied that you feel, though you 
ay not understand them, and that 
you confess that an allegorical poem 
may be thé greatest and most glo- 
rious — because most difficult ~ 
achievement of human genius. Ideal 
abstractions must seem as alive as 
individual creatures of flesh and 
blood—must, like them, gain and hold 
possession of all our sympathies— 
must at one and the same time be 
this or that human being—feeling 
and acting for iteelf—Christian, Pa- 
gan, or Heathen—and likewise a re- 
presentative of the class—as well as 
of the kind—exhibiting all the cha- 
racteristics common to all belonging 
to it—along with others—or the 
same modified—that give the ideal 
entity the charm and interest of per- 
sonality, and, while they gratify the 
imagination, touch the heart. 
Spenser is beyond all compare 
the most wonderful allegorical poet. 
Gower and Chaucer were justly re- 
puted the first English poete—so 
says Warton—because they were the 
first of any note who introduced ia- 
vention into our poetry; the firet 
who “ moralized their song,” and 
strove to render virtue more ami- 
able by clothing her in the veil of 
fiction. Piers Plowman’s Visions are 
allegorical satires. And Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glass and the Dance of 
Death have merit as allegories, 
though they cannot be said to dis- 
piey much imagination. Hawes’ 
astime of Pleasure, lately reprinted 
in Southey’s Specimens, is of a high- 
er caste—but what are they all to 
our own Dunbar's Golden Terge? 
—(we say nothing of Lyndsay’s 
Dream, though it is a fine one). 
superior we think to Sackville’s In- 
agistrates, 
though Warton is of opinion that that 


and approaches nearer to the 
(or Faerie Queen in the richness of ale 
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Botia denesiption, than ary previous 
‘succeeding poem. No allegorical 
pore. either previous or succeeding, 
hag are ed the Faerie Queen 
within half the diameter of the earth. 
The Purple Island of Fletcher is a 
rfor of infinite pains and 
ity—but a wearisome desert 
labyrinths, which, luckily, we 
traverse clew in hand. The Pilgrim’s 
rogress isa wonderful work—but 
till all distinctions of ranks have 
been first confused and then destroy- 
ed, John Bunyan must stand far aloof 
from Edmund Spenser—though he 
too has his place among the hierar- 
chies, 

Almost all Spenser’s critics, how- 
ever encomiastic, have strenuously 
exerted their wits, great or small, to 
find out defects and faults in his al- 
pein. and in the general conduct 
of the poem. Sir William Temple 
must have been hard put to it when 
he says, that though Spenser’s flights 
of song were Very noble and high, 
yet his moral lay so bare that it lost 
the effect. According to this au- 
thority, your. moral should lie cun- 
ningly concealed, that it may rise 
unexpectedly out of the mirk, like a 
ghost in its grave-clothes, and, after 
a solemp, but not very intelligible 
warning, melt away into the nearest 
stanza, Hughes, in his sensible Es- 
say on Allegorical Poetry, thinks that 
a moral which is not clear, is next to 
no moral at all, and complains bit- 
terly of the darkness of many of the 
pone fables. Even Lord Bacon, 
in his Wisdom of the Aacients, has 
often failed in deciphering the best 
known traditions in the Heathen My- 
thology—many of which, it is not to 
be doubted, were allegorical ;—but 
an allegory, m4 Hughes, somewhat 
aevis : Bp is not De 8 isa sot 

;” and conscious, perhaps, that 
he was himself no Cedipt us, io is in- 
tolerant of S e nientions 
some pro’ which seem requi- 
site seal won vanented ay of this 
kind, an m perpends, in a wise- 
_acreish pause, to consider if they are 

Seedy found ane in the Faerie 
One it the fable shall 


is, 
_everywhere be consistent with itself 
the sage, to shake his 
head, finally s that “ most.of 
_ thes prion a) Faerie Queen are 
_agre to this rule; but in one of 
other poems the author has ma- 
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nifest! phe it—the poen 
pg hich is called pas? 
lamion. In this the two brides are 
figured by two beautiful swans, sail- 
ing down the river Thames. The 
allegory breaks before the reader is 
progered for it; and we see them, at 
their landing, in their true shapes, 
without knowing how this sudden 
change is effected.” It requires 
ones shtewdness to Higa ug the 
sudden c was effected ; Spen- 
ser merely ied up his forenger=- 
and the swans became virgins, and 
the virgins brides—nay, he had not 
even to lift up his little finger; for 
the “ beauty still more beauteous” had 
Has for so long a time brightening 
before his eyes, that the fairest swans 
that ever floated in watery light grew 
of themselves, without any conscious 
magic on his part, into the fairest of 
England’s daughters—and then 


“ Above the rest were goodly to be seetie, 

Two gentle knights of lovely fuce and 
feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of any queene, 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of 
nature; 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seemed 
in sight 

Which deck the bauldrick of the heavens 
bright ; ° 

They two, forth pacing to the river’s side, 

Received those tw: fair brides, their luves’ 
delight.” 


O, ghost of Mr Hughes !—as you 
love us for speaking handsomely of 
that gentleman in this M ine, re- 
voke his sentence of emnation 
on this close of the Prothalamion— 
and a a not your own worthy self 
in es with vainly attempting to 
see into the mystery of that transfi- 
guentionstiey pardon us for saying 

the wisest spectre may study 
all death-long, without catching so 
much as a faint glimmer of the spirit 
af a = wo hy: enor 

r Po 8 nee opines that 
the faults of Spenser, in ander to 
his machinery or allegories, are all re- 
ducible to three general heads. They 
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instance he can recollect, of the first sacred and profane subjects, but to 
his mixi ia and the licentious sallies of ima- 

ether, is in that short ination upon a level with the diec- 

view manee Spencer ervonel theinfer- tates of divine inspiration; to de- 
the seventh canto of base the truth and dignity of hea- 


e book—particularly that 
where he s of Jupiter and 
talus, and of Pontius and 
our en a Ny the same 
breath. or’ , as pious a 
man as ever breathed, justifies S: 
ser, observing, that if any should be 
offended to find Pontius Pilate and 


_— in the same place of pun- 
shmeant, it may be said, by way of 
pology, that wicked men will suffer 
ter in some state or place of 
punishment, proportionable to their 
crimes ; and the poet, who describes 
such a place, is at liberty to send 
thither what wicked persons soever 
he pleases, provided he acts according 
to poetical decorum. We hold that 
Jortin here shews himself the most 
orthodox of Bishops. Spence su 
he knew more of hell than he 
could have clearly explained on ex- 
amination for a degree in divinity in 
the schools at Oxford. We are sorrier 
to see Tom Warton joining in this 
censure of Spenser. He cites with ap- 
parent approbation a French critic— 
whose name, perhaps, we — to 
know, but do not—who says, “ — 
to let painters draw Faith and Hope 
supporting-a dying person, and Re- 
ligion in affliction at the feet of 
a deceased prelate. But I am of 
opinion, that artists who treat of the 
miracles and dogmas of our religion, 
are allowed no kind of allegorical 
exposition. The facts whereon our 
religion is built, and the doctrine it 
delivers, are subjects in which the 
painter's im tion has no liberty 
to sport.” No liberty to sport! But 
it have liberty to range without 
ng—to range in reverence—to 


fall down and adore. The greatest 
painters have so studied and used 
the ptures — and jus has 


dided glorified reli ae Pi 

sanc ed religion. Pity so 
wise a man as Waseatshoala bed 
asserted, that the conduct which 


this author blames, is practised by 
+ sg Cg ws difference only, that 
ES 
to man 
So hills Gayseies, whitest Speer 
has m divine mystery with 
‘human . Such a 
he adds, 


not only to confound — 


— thi by making Christian 
ry subservient to the purposes 
of fatechore fiction. These —< 
words, yet he uses some still stronger 
—‘“the poet that applies the visions 
of God in such a manner is guilty 
of an impropriety, which, I fear, 
amounts to an impiety.” And how 
does Warton support this accusation ? 
He says Spenser has glaringly com- 
mitted this fault “ through a defect 
of judgment, rather than in con- 
tempt of religion,” throughout his 
whole first book, where the imagi- 
nary instruments and expedients of 
romance are perpetually interwoven 
with the mysteries contained in the 
Book of Revelation. Thus Duessa, 
who is formed upon the idea of a 
romantic enchantress, is gorgeously 
arrayed in gold and purple, present- 
ed with a triple crown by the giant 
Orgoglio, and seated by him on a 
monstrous seven-headed dragon, 
whose tail reaches to the skies, and 
throws down the stars—she bearing a 
olden cup in her hand. This, quoth 
e, is the scarlet ‘whore and the red 
dragon in the Revelations. True. But 
we utterly deny that there is here 
either defect of judgment or con- 
tempt of religion. The aim of the 
see was so high, that he was privi- 
eged to employ imagery from the 
Apocalypse. His sacred desire was 
to shew forth Falsehood in all her 
power and all her pride, and he turn- 
ed to the vision seen by “ him to 
lonely Patmos banished,” and in a 
religious spirit strove for the good 
of his brethren of mankind—to re- 
shadow it in words that did then 
partake of inspiration—imparted— 
and yet born within his own great 
breast. There is here no desecra- 
tion of things holy, but effective wor- 
ship. It is the sublime application 
by a poet of a prophet’s verses, even 
to the same subject. It is not too 
bold to say that Edmund Spenser 
borrows the pen of St John—and 
that the two revelations coincide— 
or rather that there is but one reve- 
— first derived from heaven, 
an en given in—in poetry, 
which, thas saneerl, pr 
kindred with the issue of the skies. 














Of old—and why net now ?—it was 
— Cowper finely says— 


“the hallowed name 

Of prophet and of poet were the same.” 

Warton is especially shocked at the 
stanzas in which a hermit points out 
to the Red Crosse Knight the New 
Jerusalem, which an angel discovers 
to St John. “ This prospect,” says 
the poet—(we are now quoting War- 
ton’s words )—“is taken froma moun- 
tain more lofty than either the Mount 
of Olives or Sorat These two 
comparisons, thus impertinently link- 
ed ether, strongly remind us of 
the absurdity now spoken of, the 
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mixture of divine truth and profane 
invention; and. naturally lead us to 
reflect on the difference between the 
oracles uttered from the former, and 
the fictions of those who dreamed 
on the latter.” It is not true that 
Spenser speaks of a mountain “ more 
pg tremens the Mount of Olives 
or s.” Had hedone so, some 
mapiety might have seemed to lurk 
in his words. Would we could quote 
the whole divine , for the sa- 
cred bard’s vindication! Go and read 


‘ the canto with a hushed heart. Let 


nine stanzas now suffice to silence 
him who unwittingly “ hath done 
the gentle poet wrong.” 


‘© Thence forward by that painful way they pas 
Forth to an hill, that was both steepe and hy ; 
On top whereof a sacred Chappell was, 

And eke a little hermitage thereby, 

Wherein an aged holy man did ly, 

That day and night said his devotion, 

No other worldly busines did apply : 

His name was hevenly Contemplation ; 

Of God and goodnes was his meditation. 


“ Great grace that old man to him given had ; 

For God he often saw from heven’s hight : 

All were his earthly eien both blunt and bad, 

And through great age had Jost their kindly sight, 
Yet wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright, 

As eagles eie, that can behold the sunne. ‘2 
That Hill they scale with all their powre and might, 
That bis fraile thighes, nigh weary and fordonne, 
Gan faile ; but, by her helpe, the top at last he wonne. 


‘* There they doe finde that godly aged sire, 

With snowy lockes adowne his shoulders shed ; 

As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 

The mossy braunches of an oke halfe ded. 

Each bone might through his body well be red,* 
And every sinew seene, through his long fast : 

For nought he car’d his carcas long unfed ; 

His mind was full of spirituall repast, 

And pyn’d his flesh to keep his body low and chast. 


‘* Who, when these two approching he aspide, 
At their first presence grew agrieved sore, 
That forst him lay his hevenlyth oughts aside ; 


And had he not that dame respected more, A 


Whom highly he did reverence and adore, 

He would not once have moved for the knight. 

They him saluted, standing far afore ; 

Who, well them greeting, humbly did requight, 

And asked, to what end they clomb that tedious hight ? 


*¢ © What end,’ quoth she, ‘ 


should cause us take such paine, 


But that same end, which every living wight 

Should make his marke, high heven to attaine ? 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 

To that most glorious house, that glistreth bright . 

With burning starres and ever-living fire, ‘ 
pips Whereof the keies are to thy hand behight 
f7B9 hit By wise’ Fidelia? Shee doth thee require, ~ ad 

To shew it to this knight, according his desire.’ 
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Present before the Maiesty divine, 
And His avenging wrath to clemency incline. 


© Yet, since thou bidst, thy pleasure shal be donne. 
Then come, thou Man of Earth! and see the way, 


Bat, after labors leng and sad delay, 

Brings them to ieyous rest and endlesse blis. 

But first thou must a season fast and pray, 

Till from her bands the spright assoiled is, 

And have her strength recur’d from fraile infirmitis.’ 


“ That done, he leads him to the highest mount ; 
Such one as that same mighty maa of God, 

That blood-red billowes like a walled front 

On either side disparted with his rod, 

Till that his army dry-foot through them yod, 
Dwelt forty daies upen ; where, writt in stone 

With bloody letters by the hand of God, 

The bitter doome ef death and balefull mone 

He did receive, whiles flashing fire about him shone : 


** Or like that sacred hill, whose head full hie, 

Adornd with fruitfull olives all arownd, 

Is, as it were for endlesse memory 

Of that deare Lord whe oft thereon was fownd, 

For ever_with a flowring girlond crownd ; 

Or like that pleasaunt mount, that is for ay 

Through famous poets verse each where renownd, 

On which the thrise three learned ladies play 

Their hevenly notes, and make full many a lovely lay.” 





That is sacred poetry—if there be 
any besides whit is in the Bible. 
The comparisons here are not “ im- 

mtly linked together;” but 

r of mount after mount arises 
in a religious trance—wherein “ hea- 
ven and earth do make one imagery,” 
and all that is purest, 


est, best in bomenity. thes coon poet 


rings into blessed union with the 

; s but ineffable mercies of the 

penne had spe ou strike sy 
such visions as these, in 

t he hath therein offended God 

Christ ? We have been told how 


LERE 


his misrepresenting the allegories of 
the ancients. Old Polymetis, who, 
though a respectable scholar, was 
but a beoby of the lowest form 
in ay vate Spenser, blames 

all the beautiful intermeddling with 
the Greek mythology which the poet 
makes in the fulness of knowled 

and the spirit of leve. He rates him 
fer iatrodacieg a company of Satyrs 
te save a lady from rape, “though 
their disti character,” quoth 
Poly, “was lust.” Oh! blindness 
beyond bat or mole not to see the 
beauty of the tee) of chastity in 
ewe 3 the brutal nature of the 
most salvage of beasts! Then Spen- 
ser has absolutely made Sylvanus 
the god or governor of the Satyrs! 
an ity of which there is no men- 
tion in the ancients; and he has— 
without aymerany ear ut an ivy-girdle 
round his waist! “Twas right that 
the old should be decent 
as well as ; in ancient days 
he never the face of Una. 
Spence re-rates Spenser for baying 
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unclassically pevies we 1M eico 

3 yethe himself wore 
ng ous with that light of 
love. The poet, too, is with 
making the Sirens half-fish—which 
Horace seems to have done before 
him, and Fiaxman after ;— 


“ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne,” 


being, we hope, not applicable to 
ladies not absolutely ns. But 
all these violations of the respect 
due to the Greek mythology are 
trifles to the three that follow. The 
author of the Faerie Queen has 
wantonly, and in the face of the 
Heralds’-office, married Clio to Apol- 
lo, thereby throwing a slur on the 
other Muses, who must be looked 
on in the light of mistresses; more 
audacious still, he has asserted that 
Cupid is brother to the Graces, who 
are thus made the natural daughters 
of Venus, which we verily believe 
they were; and he reaches the cli- 
max of iniquity, by not only bring- 

Neptune to the marriage of the 
T and Medway—(surely no- 
body who has tasted the water be- 
tween Sheerness and Chatham can 
doubt that it is salt)—but by greatly 
increasing the sea-god’s court, and 
adding several deities as his attend- 
ants, which were never regarded as 
such by any of the ancients. What 
an advantage toa critic to be well 
read in the classics ! 

The. schoolmaster, who really 
seems somewhat abroad, having 
thus illustrated “ two general heads 
of faults,” proceeds to the third— 
and then pats Cerberus on the back. 
While he allows that Spenser’s “ in- 
vention is one of the — —— 
that perhaps ever was,” he is “so 
to oly tat he does not only fall 
short of that simplicity and proprie- 
ty which is so* remarkable. in the 
works of the ancients, but runs now 
and then into thoughts that are quite 
unworthy of so great a genius.” He 
= —_ go to — boge for 

ey look quite gross taken by them- 
selves ; but conquering fear and re- 
pugnance, he refers to “ the great 

of apparatus in Spenser’s man- 
ner of introdu Pride ”—drawn 
in 8 chariot different crea- 
tures, Satan the charioteer— 
Idleness on an ass—Gluttony on a 
on 


‘on a camel ied LS gery wee 
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pect toad, and on a wolf— 
and Wrath, with a rand in his 
on Foe Ped ——- Satan’s 
e comprehen- 
sion of. he cannot cre- 
dit his own eyes ashe sees. old 
Coachee dash by,’ six-in-hand, 
without troubling himself to pay the 
turnpikes. “ The chief fault I find 
with it is, that it is too complex a 
way of characterising pride ge 
neral; and may y be as 
proper in some few as it is 
redundant in others.” e Fen 
tion, too, of the d killed by 
Knight of the Red in the last 
canto of the first book, gone 
metis. The tail of this dragon—he 
exclaims—holding up his hands with 
n behind his ear—“ wanted very 
fittle of being three furlongs in 
length; the blood that gushes from 
his wound is enough to drive a 
water-mill, and his toar is like that 
of a hundred h lions.” What 
a prodigious monster! Yet he might 
have remembered how a se 
once arrested the ss of a Ro- 
man army—that Milton 
Satan—who was not only a but the © 
Great —as “ floating many a 
rood ;”. while in justification . of 
Spenser, we should have simply 
pointed to the Ram of oh at, ed 
referred Mr. Spence to Squire More 
of Moreshall. Had all such refer- 
ences failed to convince him of the 
propriety of the , then we 
should have called on him for the 
legal dimensions of a d 
the Place of the Times to measure 
him for an iron-shirt to clap over his 
scales—and tu him out some 
Sunday into the ring in the 
Park, given the fashionable world 
an opportunity of f their own 
judgment, in full fig, 
The faults of Spense ts allegorioe== 
e r 
a ead _ —_ ne OTe 
arran recisean 
pedant into six Siesnes. We should 
murder theman whom we could 
to have arranged under the “ third 
general head” of the faults of Chris- 
et North, six classes of faults. 
men are at liberty to call them “in 
numbers without number number- 
less ;” but no man shall with impunity 
them into six classes under 
the third general head. Curse clas- 


pai Ms Fred lpr In the 


a hog in 











hia account of them. Such, 
ample, is the description of Errour.” 

ind what would have been the harm 
had it. wholly turned nce’s 
stomach? Toa man of 


often as strong as their hearts are 
hard—and to many Errour looks 
lovely still, in spite of all the loath- 
liest eng er a en - 
Spenser stee r, and we 8 
see blinded boys and drivelling 
dotards kissing or slobbering the 
very maw of the monster, belching 
corruption from her rotten entrails. 
They will not even be stunk from the 
“ Errour of their ways,” and finish 
their earthly career in the grave by 
poisoning the worms. 
- In classsixth—under general head 
third—Spence ranges “ such in- 
stances as, I fear, can scarce be call- 
ed by. any‘softer name than that of 
ridiculous imaginations.” Such—he 
thinks—is “ that idea of Ignorance, 
where he is made to move with the 
back part of his head foremost”—the 
very attitude adopted at this day 
by the Presidents of many Mecha- 
* Institutions. “ Such is the sor- 
rowful lady with a bottle for her 
”—in objecting to which as ri- 
diculous, he vertently scoffs at 
** Such is the thought of 
@ vast shrinking into any empty 
form like a bladder ”—a t, we 
venture to say, felt by veriest dolts 
of Night. foaming “such — 
t foaming tar”—an image 
worthy of Eschylus or Sagheeanpe 
Mr eens concludes, “ that if 
formed his allegories on 
the plan of the ancient poets and art- 
as much as he did from Ariosto 
the Italian allegorists, he might 
have followed nature much more 
closely ; and would not have wan- 
-dered so often into such strange and 


Anconsistent imaginations.” Most 
strange indeed they often are, but 
seldom inconsistent; and beautiful 
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Mythology was, it was deformed 
and defiled with strangenesses and 
inconsistencies from which the ge- 
nius of Spenser recoiled with. 

t and horror. He knew it-well— 
oved in it all that was worthy. of 
love—and made what was “ beauti- 
ful exceedin A even more so, by 
that sense of beauty which accom- 
panied all his steps in Faery Land. 
As deeply read in all modern—or 
as it is called, romantic lore—he 
took from all those traditionary tales 
all that was worthy to find a’place 
in his book—and transmuted much 
base matter into gold. He was no 
imitator of Ariosto, but an admirer 
—nor are any other two great poets 
more distinguishable from one’ an- 
other in all the chief characteristics 
of their genius. But Spence, with 
incredible absurdity, says, “ lam apt 
to believe that he considered the 
Orlando Furioso, in particular, as a 
poem wholly serious; though. the 
author of it certainly wrote it partly 
in jest! There are several lines and 
ponen in it, that must have been 
ntended for burlesque; and they 
wisely consider that poem in’ the 
truest light,’ who consider it as a 
work of a mixed nature; as some- 
thing between the professed gaiety 
of Tasso, and the broad laugh of 
Berni and his followers. ‘Perhaps 
Spenser’s taking some things to be 
said seriously, which Ariosto meant 
for ridicule, may have led him now 
and then to say things that are ridi- 
culous, where he meant to be very 
serious.” What a pity that Spence 
had not been sent by Providence to 
teach Spenser to understand Ari- 
osto | 

Dryden, himself a mighty master 
of versification, preferred—at- least 
he says so, but we hope he lied— 
Waller’s' to Spenser's! We must 
speak leniently them of the follies of 
meaner men. . Hughes saith, “ as to 
the stanza in which the Faerie Queen 
is written, though the author cannot 
be commended for his choice of it, yet 
it is much more harmonious in its 
kind than the heroic verse of that 

e ; it ts almost the same with what 
the Italians call their Ottava Rima, 
which is used both by Ariosto and 
Tasso, but improved by Spenser, 
with the addition of a line more in 
the close, of the length of our Alex- 
andrines,” . Mr Hughes cannot com- 
mend Spenser for choice—that 
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is, invention of his stanza—nor per- 

haps would he have been able to 

commend Hadyn for the style of 
music he chose in his Creation. It 
is not almost the same with what the 

Italians call their ottava rima—and 

if Hughes had beena horse he would 

have known—in case of |ameness— 

that three legs are notalmost thesame 

as four. But Tom Warton, a poet, fol- 
lows Hughes in this blindness and 

deafness — absolutely saying, “ al- 
though Spenser’s favourite Chaucer 

made use of the ottava rima,” (which 

he did not,) “ or stanza of eight lines, 

yet it seems probable, that Spenser 

-was principally induced to adopt it, 

with the addition of one line, from the 

practice of Ariosto and Tasso, the 

most. fashionable poets of his age. 

But Spenser, in choosing this stanza, 

did not sufficiently consider the 

genius of the English language, 
which does not easily fall into a fre- 
quent repetition the same ter- 
mination; a circumstance natural 
to the Italian, which deals largely 
in identical cadences.” Tom War- 
ton knew—notwithstanding all this 
nonsense—that no two kinds of stan- 
za extant are more different than 
Spenser’s, and the ottava rima of the 
Italians. He has himself told us so. 
“ Their ottava rima has only three si- 
.milar endings alternately rhyming— 
the two last lines formed a distinct 


-thyme.. But in Spenser the second 


rbyme is repeated four times, and 
the third three.” The correct state- 
-ment also includes the fact of there 
being nine lines in the one and eight 
in the other—but not that the ninth 
isan Alexandrine. All poets have, 
since Warton’s time, agreed in think- 
ing the Spenserian stanza the finest 
ever conceived by the soul of mu- 
sic—and what various delightful 
. specimens of it have we now in our 
. language! . Thomson’s Castle of In- 
dolence — Shenstone’s Schoolmis- 
tress—Beattie’s Minstrel—Burns’s 
Cotter’s Saturday Night — Camp- 
bell’s Gertrude of Wyoming—Scott’s 
Don Roderick—Wordsworth’s Fe- 
male Sapam paeley's Revolt of 
Islam—Keats’s Eve of St Agnes— 
Croly’s Angel of the World—By- 
ron’s Childe Harold! And many “a 
lovely lay” might be added to the 
list—for it would seem, that so di- 
vine is the nature of the stanza, that 
even poets, with a fair or 
fine ear, become inspired beyond 
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themselves, “ even by the sounds 
themselves have made;” and that 
almost any lyre sends pleasant 
mousié from its strings, however even 
unskilfully constructed on the mo- 
del of S 8, and struck. by no 
master’s hand, but even the clumsy 
fin of a journeyman, or. the 
feeble ones of an apprentice. 
only proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing of it. The Faery Queen proves 
that in choosing, that is inventing his 
stanza, ser did sufficiently con- 
sult the ponine of the English lan- 
guage, which is in all things superior 
to any other language now spoken 
by men. It makes one sick to hear 
such a man as Warton talk “of the 
frequent repetition of the same ter- 
mination being a circumstance na 
tural to the Italian, which d 
largely in identical cadences.”’ The 
English language deals far more 
largely in .every thing that is 
good either for sense or sound, and 
we will thank you to shew us se- 
Hone Evy: cantos, of a good many 
hundred lines each, forming half a 
poem, so rich in rhymes, without 
monotony, repetition, or imperfec- 
tion, as Spenser's seventy-four, 
vena had he lived, be could iam 
equal ease, grace, and power, have 
made a Reeahand fifty. Warton, 
after the fashion of Spence, classes 
“the most striking and obvious of 
the absurdities which the constraint 
of his stanza led our author into;” 
but the list, with all his familiarity 
with the Faery Queen, is very mea- 
gre indeed, and proves the very re- 
verse of what he rashly adventured 
to shew—the immeasurable merits of 
the stanza, and Spenser’s miracu- 
lous power in wielding it at will in 
every mood, and in adaptation to 
every subject. Finally, Tom him- 
self confesses, that “ it te indeed sur- 
prising, upon the whole, that Spenser 
should execute a m of uncom- 
mon length [forty thousand lines?) 
with so much spirit and ease, laden 
as he was with so many shackles, 
and embarrassed with so compli- 
cated a bondage of rhyming. Nor can 
I recollect, that he has been so care- 
less as to suffer the same word to be 
repeated as arhyme to itself, in more - 
than four or five. instances; a fault, 
which if he had more freq y 
committed, his manifold beauties of 
versification would have shat ee 
to overlook.” Why, then, all that 





is the 


‘very worst of all—for rhymes should 


not come till they are t—if the 
7 Senora E 


do, they give no p le touch— 
*no shock of mild surprise” — 
but, like intrusive fools, keep Jingling 
~their‘cap and bells in your ears, 
not 


to indifference, to your 
and you wish they 
all dead. Not so with the fine, 


d, stern, muscular, 


‘knit, and h fe language of 
ero’ 
Let no poet dare to com- 
of the poverty of ite words in 
Warton calls “ identical ca- 


.” The music of their 


Faery Queen. It is evident, 
pees Sot! Ae seen fe one 
one 


hero, who, 

grand end, which is Gloriana, should 

beavekenigit perfected in tho Twelve 
e 

Private oral Virtues, copied the 


-cast and construction of the ancient 


Epic. But, sensible as he was of the 
importance and expediency of the 
why of the hero and of his design, 
he does not, in the meantime, seem 
convinced of the necessity of that va- 
jaw of action, by the means of which 
such @ should be properly ac- 
complished. Warton then asks, how 
does Arthur execute the grand, sim- 
ple, and ultimate design intended by 
the poet? By assisting each of the 
twelve knights in their perilous ad- 
ventures; but surely to aseist is not 
a sufficient service—and this second- 
ary merit is inadequate to the re- 
ward—Glory. The poet ought to 
have made him the leading adven- 
a Fn we a mare me oe 
ne t vin D e 
irom of Haliness, Temperance, and 
the rest. If he had thus, in his own 
person, exerted himee)f in the 
tion of the Twelve Virtues, he might 
have been deservedly styled the per- 
fect pattern of all, and consequent! 
w have succeeded in the tas 
ed, the attainment of Glory. 
At present, he is only a subordinate 
or accessory character. So far War- 
ton—and by and by we shall examine 
his unreasonable dogmas. 

Dryden was of a somewhat differ- 
ent opinion. He says, in his Dedi- 
cation to the Translation of Juvenal, 
that we must do Spenser the justice 
to observe, that Magnanimity, (mag- 
nificence,) which is the true charac- 


- ter of Prince Arthur, shines through- 


out the whole poem, and succours 
the rest when they are in distress. 
But Warton will not listen to this; 
and remarks, that if the magnanimity 
of Arthur re reality, = shine in 
every part of the poem, with a supe- 
rior and steady lustre, Spenser would 
fairly stand acquitted. At present it 
7 om ye in obscure 
an terru ashes. mg ma , 
too, men | that the action is not 
oné; that there is no uniformity of 
design ; and that he aims at the ac- 
complishment of no action. 

In his view of the poem, Warton 


had, however, been implicitly follow- 
age Slaghon Who bajo, thee Witch 





liable to exception in 
of it, and the 
made of so ro- 
several books 
many several 
‘entire fable; each 
liar knight, and 
the rest; and 
the persons make 
ce in different books, 
this very little effect in con- 
poe tear Prince Arthur is, in- 
deed, the pal person, and has, 
preci a = a him in 7 
3; but 8 not consider- 
ema in sre of them; he 
» and v es again like a 

t; and we lose sight of him too 
— to consider him as the hero of 


-- Upton, again, is irate with Dry- 
den and Hughes; and cannot help 
admiring the resemblance between 
the ancient father of poets and Spen- 
ser; who, cleariig the way by the 
solution of intermediate plots and 
incidents, brings you nearer to his 
capital piece, and then shews his 
hero at large; and when Achilles 
once enters. the field, the other 
Greeks are lost in his splendour, as 
the stars at the rising of the sun. 
So when Prince Arthur had been 
“perfected in heroic and moral vir- 
tues, and his fame thoroughly known 
and recognised in Faery ; him 
we should have seen not only dis- 
solving ‘the enchantment of the 
witch Duessa, (an adventure too 
hard for the single prowess of St 
George,) but likewise binding in 
‘adamantine chains, or delivering over 
to utter perdition that old wizard 


Archimago, the common enemy of 
OF eights, whom no chains as yet 

coul 

seen 


: 
5 


i 
; 


is» 


HE 
: 
: 
: 


. Al 
iH 


is 


bas 


; him should we have 
eclipsing all other heroes, and 


i the end, mpanied with the 


that glory, which, by 
‘onguant imity, the soreutlon of all 
the _ of the virtues, he justly had 
ere is some truth, and more 
error, in one and all of these cri- 
In the first place, it is by 


clear—as 
copied the cast and 
-the ancient : Epic. 
it is, that-he has-himself told 


Spenser. 


arton says it the beautiful, eti 
sublime. ee ean ao 
- poet of whom it can be that he 
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Odyssey. Indeed, the Iliad 
Odyssey are not themselves 
of the same cast and constru 


il 


the leading adventurer—tantamount 
to saying, that he should have writ- 
ten quite another Faery Queen. 
Had he eclipsed, in succession, each 
Faery knight, on his own craved and 
allotted adventures, they. might have 
looked rather lack- sical—and 
Spenser would have been called to 
account for sending forth gentle 
knights te prick ms, the — in 
whose we had little interest, 
and for whose abilities we entertain- 
ed that which is due to well- 
meaning, decently-conducted third 
or fourth-rate men. That they would 
have looked ludicrous in the end, if 
not sooner, is not to be doubted; and 
a poem must, of necessity, have been 
worse than dull, in which agent after 
agent, after doing his best, handed 
over the achievement to be consum- 
mated _— a Arthur. 
What Drydenreally meant by assert- 
ing that there is no unity of design in 
the Faery Queen we donot know. He 
was habitually the rashest and most 
heedless of critics; and there are 
more inconsistencies and contradic- 


ps eee nage page ps nO 
das all are, and agreeably 


-han in any canto of that 
poem. Fora spurt, Glorious John 
—— have been safely backed at | 
odds against any poet of his own 
century; but he has given no f 
of sae eras to conceive of 
design-in any extensive work, and 
must very soon have been bewil- 
dered in the woods of Faery Land. 
He knew but street-scenery; and 
was of all manner of trees. 
Nor he by nature any sense of 

the ‘or the 


never drew a tear—never awakened 











Spenser. 


one that lay too fom for 
tears. the shadowy world of 
and abstractions, he has. 
nowhere shewn one glinapee of 
‘kno ; and even on his own 
w far inferior was he to 
! We do not believe that 
he. in the Faery Queen, or 
that he ever read it through—and as 
for his having conceived the desi 
of a poem on the Round Table, 
very mention of it is absurd—for 
where, in all his numerous writings, 
original or translations — (on 
translations, or call them what you 
will, is built his fame )—do you find 
ev of either genius or know- 
4 adequate to have achieved, on 
a subject, even a middlin 
peem? Oh! that Annus Mirabilis 
_. Hughes, we believe, was rather a 
distinguished man in his day, and we 
have more than a shrewd suspicion 
that he wrote in the Spectator— 
perhaps the Tatler—pardon our ig- 
norance if we be wrong—but he 
was, though not a uniform, a too 
frequent dunce. “ That which seems 
most liable to exception in this work 
is the model of it, and the choice the 
author has made of so romantic a 
story.” Look at this sentence fora 
minute or two, and you will never 
think of trying to fathom its folly. 
Spenser, it seems, was unfortunate, 
-or rather blameable, in choosing a 
subject not fit for poetry, and then 
-attem to compose a poem ona 
bad model. ’Tis a great pity, in short, 
that he wasted h oper wers on 
the Faery Queen. t other kind of 


story Mr Hughes would have propo- 
pe a oo other ce I ae 
-not hiated ; and had he been shut up 
in a cell without coal or candle or 


.cowheel,. till. he should produce 
on black and white something like 
.the skeleto: mreoneme of . panes for 
a poem to be substituted by nser 
-for his ill-chosen and cata ee nd 
' led .Faery Queen— poor Hughes 
sawerid have been an-hungered, and 
assisted the rats in gnawing the bot- 
tom of his prison-door. Amiable 
and moral mediocre men, rather be- 
low the line in intellect—but stu- 
dious, and addicted to literature— 
all the while the ine themselves 
,to be co: ves, do indeed keep 
unconsciously inditing most out- 
rageous radicalism. e site of the 
house is ill-chosen, and the house 
itself built according to a bad model 
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—yet all the world declares it com- 
mands a noble prospect, and within 
has much accommodation ; the tree 
should not have been planted on that 
knoll, nor is it the kind of tree that 
suits the climate—yet it is much ad- 
mired by ignorant people, and much 
cattle ruminate in its shade; the 
book is on an unfortunate subject, nor 
has the author made a happy distri- 
bution of that unfortunate subject 
—yet the book is read—nay, selis— 
and the copyright given in exchange 
for the fee-simple of a snug farm, 
while the critic flourishes only in 
the gazette. 

e admire the generous enthu- 
siasm of Upton. Arthur shines 
more gloriously before his eyes than 
ours—but he has eloquently pictured 
the character it is reasonable to be- 
lieve the Magnificent would have 
proved in the further progress of the 

m, and shewn himself to be at 
tsclose. Achilles is himself in the 
earlier books of the Iliad—and so is 
Arthur in those of the Faery Queen. 
But the son of Thetis waxes more 
and more glorious till the ransom of 
the body of Hector by Priam; and 
doubtless the “ refulgent head” of 
the son of Ygraine would have “ star- 
bright appeared,” as he claimed on 
her throne her whom by his pro- 
ved perfection he had won—even 
oe. Great Gloriana, Queen of Faery 


Besides all the objections we have 
now noticed, there are other two to 
the plan of the Faery Queen, which, 
saith Mister Hughes, “I confess I am 
more ata loss to answer.” More at 
a loss to answer them than their pre- 
decessors he cannot be imagined to 
be—whatever he may confess—for 
he is far from being gifted with the 
power of reply. at are they ? 
“ The first is, that the scene is laid in 
Fairy-Land, and the chief actors 
Fairies. The reader may see their 
imaginary race and history in Book - 
XI. at the end of Canto X.; but if 
he is not prepared beforehand, he 
may expect to find them acting agree- 
ably to the common stories and tra- 
ditions about such fancied beings. 
Thus Shakspeare, who has intro- 
duced them in his ‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’ has made them 
speak and act in a manner perfectly 
adapted to their supposed charac- 
ters; but the Fairies in this poem 
are not distinguished from other 









100,, ~auch act- 
er tomed to 
eoneeive of them in a diminutive 
sway, we find it difficult to raise our 


ideas, and to imagine a Fairy en- 
countering a giant. Homer has pur- 
sued a con method, and repre- 
sented 9 po above the me and 
stren of or men; and it is 
om that the actions ame liad 
-would have ut ill-propor- 
tioned to Rib emcee ng if = mt 
to have imagined them all performed 
by pigmies.”. This is really very 
F nce ao more so, that Mr 
Hughes is manifestly as grave as a 
utensil. “ I need not, I think, be 
sctupulous in mentioning freely the 

_ defects of a poem, which, though it 
was never supposed to be perfect, 
has always been allowed to be admi- 
rable.” A fatal objection,. then, to 
the plan of the Faery Queen, an in- 
curable defect, and ineradicable evil 
is, that if the reader be not prepa- 
red beforehand, he may expect to 
find the characters acting agreeably 
to the nursery stories about those 
small gentry the Fairies! It seems 
hard to set down the ignorance of the 
upprepared-beforehand reader as an 
unanswerable objection to the plan 
of a poem; yet it might be not im- 
possible to face and defeat it in a 
preface. What's inaname? Shak- 
speare’s Fairies, again, “all speakand 
act in a manner fect y adapted to 
their supposed cilaracters.” They 
do so, indeed; but Mr Hughes would 
not have known it but for Shak- 
speare. He is happy in the belief that 
he sees in the “ Midsummer- Night's 
Dream” his own visions realized, 
‘and that Shakspeare has but given 
local habitations, and names, and 
acts, and thoughts, feelings, and 
words, to the creatures of his— 
ugnere-smapiaation | that is, the 
‘imagination the people. But 
never. was worthy man more mis- 
taken in all his days. “The 
“ Midsummer- Night's, Dream ” was 
ely a dream of William 
speare’s—and now is a dream 

of the wide soul of the world. 
But if by “supposed characters” 
Mr Hughes meant his own notions of 
Fairies, or the notions of his nurse, 
or even his mother, nay, of his d- 
mamma, he deceived himself, and 
the truth was not in him. “Pity 
.the sorrows of a blind old man,” 
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ene cannot help exclaiming, when 
one hears poor Hughes cry, “ Fay 
is this misfortune likewise attends: 
choice 
rounded on all hands with misfer- 
tunes, in the shape of unanswerable 
objections, he does indeed . appear 
the most pitiable pilgrim in all Faery 
Land, v been : “accustomed 
to conceive of them in a diminutive 
way,” he sees the os ing swar 
with long pigmies. He 


* it difficult to raise his ideas” tothe 


height of the members of Spenser’s 
Six-feet Club—and is incredulous 
when told of members of. the Six- 
inch Club settling the hash of a giant 
of sixteen cubits. Homer, he tells 
us, has pursued a contrary method 
—contrary to that pursued by Spen- 
ser. He represents his heroes above 
the size and strength of ordinary 
men. Some few of them, my good 
sir, not all—for the lesser Ajax was 
just about the height, weight, and 
length of Christopher North; .and 


Diomed was “a smart low man,” . 


about the size of Jack Randal. Yet 
certain it is, as Mr Hughes usefully 
remarks, “that the actions of the 
Iliad would have appeared but ill- 
proportioned-to the characters, if we 
were to have imagined them all per- 
formed by pigmies.” Achilles him- 
self could not have been diminished 
to his finger, without seeming to 
lose.much,,ef his moral. along with 
all his physical grandeur—for we are 
the slaves of the senses—and, in ima- 
gination, the city.sacker would have 
seemed first cousin to Tom Thumb. 
However, Mr Hughes ought to have 
remembered that Homer, who was, 
though a great groin, a very s6n- 
sible man, would never have set an 
army of pigmies to take Troy Town, 
without previously lowering llion— 
with all its battlements—not to the 
altitude of a house of cards, but of a 
city of cutty-stools. A ‘moment’s 
reflection must have served to con- 
vince Mr Hughes that Homer was 
too humane. to have allowed. Ju- 
piter to let Vulcan give Thetis a 
shield, as large, perhaps, as the hel- 
met in the Castle of Otranto, to pre- 
sent to Achilfes, under which the 
little fellow would have been squee- 
zed like a frog into a pancake. 
Heaven and earth and hell, gods and 
men and shades, must all have been 
ona reduced scale—say an inch toa 
degree—and we then leave you tocal- 


such actors;” and surs- 
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of the top of Ol 
ne, wich ten derfinto 
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tremble. 
as the actors our author has 
‘ foe were oe es, “are 
, he might possi- 
Shmealfet liberty to give 
stature, customs, and 
he pleased. I will not say 
in this; but it is plain, 
literal sense of 


i 


i 


iF 


= 
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Oho! so the e eee | 
the choice of such actors,” which 

been likely to prove fatal, is no mis- 
fortune at all—the unanswerable ob- 


joiew refute themselves — and 


the jes, dis- 
appear ue devils nigm shower 
sunshine. 
Homer and 


The methods pursued 
r are recon- 
; and the Achilles of the [iad 


ean shake hands, without stooping, 


with the Arthur of the Faery Queen. 

Both Dans ht themselves at li- 

berty to give heroes “ what sta- 
ture, customs, and manners, the 
ay a 

ood | will not 6a om 

a ht in this.” A slight return 


other objection to the plan 
“ on to the 
the Faery Queen, which, I con- 
Iam more ata loss to answer, 
having chosen an historical 
Prince Arthur, for his prin- 
hero, who is no Fairy, yet is 
with them, Spenser has not, 
er, represented any part of his 
. He appears here, indeed, 
in his minority, and performe 
exercises in Fairy Land as a pri- 
tleman—but we might at 
expected that the fabu- 
of him, and of his vic- 
the Saxons, should have 
worked into some beautiful 
or prophecy; and I cannot 
would wholly omit 
to believe he had 


aeee 272, 


if 
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1a 
ine 
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the brow whose nod made 
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ed in likewise that the s oe 
unluckily, “the following books, 
which were lost,” never existed, and 
were burned before they were writ- 
ten. Arthur, Mr Hughes is aware 
of, was in his a and perform- 
ing his exercises in Fairy Land as a 
oung private an, very much 
love with Gloriana of his dream, 
yet he states it as an unreasonable ob- 
jection to the plan of the poem, that it 
resents none of those actions 
which the Prince had not performed. 
The least he, Hughes, was entitled 
to expect, was, “ that the fabulous 
accounts of Arthur, and his victories 
over the Saxons, should have been 
worked into some beautiful vision 
and prophecy.” Some people are 
really no blate (see Dr Jamieson). 
The Faery Queen is full to the brim 
of beautiful visions and prophecies 
—yet the unconscionable Fgh 
for more-—~and will not be 
quiet till he has seen in phantasma~- 
goria the defeat of the Saxons— 
though he believes that that slide of 
the magic lantern is lost, and there- 
fore impossible for the master of 
the ceremonies, poor Spenser, to get 
up that:part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Strange that the country which 
produced such a poet should have 
spawned such critics. Criticism— 
we have seen it said—is at present 
at a low ebb in Britain. Will 
they who said so, be pleased to 
point out h-water mark—from 
which it bas receded so far? Criti- © 
cism—we say—is at present in a 
high flow in Britain—in Maga a per- 

tual neap-tide. But Christopher 

orth is a just man as well as.a fine 
critic, and therefore directs atten- 
tion to the vindication of Spenser by 
Hurd. Would that Warton had been 
the champion—for- far dearer to us 
is the menrory of the Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, than of Wor- 
cesters mitred lord. The Bishop 
was somewhat too much of a pre- 
cisian, and there are few flashes of 
the mens divinior in his “ Dialogues.”’ 
Moreover, his was “ pride that lick- 
ed the dust” beneath Warburton’s 
feet. The Monk had a soul of sun- 
shine, ventilated by vernal breezes 
all life-long; and his History of Eng- 
lish Poetry is a mine of gold. More- 
over, “ the-fienta pride—nae 
had he”—and “ honest Tom ‘Wat- 











that psem with the models 
ty, would be like drawing a 
between the Roman and the 


, chose the times of chivairy 
for his theme, and Fairy Land for 
the scene of his fictions. He might 
have planned, no doubt, an heroic 

on the most classic model ; 


or he m have trimmed between 
the Gothic and the classic, as his con- 
Tassodid. But thecharms 
of prevailed ; and if any think 
he was seduced by Ariosto into his 
choice, they shou!d consider that it 
could only be for the sake of his sub- 
ject; for the genius and character of 
these poets was widely different.” 
The Faerie Queen, then, is to be 
considered as a Gothic, not a classi- 
cal poem. As a Gothic poem, it de- 
rives its method, as well as the other 
characters of its composition, from 
the established modes and ideas of 
chivalry. Now, in the days of knight- 
errantry, at great annual feasts, 
a ts and barens bold” 


thence sallied forth 
to succour the d. no- 
blest of all characters being that of 


this practice 
pes we down as = —— oe 
poet's design, then says 5 
and “it was as i- 
simply the Focus ueene to couet 
of the adventures of twelve te, 


ee oe to 
the adventures of one hero: Justice 
had otherwise not been done to his 
subject. bos ds, 16 


5 et 
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judgment, ai 
or rather to the execution 

a ¢ gang ow, tests and rules fo 
ed by Aristotle and others from the 


hil 
Before them by genius of tne highest 


te 







not one man—twelve. acti 
action—and finished with 
in tears that the Faery Queen waa 
not a poem. 

Buta is a work of art, and it 
is sees Hurd, “ that, in seme 
reasonable sense or other, every 
work. of art must. be one, the v 
idea of a work req it.” 
then, is the unity of the Faerie 
Queen?. Hurd you “ it con. 
sists in. the relation of its several 
adventures to one common original 
—the appointment of the Faerie 
Queen; and to one commen end— 
the completion of the Faerie Queen’s. 
injunctions.” .“ The knights issued 
sa on aap yi ac on the 

u annual feast, 
and jin Pram 4 Gir we are to 
euppoass is to. bring them ther 

eral ae ornate is 
several ¢ 8. is, it is true, 
not classical unity, which consists in 
the representation of one entire ace 
tion ; but. it is a unity of another 
sort, a unity resulting from the 
respect which @ number of related 
actions have to one common pur- 
pose, In other-words, it is unity of 

ign and not of action.” . 

The vindicaticn is complete; nor. 
is it amy detraction from Hurd’s 
merit, that it is clear as the sun at 
noonday. For if 




















Spenser . 
we. 


hag Drees , that unity of 
by’ its abject is con 
but it -is not aos opr heme = is 
out cal; Spenser him- 
self calls it Bs tortious allegory or 
dark conceit,” and that character is 
for ever predominant. His narration 
is subservient to his moral, and but: 
serves-to colour it. . 


‘< Fierce wars and faithful loves shall 
moralize my song.” 


Under this idea, Hurd well ob- 
serves, that the unity of the Faerie 
Queen becomes sti!! more apparent; 
and in shewing how it does so, he 
at the same time furnishes a suffi- 
cient answer to ments u by 
the critics against the insignificance 
of Prince Arthur. ae s twelve 
knights are to exemplify as many 
virtues, out of which one illustrious 
character is to be composed. And, 
in this view, the part of Prince Ar- 
pees f in each book oars ee 
an t not principal; exactly as 
the ‘feet has contrived it.” The 
critics had said that he should either 
have had no part in the other adven- 
tures, or he should have had the 
chief ‘part. Granting that in the 
literal story his conduct were 
faulty—and Hurd does t it— 
perhaps rashly—the Bishop holds 
that it is perfectly right in the 
moral—and for an obvious reason. 
“ His chief hero was not to have 
the Twelve Virtues in the ee in 
which the knights had, each of them, 
their own, (such a character would 
be a monster,) but he was to have 
so much of each as was requisite to 
form his superior character. Each 
virtue, in its ection, is exempli- 
fied in its own knight; they are all, 
ina due degree, concentred in 
Prince Arthur. This was the poet’s 
moral; and what way of expres- 

* this moral in poetry, but by 
Prince Arthur appear in 


each adventure, and in a manner - 
subordinate 


to its proper hero? 

: h meng te rere bd 

} specific virtue, he is superior 

to‘all by uniting the whole circle of 

es ms himself de and thus 

ves, at at posses- 

sion ‘of that bright form of Glory, 
whose ra uty, as seen 

dream or vis had led him out 

miraculous adventures in 
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ons urged against the con- 
duct of the poem, and allows that 
they are not without foundation and 
force. - Spenser, while he chose to 
adopt the Gothic style, knew well 
what belonged to classic composi- 
tion; and was tempted, says Hard, 
to tie his subject still closer toge- 
ther by one expedient of his own, 
and by another taken from his clas- 
sic models. His own expedient was 
to interrupt the story of each book, 
by interspersing it into several, in- 
volving by this means, and, as it 
were, intertwisting the several ac- 
tions together, in order to give some- 
thing like the appearance of one 
action to his twelve adventures. 
Hurd calls this conduct “ absurd.” 
We cannot think it so—seeing that . 
it is so very natural. Here are 
twelve knights perambulating Faery 
Land. That they should occasion- 
ally cross each other’s path, seems 
not merely probable, but almost 
inevitable; and besides, such meet- 
ing of adventurers beund on differ- 
ent quests, and each on his own 
high emprize, cannot but be wit- 
nessed with interest. Their spe- 
cific characters are thus more vividly 
illustrated by being brought into 
immediate contrast, and we are made 
to see wherein the strength of each 
knight lies—that is, the peculiar 
ower and province of each virtue. 
t is pleasant for old friends to meet 
unexpectedly—pleasant to behold 
their meeting; pleasant always to 
see a friend’s face again, which we 
had not hoped to see, and to know 
that he is still alive and well in his 
adventures. To our minds, “ this 
interrupting and dispersing the 
story of each book into several, in- 
volving by this: means and inter- 
twisting the several actions toge- 
ther,” gives life and spirit to the 
whole poem, while it adds strength 
to its unity—whether you choose to 
consider that unity Gothic or clas- 
sic. Hurd boldly says, that there 
would have been unity of design 
sufficient to constitute the Faerie 
Queen a poem, that is a work of art, 
had the books been all independent 
of one another; he is right on the 
principle he has philosophically and 
eloquently explained ; and Spenser, 
we think, is right too, in having en- 
twined and vivified that unity by 
shewing us the representative kn 
occasionally crossing each other's 











1994.) ; Spenser. 
in Faery Land, as we see the 
Peesilmusen vistas ld veal lite. Spen- 
ser may not have always done this 
qually well—he might have found 
the difficulty of doing so increase 
upon him, had he lived to finish the 
—and might have inextricably: 
ied the storywith knots which he 
could not untie, and must therefore 
have left as they were, or cut. But 
his.fancy and ingenuity were bound- 
less; and we are justified in 
pan Yo cam his wonderful genius 
would have extricated and recon- 
ciled every thing—and brought the 
Twelve Knights, after accomplish- 
ment of all their emprizes—to the 
next annual twelve.days’ feastswith 
Arthur at their head, and at Glo- 
riana’s feet—leaving the Faerie 
Queen, Gonee not a perfect, a con- 
symmate work—revolving on its own 
axis, and in its own orbit, like a pla- 
net—thenceforth shining steadily in 
its own place inheavén, a fixed star. 
Alas! came Fate. with her abhorred 
shears—fire was set to the Muses’ 
Bower—and in fear and awe we 
think of 


“ That mighty poet in his misery dead!" 


Mighty poet indeed! What other 
man — Shakspeare excepted — per- 
haps not even Shakspeare—has given 
assurance to the world in his works 
that he could have created the 
Faerie Queen? What angelical de- 

to illustrate the Twelve Moral 
Virtues—all in our nature that con- 
nects us with heaven! Not to ana- 
lyze them “by metaphysical aid,” 
but by poetic inspiration, to shew 
them “doing and suffering,” each 
in its own sphere—still or stormy— 
shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day. The whole of human life 
all in action and passion— 
and eternal entities, in the light and 
air of i on, made more beau- 
tiful than s— 
* Like golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
All poetry is alive with impersona- 
tions, from objects faintly 
touched with the breath of life, to 
Despair with curses blackening the 
skies. But in the Faerie Queen, all 
that live, move, and have their being, 
are im ons—idealities—yet 
have y not all the charm of flesh 
oe ee We kawne oo Gok 
our own, 0 eir 
hearts 


? ask 
Where else is woman, in her 
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pure ideal, still so humaniy- 
tiful? True.that Spenser’s Le 


happy or forlorn, do not 
do. not 
the same intense ‘sp 


fries as the Ladyes, or for- 
of Shakspeare. or. with 
them so intense are our sympathies. 
No ae daughter—holy on earth: 

if she had come from heaven—is’ 
strangled before our eyes by a slave’ 
at bi et a sister. Such event, 
to be eved possible, in Provi- 
dence, demanded a whole Tragedy to 
itself from the soul of Shakspeare 
—nor would nature suffer any one 
but him to hear the heart of Lear 
crack on Cordelia dead. Yet a. 
divine poet has felt that one fair 
creature —“ so sad, so suffering, 
so serene’’—in her perilous wan- 


derings through the wilds of Faery - 


still belonging to human life, 


though from all things human in her: 


solitariness far remote —may be . 


linked in love—within the heart's 
recesses—with one who belonged, 
in her fatal trouble, wholly to this 
waking world. 


“ Two will I mention, dearer than the 
rest— 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb.” 


Dearer than the rest—and equally 
dear to Nature’s Priest. But dear’ 
for sake of different kinds of dread. 
Each line has its own image that re- 


veals its own world of woe—each’ 


being bas her own epithet that shews 
her own suffering heart. “The gen-: 
tle Lady,” uncomplaining ever—and 
forgiving to the last; “ 
Una,” as a mournful sky sub- 
duing the voice of angry waters to 
e. ».“ Married to the Moor!”’. 
¢ murderous Moor, swarthy asa 
starless © t. “With her milk- 
white lamb ”—a creature dropt from 
a snow-cloud! How each innocent 
nature grows lovelier by compari- 
son! To emona we give all 
the pity our heart can hold—we 
grieve that it.can hold no more— 
and we weep at her burial. But 
Una and her companion glide away 
from our eyes, that cease to see 
them through a mist of tears in 
which there is no pain—death- has 
nothing to do with them, though 
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cave, is purified by what 
easure is felt not to 
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Faery as unnatural and absurd, sur- 
all bounds, not of trath only, 

of probability, and more like the 

of children than the manly 
inventions of poets. But those Tales 


True that a poet must follow nature.’ 
“ But not,” says the enlightened Pre- 
late, “only the known and 
rienced course of affairs in 
world. The poet has a world of his 
own, where experience has less to 
do than consistent imagination. He 
has, besides, a supernatural world 
to range in. He has gods, and fairies, 
and witches at his command ; and 


*O! who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of 
magic spell!’ 


Thus, in the poet’s world, all is mar- 
vellous and extraordinary ; yet not 
unnatural in one sense, as it agrees 
to the conceptions that are 
entertained of these magical 
wentorronins natures.” Itis 
sant to hear Hurd applying these 
just sentiments to the Faery Queen, 
and she that Spenser is the poet 
of the chivalrous, as Homer was of. 
the heroic age. The days of chivalry 
are not yet gone from all men’s ima- 
we know far more 

t them than of the days of the 
older heroism. Shall our own Spen- 
ser, then, be neglected by his own 
people, and the Faery Gusen lie 
unread, while in a we have a 
second edition—for behoof of those 
who have no Greek—of Sotheby's 
Homer ? 








